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THE IRON LIGHT SHIP: OR, A WILD NIGHT IN THE GULF. 


BY J. H. INGRAHAM. 


Amone the pleasant watering places that 
adorn the winding shores of the northern part of 
the Gulf of Mexico, are none more agreeable or 
picturesque than that known as “ Pass Chris- 


tian,” or, as it is commonly termed, “ The 
Pass.” It consists of a single street, winding 
along the crescent bay, a league or more in 
length, on one side of which stand in tasteful 


array numerous beautiful villas, the residences | 


of families of wealth and refinement. “ The 
Pass” is a favorite resort for the citizens of New 
Orleans and Mobile, and a famous regatta ground 
for amateurs. Its situation is about midway be- 
tween those two cities. Opposite is a long and 
low green island, at the extremity of which rises 
the white walls of “The Pass Light.” About 
three leagues from the village-landing, south- 
westerly, is moored in a solitary and immovable 
position, an iron ship, supporting a lantern, 
which at night sends its brilliant beams not only 
to the town, but through a radius of twelve 
miles around it. From the shore it looks like 
the star Venus, in full splendor, just setting in 
the trembling sea. 

Two of the chief attractions of the Pass are, 
besides its incomparable bathing, yachting and 
fishing. Many of the families keep, when it is 
not in use, a pretty little sloop anchored in front 
of their residence, and these “ rocking lightly on 
the yielding tide,” are picturesque objects to the 

loiterer along the oak-embowered street that dis- 
putes possession with the rippling, shore-laving 
wares of the lake, the shell-paved beach. 


Passing a few days at the Pass to recruit my 
health, I was tempted by the sight of several sail- 
ing and fishing boats gliding about, at all dis- 
tances from the town, under a light breeze, to 
accept a proposition made by a friend who had 
come to the Pass ¢n a small yacht of his own, to 
go out to the light ship, and spend the afternoon 
in fishing. 

The skies were propitious—as blue as man 
quoise, and as cloudlessly pure. “ The wind was 
in the right direction to keep the weather fair,’’ 
said my friend, who having onee been*on a 
voyage to Europe as a passenger, deemed him- _ 
self an “old sailor,” and weather-wise. At 
three o’clock in the afternoon, with five hours of 
the long summer day before us, we embarked, 
four in all, from the end of the bath-house pier 
of the villa, where my friend, whom I will, con- 
sidering his nautical ambition, pleasantly call 
“the skipper,” was for the time a guest. 

The boat was sloop-rigged, about two tons 
burthen ; and besides two jibs, one for service 
and the other for symmetry, there was set aloft 
a graceful gaff-topsail, above which, at the ex- 
tremity of a slender amber-colored mast, flutter- 
ed in the warm south wind a blue and scarlet 
pennon, on which could be read at moments 
when it fairly unfolded itself to the eye, the 
words, “Tue Lirrie Gresy.” Touching the 
omission of the “‘e ” in this last word, I ventar- 
ed acriticism to my nautical friend ; but he pro- 
tested that without the “e” the name looked 
more saucy; and that when he named his boat 


he had in his eye a nameless maiden who was a 
little gipsey and nothing else; and as his yacht 
flirted with every zephyr, and danced to every 
wave that kissed her prow, so was she a desper- 
ate, wayward beauty, with mischief and way- 
wardness enough in her to make a quiet young 
man as miserable as she pleased. The skipper, 
however, I thought was handsome enough, 
brave enough, and noble enough in all that 
makes true manliness of character and moral 
worth, to afford to requite her. 

The third person of our party was a little boy 
of nine years, with one of the most perfect faces 
Iever saw—golden brown hair, musical voice, 
and all. He was the only son of his fair mother, 
a widow and sister of my friend. To this neph- 
ew he was devoted. The lad accompanied him 
in all his expeditions, hunting and fishing ; and 
was already familiar with the sports of the forest 
and the lake, and entered into them with all the 
fearlessness and spirit of a naturally generous 
temper and frank disposition. Like his uncle, 
he was arrayed in sailor’s dress, -with a little 
“jaunty tarpaulin upon his head, beneath which 
burst a cloud of more glorious sunny hair than 
ever tarpaulin essayed before to cover. His 
name was “ Charlie,” and he had for his com- 
panion a fine large Newfoundland dog, with a 
long, tawny, chocolate-colored coat, and an eye 
as intelligent inits large expression, as a thought- 
ful man’s. Some men, so called, because they 
walk ad sidera vultus, have shown manifestation 
of less a soul than this noble creature, who did 
all but articulate words. 

The fourth person in our yacht was Diego, a 
half breed French and Spanish native of the 
Pass, who could speak two languages—those of 
his parents and English ; but after a fashion of 
his own, making use of the words of each for 
either tongue, as he happened to be at a loss for 
a word in either. He was a young man, with an 
enormous Roman nose, a dark face, and a thor- 
ough fisherman. He wore a dfoss upon his neck, 
and carried a small vial of “‘holy water” under 
his jacket, He composed “the crew.” 

Our yacht glided out of the little dock of the 
-bath-house with a six-knot breeze; and as we in- 
ereased the space between our stern and the 
shore, we went dancing forward with a delight- 
ful celerity to the music of ‘the ripple of the 
ewater, that danced, in their tarn, in countless 
-of the yacht. 

Onward motion is always exhilarating. If 
the earth be a great animal, as some of the old 
Puntab priests taught, it must enjoy amazingly 
its tens of thousands of miles an hour, flying 
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through space. No motion is more pleasing 
than that of a sailing boat. It is noiseless, 
moves without effort, and its occupants are in 
perfect repose, and have nothing to do ‘but to 
enjoy their “ onwardness,” as some of our mod- 
ern word-makers would express it. 

We were not, however, altogether idle and 
given up to the enjoyment of the sensuous lux- 
ury of simple motion. We had our lines to get 
ready to “ cast in Largo Bay,” and to look after 
the trim of the boat, and to make “all draw,” 
for the skipper was ambitious to leave every- 
thing behind him. His wishes were gratified. 
We dashed past lumbering yawls, rowed by 
amateur land-gentlemen, and half filled with 
“tremulous women-folk” and children, taking 
an airing on the water, and a possible fish! We 
flew across the bows of shore boats, with dirty 
lateen sails, that shore sailors in long-skirted 
black coats, and beaver hats, and tight panta- 
loons were desperately endeavoring to manage ; 
and not knowing which side exactly they ought 
to keep their sail, compromised by letting it flap 
in the centre, and so, instead of advancing, they 
were incontinently illustrating the nautical mys- 
tery of “circle sailing.” We overtook and 
finally went by two other yachts, who cheered 
our victory as heartily as if it were their own. 

At length, in an hour’s time, the villas on 
shore were diminished to the size of a row of 
children’s pocket-handkerchiefs, extended on a 
clothes-line, to make use of a figure borrowed 
from the laundry, and the island, on the left, 
four miles off, and the iron light ship nearly 
ahead, three miles distant, constituted our sea- 
ward view. The wind held standing, and we 
were in another half hour close aboard the 
black ship of iron, which floats on an element 
that our forefathers never dreamed would bear 
up iron. Yet there she rode at her four strong 
anchors, moored by them stem and stern, as 
lightly as if she were made of trees of the for- 
est. We admired her look of strength and of 
power to resist the storms of the gulf. We 
fished for an hour with great success within hail 
of her, and then being civilly hailed and invited 
on board by her lightkeeper, accepted the invita- 
tion. The light, or lantern itself, is elevated 
about twenty-five feet above the deck, and is in- 
tensely brilliant. Every night, as the earliest 
shade of twilight falls upon the water, it is seen 
from the windows on shore to rise from the sea 
like a planet, and remain all night a cheering 
object to the eye. 

“ You have a lonely life,” I remarked to one 
of the two then that remain on board, scarcely 
ever relieved to the year’s end; who see Orion 
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rise in the east im early November, and keep 
above their heads six months, for six months 
disappear, and then rise again in the east, hav- 
ing made the apparent circle of the universe ; 
yet they remain immovable, the pharos light 
oyer their heads shining a fixed star in the hori- 
zon of the appreaching mariners, or in the eye 
of the watching landsman. 

“No—not very. We are used to it now,” he 
answered, cheerfully, ‘“Pleaty of company ; 
steamers go past us every day to and from Mo- 
bile and New Orleans; fishermen are always 
around us; coasting vessels are in sight from 
morning till night. It is true we speak to but 
few people ; but a man gets used to anything— 
eyen to being silent! Ihave but one compan- 
ion, but we scarcely talk now—we talked each 
other out long ago !” 

While I was asking him one or two questions 
more, the other man said, rather as a general re- 
mark than to us: _ 

“ We are likely to have a blow before long.” 

“ Yes,” said the other, “it is a dead calm, and 
the thermometer shows ten degrees increase of 
heat in the last hour, late in the day as it is. 
We shall have a hard blow, if not a hurricane. 
I can feel it in the air !” 

“T see no signs of high wind,” said my friend, 
looking confidently at the sky, which was entire- 
_ ly free from clouds; but I observed that the 

heavens had lost their deep, rich blue tone, and 
wore a heavy aspect; and that in the south the 
horizon exhibited a dark line under a pale red- 
dish streak—not of cloud, but of haze. 

“You had best not delay your return very 
long, sir,” the light-shipman remarked. “There 
has been a heavy under-swell the last half hour, 
and with the hot atmosphere, and the stillness of 
the wind, we are bound to have a night of it.” 

These appearances had all been observed by 
us and commented upon before we came on 
board. The wind had died away about half-past 
five o’clock, when the heat of the unfanned air 
became so insupportable that we had gladly gone 
on board the iron light ship for some relief. But 
neither of us anticipated a storm; on the con- 
trary the cloudless heavens, the placid waters, 
the perfect calm, were to us tokens of peace and 
security. We had contemplated taking the sea 
breeze back, which blows landward after sun- 
down, and sail home by the bright moon, which 
was then at its fuil. 

But we were wise enough to be governed by 
the experience of these iron ship-men, whose 
life was to battle with the tempests, and to pre 

_ pare for their approach; and so we immediately 
_ returned to our yacht. The close, dead calm 
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rendered our sails useless, and we took to our 
oars, and with our sail furled began to row land- 
ward, hoping that we should catch the sea breeze 
ere long to help us across the nine miles that lay 
between us and our homes, 

All was calm and beautiful around us, A 
dozen boats, of fishermen, were also in motion 
shoreward, and my friend remarked : 

“Those men are hastening to land before their 
usual time, There is, indeed, a storm brewing, 
I fear; and I would propose returning to the 
light ship, and receive it there rather than here, 
but for Charlie, whose mother would be greatly 
alarmed were we not to return to-night. She 
would, were there a storm, have every reason to 
think that we were all lost.” 

We continued rowing, taking tarns, for about 
half an heur. The under-swell increased and 
tossed and tumbled our boat with a large undu- 
latory motion. The sun descended in a red at- 
mosphere, and rested for a moment on the sea 
before it disappeared like a globe dipped in a 
lake of blood. No cloud was about him. Alone, 
and in a threatening sky, he sank slowly out of 
sight. The moon at the same moment, while 
yet the sun was in view, rose round in the east, 
as large, as red, and looking like another sun, 
or the same sun, dipped in blood. They seemed 
like the red eye-balls of angry night, glaring 
upon the earth and sea, and arming herself with 
the helmet of the storm—for now every sign 
was portentous. The glassy, unruffled billows 
sighed and soughed as they rolled landward ; 
the sky above was growing redder and yet 
gloomier, It had no stars—yet no clougs! The 
atmosphere around seemed a magnifying me- 
dium to our eyes. The iron ship was two miles 
off, yet looked close at hand; and the shore 
seemed so near that we should soon land upon 
it. Yet we were seven miles from land, with 
a heayy beat to row, and only two oars on 
board, 

The moon gave no light, and slowly withdrew 
after rising into a murky veil that hid her disc, 
and her place was only visible by the fiercer 
glare, thereabout, of the crimson sky. Darkness 
came on apace, not the natural darkness of the 
absence of the sun, not the colorless darkness of 
nature and healthy night, but a sort of super- 
natural obscurity, as if the air was filled with 
the phosphorescence which was gleaming from 
the sea, The water was black, save when the 
oars strack it; then it would flash with a 
shadowy light, all unreal, and mocking true 
light. 

We could see the starry pharos on the deck of 
the iron ship, sending its pencil of rays across to 
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our very boat, and it seemed to be company for 
us—for we began mournfully to sympathize with 
nature ; we began to feel a gloom settle upon our 
spirits, and a fearful looking for of we knew not 
what! It was evident to us both that a dreadful 
tornado was gathering its dread powers some- 
where on the horizon, soon to make the calm, 
dead, windless arena, across which our boat was 
flitting, the scene of a war of elements ; and we 
began to have misgivings that our little boat 
would be annihilated beneath the storm-tread of 
the mighty warriors of this battle of sea and 
sky. 

We bent to our oars with all our energies. 
We said but few words; we did not wish to 
alarm the dear boy, Charlie, who, unconscious of 
the danger which we saw menacing us, was de- 
lighting himself with the beauty of the phos- 
phorescent sparks as they flew sternward in the 
gleaming wake of the yacht. 

I felt that if it would only grow dark it would 
be a relief; anything desirable to a claro oscuro 
that reminded one of the twilight in Dante’s 
Infierno. 

“If we take it before we get to land,” said my 
friend, “‘ we shall be driven under, bodily.” 

“We must hope for the best,” I answered. 
“If the boat is wrecked in the offing, we both 
swim and must save—” 

“Save Charlie!” he cried, quickly anticipat- 
ing my words. 

The lovely boy had fallen asleep on the cush- 
ion of the seat, and near him lay the dog watch- 
ing him, and occasionally howling in an under 
tone, and sadly, as if, brute as he was, he was 
conscious of the danger that menaced us. 

With the profoundest solicitude, I now sur- 
veyed the whole sky and horizon to ascertain, if 
it were possible, from what ‘quarter the tornado 
would burst—for that the threatened storm would 
reach that fearful character I was well aware from 
the recollection of precisely similar appearances 
preceding a tornado on the Mississippi, a few 9 
years previous. But the whole periphery ef the 
horizon presented the same reddish and ashy 
hue, save one faintly bright spot in the west, 
about ten degrees above the sea. After watching 
this a few moments, facing it as we rowed, I no- 
ticed that it rapidly enlarged and grew brighter, 
and extended laterally above the horizon. Each 
moment it increased, and widened and grew 
brighter, emitting a wild, unusual light, while 
beneath it the sky became as black as ink. 

“ There it concentrates !” said my companion, 
in a low, impressive voice, while the phosphoric 
light from his dripping oar illumined his fea- 
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tures with a ghastliness that was like the livid- 


ness of a corpse. “ Poor Charlie! poor Char. 
lie’s mother! We shall not survive it! We 
canfo our best. The yacht will be blown over 
and over in the air before it like a feather. It 
will be a miracle that will save us !” 

“We are in the hands of the God of storms. 
He who directs the path of the tempest keeps 
our pulses beating. Our breath and the stormy 
winds of His great power are alike given and 
commanded by Him,” was my reply. “We are 
in His hands as much now as when six hours 
ago we joyously sailed in security and peace, 
unsuspicious of danger, out from the shore. 
His power is still with us to uphold us, and can 
be exercised as easily amid the terrors of a haur- 
ricane as in the security of a summer-day’s 
calm.” 

“It is a great privilege to be able to reason 
thus calmly with death imminent; but I cannot 
make up my mind to die now! The idea appals 
me! My nature shrinks convulsively from it. If 
I perish to-night, I will die straggling manfully 
to live! God! eternity! death! What a fearfal 
trinity enveloping the soul !’” 

He paused to listen to a distant sound like the 
remote roar of the ocean shaking a cliff. ‘The 
noise was deep and heavy, as if thunder were 
rolling beneath the sea. The air felt like that in 
a furnace-mouth. The yacht began:to rock and 
plunge so wildly that Charlie rolled off the seat 
and awoke. He looked around, and hearing the 
increasing roar, and seeing the fiery white and 
gray sky—for the bright spot had spread upward 
till it almost hung over our mast—his spirit was 
overawed, and he flung himself across my knees 
and clasped my hand, whispering fearfully : 

“ O, sir! is this the world ?” 

Well, from what he saw and heard, might he 
have believed that from his sleep he had awaked 
into another and most fearful world. Along the 
whole western and southern sky rolled a cloud 
as black as the starless abyss of deepest night, 
and marching along the heavens in advance 
came a squadron of white, electric clouds, driv- 
ing across the zenith in swift waves, like the 
angry flashes of the polar lights. These ad- 
vanced clouds were seen by their own terrible 
glare which they carried along with them. I 
never beheld anything so terrible as they appear- 
ed. Diego dropped his oar, and covered his 
eyes! and falling on his knees began to cry to 
the Virgin for protection—for it was now appar- 
ent that we should take the whole force of the 
tempest, and that only the merey of God could 
save us from destruction. 

“We can only keep the yacht away from the 
direct course of its approach,” I said to my 
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friend, as he laid down his oar and came aft, 
where I sat at the helm. 

“ Yes,” he said, solemaly, “it is our only 
chance; but I have no hope. Death rides in 
that white storm, advancing as upon the Pale 
Horse of the Apocalypse! There is no escape ! 
I feel that we must perish! No mortal power 
can avail. We must ask God’s forgiveness for 
the past, and die! Isee no prospect of escap- 
ing instant death. Hark! what a knell!” 

The sounds now grew terrific; the roar of the 
wind (high in the air above our heads while we 
were still in a calm below) was now mingled 
with the roar of the waters. The light of the 
iron ship became suddenly invisible. The sable 
cloud that had been rolling onward seemed to 
have leaped from the sky down upon the sea be- 
neath and enveloped the light ship, and the 
whole horizon south, in its impenetrable dark- 
ness. The waves below roared louder than the 
winds above ; and in a few seconds we could see 
a white shiny streak stretching far across the 
black waters. This was a bank of foam, heaved 
up by the broad and strongly driven ploughshare 
of the storm. 

Suddenly all was darkness about us, darkness 
and a confusion of noises, and a wild uproar of 
the elements that is not to be described. The 
tempest was upon us in its wrath and all its aw- 
ful majesty! We had taken the precaution a 
few minutes before to lash ourselves to the 
thwarts of the yacht by the halyards—for we, 
felt that our only safety, if the word is recogniz- 
able at such an hour, was in being with the boat, 
which, having an air compartment, could not 
sink, though it might be blown over and torn to 
pieces. 


As the shining and glittering seas advanced 
upon us like battalions of charging cavalry, 
with flashing swords and snow-white plumes 
aloft, the wind also burst upon us with an ex- 
plosive force and power wholly irresistible, and 
with appalling shrieks in the air. It caught our 
mast and bore it onward as if it were a lance 
sent by the hand of a storm-spirit, riding upon 
the swift wings of the wind. 

We were in a moment overwhelmed! The 
yacht was driven like a feather for several hun- 
dred yards before the furious head of the tor- 
nado, and then being taken by the rolling wall 
of surges behind us, was overwhelmed and 
borne bodily down underneath the surface with 
the weight and force of the vast body of rushing 
water that rolled madly oa with us in its cold 
embrace, 


I reteined all my consciousness as we went 
down. I thought from the time we were beneath 
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the surface that our last hour had indeed arrived. 
I had still a hold upon dear Charlie; and my 
friend, also, with one hand hard pressed upon 
his mouth, was clasping him about the neck 
with one arm, while with our disengaged hands 
we were using superhuman efforts to emerge 
from the depths! It is wonderful how clear and 
vivid, and infinitely comprehensive, the mind is 
in sucha moment, The life, with all its inci- 
dents, is read in a moment; as the sum of a col- 
umn of figures, however prolonged and large in 
amount, is read by a glance at the single line be- 
neath them, comprehending the whole amount, 
so the mind is shown a figure at that moment 
which is the sum of the deeds done in the body! 
This is indeed marvellous, and is a psychological 
attribute borne testimony to by all persons who 
have been suddenly near death by drowning. 

How long we were submerged under the 
weight of water I do not know. It seemed to 
me to be a period as long as my mortal life; yet 
it could not have been more than two minutes ! 
The moment we descended beneath the over-roll- 
ing wall of waters, all became as silent as the 
tomb. The sudden cessation of the fierce roar 
of the hurricane was appalling. Yet, while si- 
lence reigned under the water, the thunder of the 
tornado was sweeping the surface. 

All at once, just as I was experiencing a 
sense of suffocation, and my brain seemed filled 
with resplendent prismatic figures, the boat rose 
to the top of the water, and once more the shriek 
of the wild winds and the uproar of the waves 
filled our cars. The yacht was full of water, 
and every successive billow broke over us, and 
its impetus at the same time drove us onward, 
we knew not whither! The sea was like a 
seething lake of dull fire, and the low, brown 
clouds reflected its ghastly light as they drove 
madly along the stooping sky, close above our 
heads. There was no rain; only wind and water 
mingled in terrific combinations of horrors. 

And so we were driven onward, our voices— 
when we would essay to speak—unheard. We 
were all nearly up to our necks in water, and the 
yacht rolled and tumbled about so that we were 
several times flung bodily out of it, and were 
only saved by the ropes by which we had secured 
ourselves to it. Nota hat remained to us, not 
an oar, nor sign of mast or sail. We were a 
helpless wreck with which the tornado played as 
the autumnal wind plays with a feather caught 
in its vortex. We could do nothing but cling to 
our places, and commit our spirits into the hands 
of Him who “halds the wind in his fists, and 
directeth the storm.” 

Occasionally, when my eyes were free enough 
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from the blinding spray, which flew upon us like 
rain, as the continued succession of billows 
burst over the stern (for by lashing the helm at 
the beginning we had been fortunate enough to 
keep the yacht before the hurricane), I looked 
round through the murky glare, and beheld a 
spectacle that chaos could only equal. Sea and 
sky seemed to mingle, and so low were the 
heavens that the circle of the horizon seemed 
not to have half a mile of radius. We had not 
yet been able to interchange a word for the fury 
of the winds. Charlie, by the presence of mind 
of his uncle, had not taken into his lungs any 
water, and was now perfectly himself, and being 
* courageous boy, he was not overcome with 
terror, and was quite as calm as a man of nerve 
would be in similar peril. But “sin is the sting 
of death,” and to a pure, innocent boy, like 
Charlie, death had none of sinfal manhood’s 
terrors—because God had no terror for him. It 
is not death per se that men fear, but the ajter- 
ward! 

The noble dog, who also had been tied to the 
thwart, with his paws raised out of the water 
upon the gunwale, placed himself by the lad; 
while poor Diego, almost stupified by his fears, 
could hardly be made to keep his head above 
the water that filled the boat. 

‘While we were all in this imminent peril, ex- 
pecting each moment would be our last, for the 
hurricane abated not, but rather seemed to gath- 
er strength as it went onward, I saw a large ob- 
ject flying through the obscurity ahead of us. 
It was no sooner visible on one side of the bow 
than it rashed across into the thick mist of the 
night and became invisible. It was a mastless 
vessel. The next moment we were nearly over- 
turned by the chopping billows, as we were 
driven across its white and foaming wake. So 
we were not alone! Other lives were im peril 
besides our own! Onward we were still driven; 
at intervals nearly submerged, and only kept 
from being turned over and over again by the 
weight of water that kept the boat deep under. 
Sudienly Charlie pointed imte the obscurity 
astern. With horror I beheld a steamer battling 
with the storm, trying to make an offing, and 
her course was directly towards us and our 
wrecked boat. She was enveloped in spray ; 
the wind roared terrifically about her, and from 
her leaning chimneys the sparks wildiy flew along 
the sky ; and the thunder of her engine, as she 
came near, and the hoarse roar of her escape- 
pipe, and the rattle of her machinery, as she 
struggled like a fear seized leviathan to save her- 
self, added to the dreadful incidents of that wild 
and fearfal hour. She came on, exerting every 
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iron limb and oaken arm, every tendon of steel 
and every muscle of her cordage; and we ex- 
pected her to ride over us—for we could not be 
seen, nay, we could see mo one on her deck, for 
in the darkness the volcanoes of sparks from her 
flue only enabled us to perceive her faintly by 
their reddish reflection. She was soon but her 
length from us! We clasped our hands .in 
prayer! The next moment she went rolling 
and plunging by, her wheels within ten feet of 
us, and covering us with her falling fire. In an 
instant she bad passed us, and was far away 
diving into the cavernous gloom of the storm ; 
at her wheel, as she went by, we saw three men, 


‘Yooking like spectres in the glare of the blue- 


flaming gas, which at intervals poured out from 
the black chimney. It was a dreadful spectacle 
altogether, and to owr imagination it seemed a 
fire ship from the realms of Pluto, rather than an 
earthly boat involved in like peril with ourselves 
and exerting all her energy to escape destruction. 
In two mimutes she was no longer heard, and we 
were left alone to drive onward to our fate. 

At length our continued preservation imspired 
me with hope that we might be driven to the 
land and saved. But the noise of the wind and 
sea prevented us from conversing upon the hope, 
and we sat or rather clung to the yacht in si- 
lence, each oppressed with his own thoughts. I 
could not help contrasting, in my reflections, our 
present danger of perishing each instant, with 
our security but a few hours before. I had dined 
with my friend that day, and a cheerful ané 
happy family was around the board; the skies 
were blue and serene, the lake like a silver sea, 
and the air gentle enough for a hum-bird’s wing 
to sport in. After dinner, my friend reclined on 
an ottoman, smoked a cigar, and talked of plea- 
sure, of the proposed excursion to the iron light 
ship, and of returning by moonlight to give the 
ladies a sail upon the water ;"and they were af- 
terwards to have a social evening party with the 
young folks ; and altogether there was sketched 
out a delightful time! But how all was now 
changed! Instead of the silver lake, the waters 
were a terrific cauldron of mad waves! Instead 
of zephyrs, the atmosphere roared with a burri- 
cane let loose from the cave of storms! Instead 
of returning for a moonlight sail, we were borne 
madly onward bashed to a wreck, the sport of the 
fierce tornado that threatened each moment to 
overwhelm us with destruction! Instead of an- 
ticipating the pleasures of the evening gathering, 
we were awaiting with awe an immediate sum- 
mons before the bar of the great Judge of men 

All at once we heard a new and strange tone 
commingled with the deep base of the storm. 
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louder, and each moment became more appall- 
ing. I thought I could discover a dark mass 
close to us in the direction of this roaring thun- 
der, and while I was endeavoring to make it out, 
the yacht was uplifted upon the crest of a billow 
and thrown forward with great velocity; and as 
we were thus being launched headlong forward, 
the dark mass before us took the indistinct form 
of trees. I could not observe more, for the 
yacht suddenly struck upon a beach, and with 
such violence as to throw us over into the sea, 
breaking our lashing. Another billow caught 
us, and bore us onward; and as we felt the bot- 
tom we succeeded with great efforts in reaching 
the land. Charlie was fairly dragged ashore by 
the strong and faithful dog. The wind was so 
heavy and strong that it pressed us down with 
our faces to the water, as we were struggling 
through it, and rendered our efforts to get to 
land almost fatal to us: But we did, all of us, 
finally gain the shore, and crawled—for we could 
not stand upright—out of the way of the surf, 
and got quickly to the shelter of a group of large 
trees. We made our way as far as we could into 
their depth. They were huge pines, and the 
wind swept over their tops with a loud wailing 
sound and savage roar combined, that impressed 
me still more with the dread energies and awful 
powers that belong to Nature. The groans of 
& strong man suffering are dreadful, but the 
voices of troubled nature are indescribably 
solemn. 

We succeeded in discovering a tree that had 
been overthrown, and crept under the shelter of 
its thick foliage, where we were comparatively 
protected. We had wonderfully escaped the 
dangers to which we were exposed in the yacht, 
and felt that our escape and present security, im- 
perfect as it was, demanded from us the deepest 
gratitude to Him who had guided us with an un- 
seen hand through the dangers that had envel- 
oped us. 

We remained five hours in our shelter, while 
the hurricane still roared and shrieked in the air 
above us. At length the wished-for dawn broke. 
But the tempest gave no signs of abating. We 
knew not where we were—whether on the main, 
or upon an island. It was impossible to stir 
from our place to go in search of a house, so 
fierce and strong was the wind, which bore down 
all before it. To add to our discomfort, the rain 
poured in sheets until noon. We could not see 
for hours 2 hundred yards in any direction. Our 
yacht had gone to pieces, and we were in danger, 
without food or refreshment, of perishing, if the 


storm continued for a day and night more. 


Charlie was cheerful, and tried to bear up under 
his fatigue and suffering, but towards noon fell 
asleep, resting his head upon the soft pillow af- 
forded by the Newfoundland’s shaggy body, 
whose affection for the dear boy seemed to be 
almost like a paternal one. = 

At length, about two o’clock, the wind began 
to abate, the rain to cease; and in an hour more 
we left our shelter. The sea was yet wild with 
the dying strength of the storm, but in the sky 
the clouds were broken, and driving swiftly 
along ; but all the tokens indicated that the gale 
was over. In another hour the sun suddenly 
broke through an opening in the western sky ; 
and the black clouds sullenly sailed eastward in 
great masses, with isles of blue seen between. 

We could discern the distant main, and now 
discovered that we were cast on the island which 
lay twelve miles from the Pass. We forthwith 
took our way in search of aid, but not forgetting 
first to turn our little shelter under the fallen 
pine into a Bethel of grateful prayer, and an altar 
of holy resolutions for the residue of our days. 

After an hour’s walk around the shore, which 
the impotent waves still lashed and vexed, and 
which ever retain the anger of storms longer 
than the placid sky, we came in sight of a fisher’s 
boat rounding a point. This we hailed. The 
owner of it we had passed in the yacht the day 
before as we were so joyously and unsuspectingly 
gliding into the vortex of the unseen but coming 
storm. He came to the shore and took us in. 

We reached the Pass just at sunset, over still 
rough seas. We saw that the hurricane had 
swept away houses, bridges, baths ; uptorn trees 
and devastated the place. People from the bath 
wharves near the Pass had been blown into 
the water and drowned, and passengers, landed 
at the beginning of the storm from the steamer 
which we saw making an offing, had been caught 
up by the wind ere they could reach the hotel at 
the upper end of the long wharf, and blown bod- 
ily into the air, and dropped into the lake, where 
they perished. Such a tempest had never been 
known before. The shores of the gulf were 
strewn with wrecks for fifty miles. - The steamer 
with difficulty escaped destruction. Our grati- 
tude for our own preservation was deepened as 
we learned this sad story of lives lost, both upon 
the land and upon the deep. 

As for ourselves, we were welcomed as if from 
the dead arisen! That we escaped, no one be- 
lieved, and the frantic mother of brave little 
Charlie, who had “refused to be comforted be- 
cause he was not,” received him from our arms 
as the glad widow of Nain received back to life 
again the only son of her widowed heart. 
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THE SENTENCE OF MIRZA. 


BY WM. RODERICK LAWRENCE. 


No more shalt thou meet with the lovely and fair, 
Nor listen to music, nor join in the dance; 

No more with thy followers victory share, 
Or lead thy brave comrades with sabre and lance. 


Thy hours here are numbered—for soon thou must die! 
Prepare then to meet thy long merited doom ; 

In spirit to answer thy Maker on high, 
And seek thine abode amidst gathering gloom. 


Nought earthly can save—e’en the name of thy sire! 
Thy life’s-blood alone can atone for thy guilt; 
These eyes may still gleam with an unwonted fire, 
But ere the sun sets, thine heart’s blood shall be spilt. 


The last of a race who were noble and brave; 
Though thou to all virtue hast recreant proved ; 

No mother in sorrow shall weep at thy grave, , 
No maiden e’er mourn the proud chieftain she loved. 


When years shall have swept o’er the land of thy birth 
When thy dread name is breathed but in terror and 
fear— 
Will thy spirit still haunt the bright places of earth, 
Which here in probation it cherished as dear? 


Dark myrtle may wave over the graves of the blest, 
When Sharon’s sweet roses expand in their bloom ; 

But nought shall e’er mark the lane place of thy rest, 
Or maidens weave garlands of flowers for thy tomb. 


VIOLANTE’S NECKLACE 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


Tere was at Florence a cloth-merchant, 
called Strambino. He was a little bandy-legged 
man, always busy and running about. ‘‘ Good 
day, Strambino,” his neighbors would some- 
times say to him; “you are stirring early this 
morning! You are as active as a terrier; but 
where are you going so fast?” Strambino 
would wave his hand to signify that he had not 
time to stop, and would redouble his pace with 
new importance. 

This amusing little man had married the 
daughter of a goldsmith, named Violante, a 
head taller than her husband, and who, in a 
family quarrel, would have defended herself 
against even Gerion, the three-headed giant, if 
Fate had given him to her as a husband. Judge 
how this good lady treated so insignificant a 
person as Strambino. So it is said that Madame 
Violante, in order to show the little cloth-mer- 
chant the danger of taking too much upon him- 
self, gave him, now and then, a box on the ear; 
and yet, such was the obstinacy of Strambino, 
and his revengeful disposition, that nothing—not 

even the manual corrections of Violante—could 
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conquer his propensity te interfere with every- 
thing going on in the honse. 

Violante, as is the custom with Italian ladies, 
had a cavalier servente, an admirer and particular 
friend, who often visited her, and sometimes at- 
tended her in public. This was a youth named 
Guido, an apprentice with a furrier in the neigh- 
borhood. Being somewhat suspicions of his 
wife, and jealous of her intimacy with the latter, 
Strambino resolved to lay a snare for her. 

His house, situated on the Place du Marche- 
Neuf, joined a garden, bordering on an unfre- 
quented street, from which it was separated by a 
simple wall, breast high. One evening Stram- 
bino said to his wife: 

“T am more than ever overwhelmed with busi- 
ness, and shall be compelled to set out to-morrow 
for Nocera, where I have a large sum of money 
owing me. My absence will last probably a 
couple of days.” 

“Very well,” replied Violante, “return as 
soon as possible, and take eare that your money 
is not stolen on the way, for it is said that the 
road to Nocera is not the safest.” 

“Tt is well-known in Florence that I am not 
afraid of robbers!” replied the little man, with 
a valiant air. 

Early on the following morning, Strambino’s 
neighbors saw him come out in a travelling cos- 
tume, and walk off rapidly, wearing at his side 
a huge rapier, which greatly embarrassed his 
movements. 

* Hallo ! Strambino,” cried some, “ where are 
you going in that equipment? Is it true that 
you are going to fight the Turks ?” 

As we may suppose, Strambino was too much 
occupied with his project to reply to these jests. 
Having crossed the market-place, he stopped at 
a coffee-house, where he could distinguish the 
door of his dwelling. After an hour of observa- 
tion, he saw this door open, and Violante come 
out, accompanied by the servant, bearing a 
basket on her arm. Strambino, concluding that 
the two women were going to market to pur- 
chase provisions, left the coffee-house, and made 
his way through retired streets to the garden, 
whose walls he hastily climbed, after having as- 
sured himself that no one was looking. From 
thence, having entered the house by a back door, 
of which he had taken the key, he mounted to a 
large apartment situated under the eaves, which 
was seldom visited, because it contained only 
some old furniture, a few empty chests, some 
salt provisions, and the bread for the family ; so 
it was usually kept locked. 

“TI have provisions enough here,” thought 
Strambino ; “ and there is a large broken pitcher, . 


which I will fill with water. I will remain con- 
cealed in this room all day ; and in the evening, 
coming out, sword in hand, I shall surprise my 
wife, who will not fail to appoint a meeting with 
Guido.” 
During the day, Violante, whether from some 
suspicion, or whether she really had business in 
the room where Strambino was concealed; as- 
cénded thither, and saw with a corner of her 
eye, her husband crouched behind a large chest, 
and holding his breath. She appeared not to no- 
tice him ; but immediately penetrating the strat- 
agem, summoned her servant, and feigned to be 


very angry. 

“Paula,” exclaimed she, “am I then of so 
little importance here that you no longer deign 
to obey my orders? You are extremely negli- 
gent, and my dear Strambino has good reason 
to complain and to say that everything goes 
wrong about the house, What did I tell you a 
fortnight ago? Take away these two legs of 
dried beef, which are left here to be eaten by the 
rats. Lazy girl that you are, carry them quickly 
to the kitchen, and remember that my beloved 
Strambino shall find, on his return, his house as 
neat and orderly as he could desire.” 

While Paula exeeuted the orders of her mis- 
tress, Violante pretended to examine the room 
carefully in every corner, and two or three times 
amused herself with frightening Strambino by 
brushing with her dress the chest behind which 
he was concealed. When the servant had re- 
turned, and Violante was satisfied that no other 
provisions were left for Strambinothan the bread 
and the water in the pitcher, she said : 

“Now go and get me the key of this room ; I 
intend that it shall be hereafter as carefully 
closed as the others. My adored Strambino 
wishes it, and he must find no change on his 
return from Nocera.” 

Having taken the key from the hands of Pau- 
la, Violante turned it in the lock, put it in her 
pocket, and quietly descended the stairs. 

Imagine the uneasiness of Strambino when he 
saw himself imprisoned in this room, without 
knowing when he would be able to leave it, and 
having no food at hand but bread and water. 
He could not resolve to call out and have the door 
opened. It would have been necessary to have 
explained how he came there, and to have con- 
fessed that he had been caught in his own trap. 
While Strambino was reflecting thus, seated on 
the chest and ready to hide behind it at the least 
noise, Violante, as we may imagine, was highly 
amused at the predicament in which she had 
placed him. 


heard his wife’s steps on the stairs; tho key 
turned im the lock, and Violante entered with 
the servant to take some bread from the chest. 
“Paula,” said Violante, “have you faithfully 
executed my orders ?” 
** Yes, madam,” replied the servant. 
“You know that my dear Strambino is to re- 
tarn from Nocera this evening, and I wish to 
have a good supper prepared for him on his 
arrival. I told you to buy two partridges.” 
“ They are below.” 
“I do not doubt that they are tender. As for 
fish, I think Strambino will be pleased. with the 


Strambino, I hope no misfortune will happen to 
you on yourway. Go, Paula;.descend into the 
kitchen, and bestow all your attentions upon this 
supper. You will afterwards go to my mother’s, 
and ask her for two bottles of her old wine to 
regale this dear Strambino on his arrival this 
evening.” 

“ She is a good soul after all,” said Strambino 
to himself ; “and the preparations she is making 
for my reception, prove that her husband is al- 
ways in her thoughts, and that she is faithful to 
her duties. I was therefore in the wrong to sus- 
pect her. I, whom she calls her adored Stram- 
boni, her idol. Alas! why can I not do honor 
to this excellent supper prepared for my benefit ? 
My stomach, weary of bread and water, would 
relish those two partridges, the odor of which I 
now smell already, and that delicious trout. 
But how shall I escape from here? If it was 
carnival time, I might persuade Violante that I 
had concealed myself in this chamber for a 
joke; but I would rather die than confess my 
stratagem.” 

Strambino tried the door, to see if it might 

not, by chance, have been left open; but Vio- 
lante had closed it as carefully as the night 
before. 
It is easy to guess for whom this succulent 
supper had been prepared, which had so awak- 
ened the appetite of the unfortunate Strambino. 
Guido and Violante ate it, and drank the wine 
to the health of the unfortunate traveller. 

Meanwhile, the next morning, Violante think- 
ing Strambino sufficiently punished, ascending to 
the chamber, took care, on descending, to leave 
the door open, as if through forgetfulness ; s0 
that when night came, Strambino descended 
cautiously, reached the garden on tiptoe, climbed 
the wall, and returned by the same route he had 
previously pursued, to knock at the door of his 
house, that opened on the Place du Marche Neuf. 
Violante suffered him to knock for some time ; 


On the evening of the mext day Strambino 


then appearing at the window, cried out: 


trout I have bought for him. Ah! my dear. 
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“Who is disturbing tho rest of the household 
at this hour ?”’ 

“Tt is 1,” replied the merchant; “it is your 
Strambino, just arrived from Nocera.” 

“ Alas!” said Violante, “whoever you may be, 
you have chosen a bad time for jesting. My 
husband was to have arrived last evening, and 
some misfortune must have happened to induce 
him to break his word. It is said that the road 
to Nocera is infested with robbers. Go your 
way, then, my friend, and do not disturb an un- 
fortunate woman, who will purchase to-morrow 
her widow’s mourning.” 

* At these words, Violante closed the window, 
and Strambino resumed his knocking. 

“TItis I—Strambino—it is I, by all the saints! 
It is your husband, living, in flesh and bones!” 

“No,” said Violante, reappearing at the win- 
dow, “you can be only the soul of my poor 
Strambino, come to ask masses for his repose. 
You shall have them, were I to devote to this 
purpose all the property left by my husband.” 

“Grief has unsettled your mind, dear wife,” 
returned Strambino. “I demand masses! I 
ask, rather, for supper. Descend to open the 
door, and you will see that it is I who am speak- 
ing to you, though almost dying with fatigue.” 

Violante at last consented to open the door, 
and Strambino entered, scarcely able to walk, so 
entirely had those two days of fasting exhausted 
him. 

“Tt is, indeed, you,” said Violante; “ but 
why did you not return last evening as you 
promised ?” 

“Business of importance detained me at 
Nocera.” 

“ Business !” exclaimed Violante ; “ say, rath- 
er, pleasure. Do you think I shall be the dupe 
of your deceptions? I see in your pale counte- 
nance traces of the three days of dissipation you 
have passed away from Florence with your wor- 
thy companions. Why do you return home at 
midnight, after three days of absence, smelling 
of wing at a league’s distance? Why not wash 
your face and hands at the fountain in the mar- 
ket-place, and drink a cup of water to drive 
away the fames of drunkenness? But no, 
Strambino returns, staggering, and so little car- 
ing to conceal his condition that his first act is 
to make such a horrible noise at his own door as 
to attract all the neighbors to their windows.” 

“Compose yourself, Violante,” said Stram- 
bino, confounded by this scene; “I declare to 


» 


“And I declare to you,” replied Violante, 
“that this scene is scandalous; I dare say you 


money you were to receive at Nocera. Show it 
tome! Where is it?” 

“T have not touched it !” stammered Strambi- 
no ; ‘my debtor was absent—that is to say he did 
not happen to have the sum—or, rather, I grant- 
ed him a new delay. His wife wept. Ah! if 
you could have seen her.” 

“T see,” exclaimed Violante, “that you are 
lying! I see that you have received this money, 
which you have eaten and drank, if not gambled 
away. And, meanwhile, I was awaiting you, 
full of anxiety, and thinking that on your return 
you would use a part of the money in buying for 
me that pearl necklace which you have so long 
promised me ; but I had not reckoned upon the 
wine, the play, and the worthy friends. I did 
not know that your debtor would be absent, that 
his wife would weep ; I did not know you would 
return ashamed, stammering, drunk and penni- 
less, for if I had known it, I would have left you 
to spend the night out of doors.” 

Strambino, finding that the story about the 
pretended debtor did not avail him, did not 
know how to appease the fary of Violante. He 
therefore asked her pardon for the anxiety he 
had caused her, excused himself as well as he 
could, confessed that he had indeed dined with a 
few friends, but honorably and in good company. 
Afterwards they had played some, but he had 
lost nothing. As for the sum which he had gone 
to collect, he called all the saints to witness that 
he had received none of it; but that should not 
prevent him from giving Violante the promised 
necklace; and he entreated her acceptance of it 
as a pledge of his repentance. ; 

Violante, after having at first scornfully re- 
pulsed the offer of the necklace, at last consent- 
ed to accept it, and to pardon her husband. Af- 
terwards Strambino, who confessed that he had 
been smoking a little too much, humbly with- 
drew to his chamber, without daring to ask for 
supper, although he was half dead with hunger ; 
and the chronicle adds that he never spoke of 
re-visiting Nocera. 

OPTICAL DELUSION. 

Theeye may be curtailed of half its obj 
Mr. Abernethy and Dr. Wollaston were 
often in this dilemma of a sense, so that only 
one-half of a person or @ name, on which they 
were looking, was visible to them. Mr. Aber- 
nethy, in his facetious way, referring to his own 
name, said he could see as far as the ne, but 
could not see a bit of the thy. ‘This illusion is at 
once explained by anatomy. The optic nerve, 


at one — some and crosses 0 
of its fibres; thus one nerve chiefly supplies one 


paralyze one half of each retina, the 


have spent in dissipation to the last sequin, the 


only perceiving half the object or word.—Bizarre. 


half of both eyes. Disease of nerve ma — 
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OLD ROGER JOHNSON, 


BY PAUL CREYTON. 


cents, ten cents!’ muttered old Roger 
Johnson, fumbling the bit of silver in his palm. 
“Ten cents,” he repeated, childishly, a feeble 
smile flitting over his blue lips, with a sickly 
glare on his haggard features; “’tisn’t much ; 
but it will buy my supper—breakfast, dinner and 
supper, all in one—and God be thanked for that 
—God be thanked for that !” 

His words died away to an inaudible whis- 
per, as, hugging his tattered garments around 
him, he tottered along the street. 

It was at the close of a rude winter’s day. 
The evening dusk had fallen, and a few fine 
flakes of snow fluttered down out of the dark 
gray clouds that lowered above the city. As 
old Roger picked his way carefully across the 
icy slabs, a gay young lamplighter, passing on 
his evening round, set his ladder against a post 
close by, mounted smartly, and touched witha 
match the eager jets of gas, which cast a yellow 
radiance all around the old man’s feet, 

“Ha!” said Roger, with the very ghost of a 
laugh flitting airily from his numb, cold lips, 
“that’s a goodomen. Light, light, golden light, 
too, all over my poor old ragged shoes! So, in 
my life, I’ve been groping, groping, though 
Heaven knows I capered as gaily as any school- 
boy once, and walked as proudly as any youth, 
afterwards—till now the cold winter night is set- 
ting in, and it’s all-powering dark before me— 
so dark, and chill, and threatening! But there 
will come a gleam soon—just like this which 
brightens all around me—and—and—” 

‘The old man was mumbling again—with a 
sort of childish, dreamy glee, when, setting his 
foot incautiously upon a clod of ice, he slipped, 
and fell helplessly on the frozen ground. 

“ Hillo, old cove—you hurt?” cried a merry 
schoolboy. 

“ He’s down there looking after a pin,” laugh- 
ed another, sliding by, with a sled at his heels. 

The boys passed on and the old man strug- 
gled to regain his feet. But he was feeble and 
rheumatic, and the fall had well nigh shaken the 
life outofhim. When he came alittle to himself, 
he observed that a kind gentleman was assisting 
him with cheering words. 

“No, Iam not much damaged,” said Roger, 
gratefully. “Thank you, sir, ’twouldn’t have 
been much matter if I’d broken my neck. I aint 
of much account in the world—nobody would 
miss old Roger Johnson.” 
“Have you far to go?” asked the stranger. 
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“Not to-night, thank Heaven. I live, or rath- 
er stay, right around the corner here, third door 
up the alley.” 

“ Well, good-night to you. Mind and keep 
your legs under you,” cried the stranger. 

He paesed on, and the old man, dragging his 
shaking limbs into a provision shop on the corner, 
purchased a loaf of bread with the bit of silver 
to which he had clung tightly all the while, then 
creeping with unsteady steps into the alley, en- 
tered a dark, dilapidated doorway with his supper 
under his arm 

As he was stumbling up a dismal old staircase, 
a sharp feminine voice cried out to him from me 
floor of the first landing : 

“Is that you, Johnson ?” ¢ 

“TI s’pose it is ; though I sometimes more than 
half believe I’m somebody else,”’ replied the old 
man. 

“Why didn’t you speak? I’d open the door, 
80 ’s *t you could see,” cried the other. 

“ Where does that light come from ?” asked 
Roger. “Do you indulge in lamplight, for it’s 
hardly dark, Mrs. Stone ?” 

“Come in here, and you'll see! There, you 
didn’t expect such a fire as that, did yen, Gel 

son ?”’ 

“Bless you, woman, that I didn’t! You're 
warm as toast inhere! How jolly it is to seea 
stove all of a glow like that! Where did your 
coal come from ?” 

*«0O,” said Mrs. Stone, “Sydney brought 
me three dollars to-day; and the children was 
all a shivering and chattering so on the stingy 
little wood fire, I took itinto my head that thése. 
three dollars should go to getting us all warm 
once, if we was never warm again in our lives. 
So what did I do but go and order a quarter of 
a ton of coal; and the young ones have been as 
merry as crickets ever since. They’re quite con- 
tentto go without their supper, so there’s a good 
fire for them to cuddle down by. Come in; it’s 
a free warm, Johnson. As long as the coal 
lasts, I want everybody to enjoy it that can. 
You shall set with us this evening—your room 
is so awful dreary, Johnson !” 

The frozen tears thawed in the old man’s eyes ; 
but his voice was so choked that he could not 
express his thanks. Seating himself in a rick- 
etty old chair, he warmed his cold shins and 
rubbed his shriveled. hands over the stove ; pat- 
ted the children’s heads; and ended by dividing 
the larger portion of his loaf among them, re- 
serving but a scanty fragment for himself. 

Mrs. Stone remonstrated against this gener- 

osity. But the children seized upon the food so 


eagerly, that the grateful old man declared, with 
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tears running down his cheeks, that it did him 
more good to see them eat, than it would for 
him to sit down to the most bountiful feast. 

The meagre meal was soon concladed, when 
heavy footsteps were heard on the stairs. The 
poor woman’s heart almost ceased to beat. She 
turned so pale that the old man observed her 
change of countenance, even in that dim light. 

‘Is it father ?” whispered the children, 

At that moment an angry voice demanded with 
an oath, “ why she did not hold a light ?” 

“Hush!” said Mrs. Stone to the cowering 
little ones. 

She opened the door and presently a shabby, 
frost-bitten, middle-aged man came blustering 
into the room. It was the woman’s hasband, 
who, always when he had money to spend, de- 
serted his family for the grog shop, and who, in- 
variably on finding himself destitute, returned 
to them for shelter. 

He was a brutal, tyrannical man, thoug: he 
had not been always so, in sooth—and his ap- 
pearance was a signal for general trouble and 
fear. It made poor old Roger Johnson’s heart 
burn in his bosom to hear Jacob Stone demand 
money of his wife, and curse her because she had 
that day spent all their oldest son’s earnings for 
fuel; and when the unfeeling father snatched 
from the hands of a sickly child the crust that 
had been given it to gnaw, the old man spoke 
out his indignation. This led to a sharp quar- 
rel, and he was driven with oaths from the 
room. Jacob slammed the door after him, and 
the feeble lodger crept darkling 
and windy attic. 

He sighed as he sat there in the daanend 
the uninviting bed. The comfort he had just 
tasted made the present desolation more bitter 
by its contrast. The old man huddled himself 
together with the tattered bed-covering wrapped 
around him, and resting his elbows on his knees, 
wept and sobbed like any little child. It seem- 
ed the darkest of allthe dark, dark hours he yet 
had known. Always until now, he had seen 
some little ray of hope when the gloom was 
thickest ; but in the present anguish, nothing was 
left him but to die. 

Once the old man started up and cursed him- 
self for a fool. He was half-famished, in a win- 
try garret ; and the reflection that he had given 
away to the greedy ones of Jacob Stone nearly 
the whole of his last loaf, fired him with indig- 
nation at his own folly. 

“Tdeserve to starve,” he mattered. “ The 
world is all selfishness, and he who gives any- 
thing is a dull dolt—let him suffer! But O, 
this hunger and cold! have I deserved so much?” 


There were others well fed and warmed that 
night. Roger thought of them; he visited in 
fancy the houses of the rich; he saw happy 
families with shining faces sitting around glow- 
ing hearths. Then he wept again; not now 
with envy or remorse. He thanked God that 
there was comfort in the world, although his lot 
was to suffer. He thought of the man who gave 
him the money that purchased the loaf; of him 
who lifted him up when he had fallen, and spok- 
en kind words to him; of the good and patient 
Mrs. Stone, the mother of the children he had 
fed ; and for all his hunger pangs he felt richly 
compensated, in the consciousness of having 
done one self forgetting, charitable act, which 
made him, in spite of his poverty and rags, a 
brother to all the good and noble hearts that 
throbbed in human clay. 

The old man’s limbs meanwhile grew chill 
and numb; and he was wondering if it would 
be possible for him to get warm if he went to 
bed, when he heard a step on the stair, and pres- 
ently saw a light shining through the wide cracks 
around the door. — 

“ Have you gone to bed, Johnson?” 

It was Mrs. Stone’s voice, and the old man 
aroused himself to answer. 

“No; I thought I’d try a sitting-freeze first,” 
said he, with sad, playfal humor. “Anything 
wanting 

“ Yes,” replied the woman. “ There’s a man 
down stairs wants to see you.” 

“To see me ?” echoed the astonished lodger, 
starting up. ‘ You don’t mean me ?” 

Mrs. Stone did mean him, indeed; and he 
hastened to shake the coverlid from his shoul- 
ders, and accompany her down stairs, All was 
quiet in her room; Jacob having fallen asleep 
by the stove stupefied by the heat. The caller 
was waiting in the dark entry-way below; and 
the woman held the lamp while Roger went down 
to speak with him, 

The old man was all tremulous with a vague 
apprehension that something was going to 
happen to him; nor was this feeling entirely dis- 
sipated when, in the person who took his hand, 
and addressed him with kindly tones, he recog- 
nized the man that had so lately helped him to 
regain his footing in the slippery street. 

“ I was afraid I should not find you,” said the 
visitor. ‘“ But from the time I left you, your 
words, ‘ Old Roger Johnson—around the corner, 

third door up the alley’—kept ringing in my 
ears, and I was finally compelled to come back 
and look for you.” 

“ God bless you, sir,” articulated the shiver 
ing old man. “ This is an honor—I don’t know 
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how I have deserved—you must have made a 
mistake.” 

“None at all. I thought you might be very 
poor and in need of assistance.” . 

“ True, true—I am poor enough, bat—but—” 

Roger’s voice failed him; and he began to 
shake again as with an ague. 

“ You are cold,” said his newfriend. “ Come, 
let’s step into yonder shop and talk over 
matters.”” 

Roger hesitated. 

“They turn me out, sir, when I go there to 

“They will not tarn me out,” replied the 
other. “ Come along.” 

They entered a common refreshment saloon, 
and by the countenance and protectio of his 
new friend, Roger was permitted to enjoy a seat 
by the stove. 

“You look like a man who has seen hard 
times,” observed the stranger. 

“T have suffered almost everything, sir,” re- 
plied Johnson, in a subdued, unsteady tone. “I 
don’t know why I am left to live.” 

“But you have some idea of happiness in 
store for you yet; no man is without that, you 
know !” 

“T sometimes dream of such a thing. I have 
hopes, I have hopes, sir—rainbow colored, some 
of ’em are, too. But it’s all delusion. My cas- 
tles are built in the air, and they’re forever 
tumbling down about my ears. I know what 
would make me happy, sir; but what’s the use 
of talking? It’s something I can’t have.” 

“Speak it out, friend Johnson!” cried the 
Stranger. “But be careful and not place your 
expectations too high. The gods love mod- 
esty, you know.” 

“Well, sir, it’s just this—nothing more nor 
less than three meals a day.” 

“Three meals a day !” 

“I knew you'd call it extravagant,” said Rog- 
er, with a faint smile. “ But I wouldn’t mind 
your rich dishes ; only give me plenty of bread 
and potatoes—with now and then a bit of cheese, 
or salt fish, or may-be a morsel of dried beef or 
smoked bacon; make me spre of that, day after 
day, as long as I live, so that I can keep clear 
of the alms-house, and you’d see mea happy 
man, if there is not another in creation !”’ 

“And haven’t you as much already?” cried 
the astonished stranger. 

Roger replied that with his poor health he had 
found it so difficult to get work that winter, and 
it was always so painful-for him to ask alms, 
that his subsistence had not a half a 


“ Good heavens!” exclaimed his friend; “in 
all this wasteful city, is it possible that one man 
can be found reduced to such extremes! One, 
too, whose happiness would be so cheaply pur- 
chased—three poor meals a day !” 

“Cheap, ifone had the money,” suggested 


“ T have the money! and by all that’s pre- 
cious, I will devote so much of it to a pension 
that will afford you this royal bliss 1” 

“O sir, don’t jest with me!” 

“Y’m not jesting, friend Johnson! To show 
you how much in earnest I am—waiter, cook 
this man the choicest steak you have. Or would 
you prefer mutton chops? or, anything else on 
the bill? Speak for yourself.” 

As soon as the old man had sufficiently re- 
covered from his amazement to realize his good 
fortane, he made choice of some cold fowl, 
with hot biscuit and coffee, because these com- 
forting items could be most readily produced. 

The sympathetic stranger, who, by the way, 
was a fine looking man of forty, with a tasteful 
whisker and an exceedingly pleasant eye—seem- 
ed to enjoy the meal although he tasted nothing, 
quite as much as the famished Roger himself. 

Still the old man was unable to realize that 
he was to have the luxury of such living every 
day. : Tt seemed so much like a fairy story, ora 
dream ! 

“If you don’t believe me, look here; this is 
my business card. You ought to know me— 
perhaps you do. I am rich enough to afford any 
little caprice of this kind—as you will see, by 
calling at my store in the morning.” 

Roger began to be convinced. By this time 
the stimulus »f food was having its effect, and 
the happiness found expression in deep, quiet 
laughter and tears. 

“Now are you sure you are going to be per- 
fectly happy?” asked Mr. Upton. “Three 
meals a day—all the world has that, but I don’t 
know two really happy men. Isn’t there some- 
thing else you would like ?” 

“TI forgot my clothes,” said Roger. “I 
should like a good warm coat and whole trousers 
and shoes, for this cold weather; but then, if I 
have plenty to eat, I can manage to keep myself 
warm.” 

“The clothes you shall have,” rejoined the 
other. “I had forgotten them myself. Waiter, 
call ahack forme. You shall go to my house, 

friend Johnson, and I'll look over my wardrobe 
this very evening, and see if I can’t furnish you 
with an outfit.” 


The old man’s heart leaped for joy. Still, he 


meal a day. 


seemed to be more than half-inelined to believe 
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that it was all a trick, even after Mr, Upton had 
taken him with him into the hack. 

“T’ve made sure of my supper, at any rate,” 
said Roger to himself. ‘ There’s no trick about 
that.” 

They alighted before a handsome brick dwell- 
ing-house, with a silver knob on the door, and a 
silver bell handle, and the name of “ Upton” 
on a silver-plate—as the old man saw by a bright 
gaslight that burned before the just painted steps. 

The merchant entered by means of a night- 
key, showing that he felt at home on the prem- 
ises; and presently the old man was introduced 
into a snug little library, where, among other 
comforts, there was a fire glowing brightly in 
the grate. 

The adventure ldoked more and more like 
reality ; and when with his own hands the mer- 
chant brought from an adjoining room, coats, 
vests, pantaloons and shirts, all good and whole, 
some scarcely worn at all, and told him to choose 
what suited him best, Roger chuckled with a 
deep inward joy, scarce clouded by a doubt. 


“But I ought to have a good wash and shave’ 


"fore getting into anything respectable in the 
shape of clothing.” 

“I thought of that, so I ordered a warm bath, 
which wili be ready for you in a few minutes. 
I’ve sent for my barber, too, who’ll be here by 
the time you come out of the bath. Now have 
faith, old man, and fear nothing. I’m deter- 
mined to see if it’s possible to make one man 
perfectly happy.” 

“You've chosen a promising subject,’’ said 
Johnson, with a smile of quiet glee. “I’m a 
good natural capacity that way ; and if any man 
is suffered to appreciate comfort, I can set up 
that modest claim !” 

So the old man was put into a bath ; then bar- 
bered by a fellow skilful with razor and shears ; 
and finally clad in garments that would have 
been respectable on change. 

Then Roger sat down in the easy chair which 
Upton placed for him before the grate, and wept 
like a child. 

“ What’s the matter ?”’ asked his friend. 

“This reminds me of my better days—it 
brings such strange things to my memory!” 
murmured the old man. 

“Is that all? I thought there might be some- 
thing else necessary to your happiness. Y 

Nothing—nothing !” 

“Nothing at all? Are you sure *” 

“‘ Indeed ”’—a cloud passed over the old man’s 
face—“ there is one thing I would like to have 
the favor of you.” 


“Speak out, I tell you, oldman! I knew 
there was something else.” 

“ My lodging is cheerless and cold. I freeze 
there these raw nights; and I aint sure three 
meals a day and the warmest clothing will be 
sufficient to carry my happiness into that gloomy 
hole.” 

“‘ What will you have, then?” 

“O, Lask nothing; but the truth is, if I was 
able to rent a little more comfortable lodging—” 

“ What would you fancy? *Twill dono harm 
to talk.” 

“Tam well aware that the only genuine, ciy- 
ilized way of living, is to have a house of one’s 
own—but that of eourse I am not foolish enough 
to think of.” 

“ But supposing you were to have a house— 
what sort of a hose would you like ?” 

“If you mean just such a house as I would 
like—why, I’d say some such a house as this of 
yours. Everything seems so comfortable here! 
A man ought to be happy as Adam, in an Eden 
like this.” 

“ Now, I'll tell you what, old man,” cried the 
enthusiastic merchant—“ I can’t think of turning 
myself out of doors, even for the sake of philos- 
ophy; but if you’ll let me live here and have 
my own way a little, Pll give you this house 
to be your home as long as you live,” 

Old Roger Johnson opened his eyes wider 
with wonder. 

“ It shall be as if you were my father,” said 
the eccentric Mr. Upton. “ Everything I have 
shall be at your service. You shall sit with me 
at table, and enjoy your three meals a day; my 
tailor, my baker,,.my scryants—all are yours. 
So you'll have nothing to do but. be happy! 
’T will be worth half my fortune to have a happy 
man inmy house. What do you say to that?” 

“ Now you are mocking me?” sighed the old 
man, deeply troubled. 

“So you thought at first; but I’ll teach you 
that I was never more in earnest in my life.” 

“But I can never pay you!” 

“You will pay me, I tell. you, by being 
happy !” 

“It is too much—too much!” 

“Nota jot too much, old man. And take 
my word for it, it wont be long before you will 
think of something else necessary to full and 
complete bliss. Isee by your eye you have al- 
ready thought of something ; am I right?” 

“ Indeed,” said the old man, letting fall a tear, 
“T can never think of being happy, until I know 
whether my child Edith still lives, or what has 
become of her.” 

“ Ho, then you have a daughter ?” 
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“Thad a danghter—to know that I have ‘one, 

and that she is fair, and good, and happy, would 
be worth more than all these blessings you so 
lavishly bestow upon me; to know that, is all I 
ask of Heaven—then I would be content to 
die.” 

“But how could you lose sight of your 
child ” 

“0, it would take a long story to tell you that. 
The poor thing’s mother married me against the 
will of her family, who hated me because I was 
poor. But I was fortunate im business ; and in 
the course of time I was able to invite my wife’s 
proud parents to my own house, and treat them 
as well as such people ought to be treated. 
Edith was our third child; and all the dearer, 
because she came late to fill the place of one 
brother and two sisters, who one after the other 
had been taken from our hearts and laid in the 
grave. When she was thirteen years old, a fail- 
ure of a large firm in which my fortune and rep- 
utation were staked, swept away everything I 
had earned, and left me penniless. In the midst 
of the trouble, my poor wife died, and necessity 
compelled me to commit Edith to the care of her 
grandparents. 

“O the sorrow of that time!” said the old 
man, weeping again. “ To forget it, and to re- 
trieve my fallen fortunes, I made a voyage to the 
East Indies. *Twould take all night to tell you 
what chances befell me on sea and land. Let 


allthat pass. It is enough to say that, after an 


absence of twenty years, I returned with broken 
health, poor as when I went abroad. Then com- 
menced a search for my child ; but her grand- 
-parents had been dead many years—she had 
been thrown upon the world. I could find no 
oneto tell me what had become of her—no one 
who remembered her even !” 

“ And is it so necessary to your happiness that 
you should find her?” asked Mr. Upton..‘‘ Con- 
sider—how changed she is by this time, if indeed 
she lives !” 

“T have thonght of that,” sighed Roger. “ But 
O, she was the sweetest girl. If I could but 
find her as I left her—still a child—then—then 
my cup of happiness would be full!” 

_ The merchant arose, smiling, noble-browed, 
radiant with the inspiration that filled him, 

“ Have faith,” he cried—“ have faith, and mir- 
acles may yet be performed. I have a power to 
do you good beyond anything you have yet con- 
ceived of. Speak the word, and it shall be done. 
Shall I restore your child ?” 

He looked and spoke like a prophet. ‘The 

_old man was thrilled and awed. His lips moved 
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‘flew a door at the merchant’s touch; and into the 
full flooding light which streamed from the astral 
globe, stepped the graceful form of a young girl, 
fresh, and beautifal, and glad, with bright curls 
rippling all over her fair head and neck, 

“My own child—my own Edith!” cried out 
the wonderstruck old man. ‘ But—but—it 
cannot be,”” he faltered, sinking back upon the 
chair from which he had risen, in the excitement 
of the moment—* it cannot be !” 

“ Look at her,” said the merchant, “and have 
faith.” 

The old man looked again. Those melting 
blue eyes, that sweet and cherry mouth, those 
dimpled cheeks, the fair, white brow, and demure 
chin—every feature was his child’s, his Edith’s ! 
Yet it was not his child that stood before him ; 
else she was something more than human; else 
she was an apparition that might at any time 
vanish into air. 

“Who are you, darling?” he asked, in brok- 
en accents. 

“Tam Edith Johnson,” said the child, with 
a bashful smile. 

The old man took her in his arms, and bowed 
his face over that lovely head, and sobbed out 
his emotion. 

“I understand it now!”. he said, speaking 
with am effort. ‘‘ This is my child’s child—my 
Edith’s Edith! And my Edith—the woman, 
the mother, where is she ?” 

Already a slender female form was kneeling at 
the old man’s feet; affectionate lips kissed his 
hands, affectionate eyes bathed them in warm 
tears ! 

Father—father !” 

' The kneeler looked up. It seemed his own 
lost wife that had come up out of the past to em- 
brace him there again ! 

O time! O miracle of life! © wondrous di- 
vine law! ever working in the broad day and in 
the secrecy and silence of night—when we wake 
and when we sleep, the same—pushing forward 
the germ into the plant, from the plant produc- 
ing flower and fruit, and from flower and fruit 
evoking new germs—creating all things new, 
each hour and each moment in the day—parent 
and child, parent and child, forever ! 

Such thoughts whirled and burned in the old 
man’s brain as daughter and grand-daughter lay 
in his arms, and his hot tears rained down upon 
their hair, 

“How is it that I never found you before, 
dear father?” asked Mrs. Upton—for she was 
the merchant’s wife. “How I have longed 
to hear from you—-to know if you were alive. 


with a feeble murmur; and on the instant, open 


I thought you must have died in some foreign 


something said to me, deepin my soul, that it 
was you. I told him of this scar upon your 
cheek—he had observed it, and we no longer had 
a doubt but you were, indeed, my father. How 
I wished to accompany him when he went back 
to find you. But he said the truth must de dis- 
closed to you carefully and by degrees, for he 
thought you ill and feeble; so I have waited 
patiently for this moment, when I could safely 
throw myself at your feet, and call you father !” 

“Jt is not a dream? it is all real—you are, 
you are my child ?” said the excited old man. 
“ © God be thanked! God be thanked!” 

“Amen!” responded the generous-hearted 
merchant, looking on with glistening eyes. 

“Don’t weep, father!” pleaded Edith, weep- 
ing herself the while. “Your trials are all 
over.” 

“You have every wish of your heart, and 
all you lave to do, is to be perfectly happy,” 
added her husband. 

“Yes, yes!” said the old man. “But why,” 
—he patted his grandchild’s cheek with tender 
playfulness—“ why did you tell me your name 
was Edith Johnson 

“ That is my name,” replied the young girl— 
“Edith Johnson Upton. And if you are my 
grandfather, I am so glad! I shall love you so 
much !” 

“T shall be afraid to go» to sleep to-night,” 
mused the old man, “for fear that when I wake 
up, I shall find myself in Mrs. Stone’s attic, and 
this will be all a dream that is past! But if it 
isn’t a dream, there’s one thing more required to 
give me perfect peace of mind.” 

“TI thought as much !” laughed Mr. Upton. 
“ Speak it out.” 

“Poor Mrs. Stone and her children—some- 
thing should be done for them. Protect her 
from her brutal husband, and procure her eldest 
son a good situation, where his time and his tal- 
ents will bring comfort to that poor family.” 

“ That shall be done if there’s any virtue in 
money !” said Mrs. Upton. “Is there anything 
else ” ‘ 

“ Nothing ; only let me know your history, 
my Edith?” 

“ You shall lie down, father, and I will talk to 
you about myself until you fall asleep. Don’t 
be afraid,” said the young woman, tenderly. 
* T will take good care that you do not wake in 


Mrs. Stone’s attic!” 
So the old man was conducted to a comfort- 


sconced in the soft sheets ofa luxurious couch, 
his daughter came to him and sat by his side, 
soothing him with gentle speech, until all this 
happiness dissolved, and entered, fantastically 
mixed and interfused, into the fancies of a 
dream. Then silently calling down blessings 
upon his head, Mrs. Upton softly withdrew from 
his side, and left the chamber. 
“O God,” she said, “may the dear old man 
never know earthly sorrow more |” 
Late the following morning she went herself 
to awaken him. How soundly he slept! His 
thin hands were crossed upon his breast; his 
pale cheek rested calmly on the pillow; there 
was a smile on his wan lips; but not a motion— 
not even a breath. Edith touched his brow; it 
was cold. She felt his lips—they were rigid and 
chill. She did not shriek, or sob, or shed one 
tear, but with a feeling of awe, she turned her 
eyes upward, and wish clasped hands murmured : 
*“O God, thy will be done !” 
Her prayer of the previous night had been an- 
swered—not as she had hoped. No more earthly 
sorrow, indeed, could the old man know! A 
happy door had been opened to him in his last 
mortal hours, and through that his spirit had 
passed into the blessed country where alone 
perfect peace and happiness await us. 

Edith felt this when her pions heart repeated, 
with earnest faith and trust : 

“O God, thy will be done!” 


TIED DOWN AT HOME, 


A friend of ours, living not far from Pontise, 
was one day importaned by his wife to take her 
to a ride. e gentleman, being a man of busi- 
ness, pleaded his engagements, when the wife 
replied with the old story, that she must “ be tied 
down at home.” The husband replied that if 
any person would furnish him with clothing to 
wear, and enough to eat and drink he be 
willing to “ be tied down at home.” 

A few days after, the gentleman came home 
earlier than usual, and being —- lay down 
on the sofa and fell into a sound sleep. His wife 
took cords and slyly tied his hands ther, 
served his feet in the same way, and made him 
fast to the sofa. She then set a table with all 
that the house afforded, and placed an extra suit 
within his reach. This done, she started to pay 
a friend a visit. Upon her returning late in the 
evening, she found her subject of domestic dis- 
cipline in the ont tae except he was wide 
awake and very A 

** What on earth does all this mean ?”” said he. 

“Nothing,” quietly remarked his wife, “ex- 
cept the consummation of your earthly er" 
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able chamber; and when he was peacefully en- 
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land, but when my good husband, here, came | 
home this evening, and told me had seen an 
old man who called himself Roger Johnson, 
| 
| 
down at home.’” 
meat were seen riding out next day,— Oswego ; 


SHOT THROUGH THE HEART. 


I’M GOING HOME TO-MORROW. 


BY 8. BARRETT. 


I am going home to-morrow, 
And what joyous thoughts arise, 

At the hope of meeting dear ones, 
Whom my heart has learned to prise. 


In my mind I see the cottage, 

Close beneath the mountain’s brow, 
And the tall, old elms before it— 

Tam gazing on them now. 


There’s the little babbling streamlet, 
Winding round among the hills; , 


And the birds are sweetly ringing— 
I can hear their echoing trills. 


‘Tis but visionary dreaming; 
Yet I would it might remain— 

Ah, to-morrow ‘twill be real, 
For I’m going bome again! 


SHOT THROUGH THE HEART. 
A TALE OF BOSTON. 


BY HENRY 8. DOANE. 


THE HAUNTED HOUSB. 

I nave astory to tell you with a true mystic 
flavor—one that is incidental in its scenes and 
character to our own city, its events having oc- 
curred not long since in that outre locality, known 
as Bleak Aley. 

Any one can tell you where Bleak Alley is— 

just over there on the bleakest and most flisa- 
greeable portion of that bleak and disagreeable 
elevation called Fort Hill. It is a narrow street 
situated on the water-side of the hill, and expos- 
ed to the full current of the winter blasts that 
sweep in from the chilly waters of Massachusetts 
Bay; and hence it is a place that is peculiarly 
favored at almost all seasons of the year, with 
elemental music of yarious kinds and gradations 
—among which we need pause only to mention 
the howling of the wind, the clatter of elap-boards, 
and the slamming of doors and shutters. From 
time immemorial, people have looked upon it as 
av out-of-the-way, unfavored spot, where no good 
waits upon the inhabitants, where poverty is 
always the most severe, and calamity the most 
disastrous—and where it were worse than folly 
for any man, or woman either, to look forward 
to « life of happiness and luxury. 

But for all that, Bleak Alley was inhabited, 
and pretty extensively supplied with a popula- 
tion, too. People had been born there, lived 
there, and died there, without doing any partic- 
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alar amount of good or evil; or attracting any 
particular share of attention; and they had fol- — 
lowed ont the old beaten tracks their fathers had: 
trod before them, without any desire to change 
their lot or residence—living as if it had beén ~ 
intuitively settled in their minds that it was im- 
possible for a man to fill any station other than 
that to which he was born. ; 

And Bleak Alley had its light and its shade ; its 
sunshine and its darkness ; its December and its 
May ; its old men and its young men ; its mat- 
rons and its maid—and it is of one of the latter, 
the belle, par excellence of Bleak Alley, that our 
story will especially treat. 

Bat I am getting ahead of my subject. It 
was just at dusk of achilly day in winter, not 
many years ago—but yet so far back that the 
writer was a boy—that a fair but pale young girl 
of fifteen summers passed out of one of the busi- 
ness thoroughfares that intersected with Bleak 
Alley, and walked rapidly up the latter street. 
As she did so, a young man who had been stand- 
ing in a doorway near the corner, evidently 
waiting for and expecting her, stepped out in 
front of her, attracting her attention and arrest- 
ing her steps; and a look of recognition passed 
between them, while a blush crimsoned the pal- 
lid cheeks and neck of the girl. 

The young man could not have been far from 
twenty years of age. He was dressed in a suit 
of costly texture and fashionable make ; sported 
a-watch and chain, several finger-rings, a dia- 
mond pin, and other evidences of being the 
possessor of wealth. His manner and appear 
ance was that of a man who had mingled a great. 
deal in society, and could be judged by the 
usual standard of a rich young man of the world 
—yet he evinced the accomplishment of a gentle- 
man, and was scrupulously polite and refined 
in his deportment, especially to the opposite 
sex. 

The indications of wealth that adorned the 
person of the young man, foi med a striking con- 
trast with the indications of extreme poverty 
that were visible in the garb and appearance of 
the pale young girl that stood beforehim. She 
was robed in a cheap calico dress that had evi- 
dently been a long time in use, if its scantiness 
might be taken as a conviction that it had been 
made for her before her youth had merged into 
womanhood. The shoes upon her feet were 
much worn, and had originally been of a cheap 
and ungainly pattern. The shawl she had 
drawn tightly around her fragile form, was very - 
thin, of scanty size, much worn, and insufficient . 
for the purpose to which it was applied, for she 


shivered from head to foot with the cold. An 
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o)d hood was upon her head, and thus, without 
gloves, dressed in old and tattered garments, 
an@ holding a large bundle under her arm, the 
pale-faced and shivering girl paused to learn the 
wishes of the son of pampered luxury that had 
crossed her path. 

That the twain had met before, was evinced 
by their mutual salutations; and that there had 
been cause for distrust and dislike on the part of 
the maiden, was a fact that could have been 
easily read in the look of anxiety that flitted 
over her features. 

“You know me, don’t you, Ellen?” asked 
the young man, secing that she checked her steps 
with evident reluctance, and looked wonderingly 

upon him. 

“Yes, Mr. Norton, but I am in a harry, and 
cannot pause to converse with you now. Some 
other time will do as well, if you have aught to 
say to me—good evening !” 

She passed rapidly on; but*Mr. Norton fol- 
lowed and detained her. 

“Surely,” said he, “you will not deny me 
the privilege of a few moments’ conversation ? 
I have waited here in the cold a long time in 
hopes of addressing you.” 

“My mother is waiting for me, and will be- 


come anxious for my safety if I am not soon at 


home. i have just been to the store, and am 
- returning with some work, that I am in a great 
: hurry tofinish. But whathave you tosay to me, 
»Edgar—Mr. Norton, I mean? I cannot pause 
«here long in the cold,” she added, shivering. 

“Much, if you will but listen,” replied the 
-yeung man, walking along by her side. “I 
--weuld tell you that the love hitherto expressed 
- forjyou has increased every day and hour since 
last-we met, and that I have found it impossi- 
ble-to obey the commands you laid upon me, not 
tosee you again.” 

“ Well, and now that we have met—?” 

4" desire to renew my protestations of love, 
and-assure you that I am more desirous than 
evervef making you mine!” 

“By marriage?’ asked Ellen, quickly, and 
with features half convulsed with anxiety and 
excitement, as she paused and looked earnestly 
up into her companion’s face. 

“Nol” she added, as he hesitated, and the 
-blood receded from her features, leaving them 

. pale and rigid as marble, and, weak and heart- 
sick, she leaned against the tempter for support. 
“Honorable marriage is not in your proposition, 
nor in your heart ; and yet you will speak to me 
of love 1” 

The poor girl burst into a passionate flood of 


rears, and fearing that her agitation might at- 


tract attention from the passers-by, Mr. Norton 
conducted her into a side alley where there were 
few or none to observe them, and commenced 
making apologies and expressing considerations 
—but the maiden would not hear him. 

“No, Mr. Norton,” she continued, as soon as 
she could command her emotion, releasing her- 
self from his grasp. ‘I will not remain to hear 
your idle excuses for such heartless conduct. 
You have said that your parents, your position 
in society, and a host of other considerations, 
forbade you to marry a poor girl like me; and 
so let it be. Never speak to me of love again, 
never, if you are aman and gentleman, persecute 
me more !” 

Her voice was mournful and quivering as 
she turned away. It spoke of outraged feelings 
of honor, of propriety, of a keen and religions 
sense of right, and yet it spoke most thrillingly 
of love. Again she would have passed on, but 
her companion detained her by the hand. 

“Think once more before you go,” said he, 
“of my proposal. You are now struggling on 
as a poor sewing girl, surrounded by all the hor- 
rors of a poverty rendered more horrible by the 
inclemency of the season, and sickness in your 
family; you are the mere slave of those who 
employ your services in sewing; and as dark as 
your lot now is, it is very probable that it will 
ere long become worse. On the other hand, there 
is one who loves you devotedly, who would, if 
you would only be to him what he asks, take 
you from this position of illy requited toil and 
degradation, and raise you at once to asituation 
of ease and luxury! How, then, can you hesi- 
tate a moment in your decision? How pause 
between abundance and happiness on one side, 
and want and misery on the other ?”’ 

“And is this your love?” responded Ellen 
May, in a cold and hollow voice, as a look of 
agony passed over her déathly features. “ Is it 
to hear such language as this from the cherished 
idol of my heart, that I have learned to love 
—to love with an intensity that amounts to ado- 


' ration in its hope, and almost to madness in its 


despair! O, Edgar, it would have been far bet- 
ter for me had I died ere the fatal hour in which 
we met—ere you won from me the love and 
confidence of an innocent young girl, and then 
coolly sought to destroy—ere you taught me the 
utter fallacy of the expectations that are born of 
love’s young dream, and embittered the little 
happiness with which my existence is fraught!” 

“ But hear me.” 

“No, leave me; I have heard too much al- 
ready. Go!” and her voice was choked with 
emotion. ‘“ Yes, I forgive you, and may Heav- 
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en forgive you too. This has been our bitterest 
meeting—let it be the last until eternity 1” 
She turned away as she ceased speaking—a 
moment later and she was gone. 
Mr. Norton gazed after her long and steadily 
as she tottered down the alley. There was an 
earnest look upon his features—something akin 
to moisture in his eyes. 
“Libertine as Iam,” he muttered, “I have 
learned a lesson from woman at last—that poor 
sewing girl is an angel, if ever there was one. 
Heaven bless her; and che and I shall meet 
again!” 
And Mr. Norton walked thoughtfully home. 
Such were the particulars of that scene which 
occurred a number of years ago, recorded ex- 
actly as they told it to me. Remember them 
well, and you will soon learn the moral of our 
hamble story. 


It was a haunted house! there it stood, in all 
its faded gentility, in all its gloominess and lone- 
liness, and it was incontestably haunted! The 
neighbors said so ; almost everybody said so, and 
what almost everybody said, especially about the 
greatest mystery in Bleak Alley, was not with- 
out its weight. 

There it stood, in the most gloomy portion of 
Bleak Alley—an old, two story house, of antique 
fashion, and one that had evidently been built 
long before the Revolution had somewhat chang- 
ed the times and the fashions, to say nothing of 
changes in men and governments. It had un- 
doubtedly been considered quite aristocratic and 
genteel in its day; but its usefulness, not to 

_ Speak of its glory, had well nigh departed, if it 
might be judged—as most things are judged— 
by its exterior. The arch that had beén origi- 
nally built over the front doorway, and the pil- 
lars that supported it, had rotted away from 
their fastenings and been removed. The rain 
worn shingles, the dingy clapboards, and the di- 
lapidated blinds, seemed scarceiy able to sup- 
port their weight, especially when the wind 
whistled loudly around them, and the wind did 
whistle almost always in Bleak Alley. The 
hinges of the front gate had been broken 
years before by some rude freak of the blast, and 
the gate was lying on the ground in the yard. 
The greater portion of that part of the chimney 
that had originally appeared above the ridge- 
pole of the house had disappeared through the 
instrumentality of storms, adventurous urchins, 
or other domestic calamities ; and the few bricks 
that were visible were very fagged and fragmen- 
tary in their appearance, and evidently bent on’ 
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ship remained. A number of the windows had 
been to a greater or less extent, broken in—how 
or when, was a matter that, it is presumed none 
of the neighbors could have precisely settled. 
For many years the old building had presented 
just about that one unchanging aspect, and pre- 
served its time-honored representation of being 
haunted—how, or by what, was not generally 
stated; and during this period, such was its awe- 
inspiring character, and so closely was it watch- 
ed, that it is fairly presumed that a brick could 
not have been removed from the chimney, or a 
shutter detached, but that the fact would have 
been talked about from one end of Bleak Alley 
to the other, and seriously commented upon. 
There were neighbors, who said they lived in 
daily expectation of chronicling some disastrous 
fate or other for the old house—who expected 
that it would tumble, that it would be struck by 
lightning and burnt up, or that some other ca- 
lamity would eventually befall it. How far 
their expectations were met, we shall learn ere 
the end of our story. 

Of course, like all other haunted houses, this 
particular haunted house had its tradition, prop- 
erly embellished with the wild and wonderful, 
and, I must confess it, with something like 
reality. And of course you will desire me to 
repeat that tradition for your especial benefit, 
which I shall obligingly do; giving the story 
as it was told to a number of children of whom 
T was one, by my grandmother many years ago. 

In the first place, I must surmise that I was 
born and reared in Bleak Alley, in a small 
dwelling that stood almost opposite the haunted 
house, and hence had opportunities to obtain 
correct information of the /ocale, the attending 
mysteries and rumors, and to hear a true end 
veracious statement of the tradition. 

And this is the story told by my grandmother 
one evening, after a number of us children had 
been looking at the old house nearly all day, and 
importuning her to give us the veritable facts in 
relation thereto. 

“T will tell you all about it,” said my grand- 
mother, after we had seated ourselves before the 
fire, with grandmother on our right. and the big 
house dog on our left ; “‘ but mind you, children, 
Ido not tell you the story merely to gratify 
your curiosity, but to show you the evil fate that 
awaits those who are wicked, and do not act 
properly towards their. fellow-men.” 

“Yes, we’ll remember ; but the story.” 
“According to the last accounts,’ commenced 
grandmother, looking unusually serious, ‘the 
house at which you have been looking nearly all 


@ speedy dissolution of whatever of partner- 


day, was built a great many years ago by a 
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middle-aged man, a sea-captain, named Decker. 
He was aman of great energy and decision of 
character, as was proved by the fact of his com- 
mencing a sea-faring life as a boy before the 
mast, and gradually rising, from point to point, 
to the command of one of the finest vessels that 
ever sailed out of Boston; but I have heard it 
said that the immense wealth he had so sud- 
denly gained in his profession was not obtained 
in strict accordance with innocence or honesty. 
That is neither here nor there,however ; Captain 
Decker possessed plenty of money, and had 
built the house in question, in expectation that 
he would soon be married to the young lady of 
his choice, and make it his home.” 

“And did he do so?” 

“ Don’t interrupt me, and you shall hear.” 

“The lady of Captain Decker’s choice was 
named Miss Merwin. She was the only daugh- 
ter of a wealthy man, and noted for the beau- 
ties of her person, and the graces and accom- 
plishments of her mind. Nearly every one who 
knew that Captain Decker had proposed for her 
hand, and that her father had returned a favor- 
able answer, said that it would be an excellent 
match ; but as it happened, the lady herself was 
not willing to be thus disposed of. Long before 
she became acquainted with the captain, she had 
met and loved a poor but very worthy young 
man of the neighborhood, and had actually 
promised to be his bride; so you will see that 
there were two lovers to one object, and that the 
only one who could possess the prize, with her 
consent, was the poor young man, and not the 
captain, as he and her father very evidently de- 
sired. 

“The true position of affairs soon came to 
the light, and then there was a stormy time— 
the father almost beside himself with rage, the 
captain swearing that he would possess the lady 
in spite of everybody and everything, and the 
lovers determined to do very much as they 
pleased. In fact, not only determined, but 
ready to act on that determination, and a few 

days after, they eloped an adjoining town, 
and were secretly married {”” 

“And the captain— ?” 

“Swore terribly! But don’t interrupt me. 
He said that the father of the young lady ‘had 
positively promised her to him; that he had built 
avery splendid house to receive hey; that he 
was determined to have her at all costs and haz- 
ards; and dropped mysterious hints in reference 
to abducting the bride, fighting a duel with his 
fortunate rival, and yarious other dark proceed- 
ings—all of which were treasuredgpp in the 
minds of those whopheard them, for they saw 
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that his disappointmemt had made him gloomy 
and sullen, and undoubtedly revengeful. Noth- 
ing really serious, however, was thought of his 
threats until it was discovered one day, that he 
had closed up his house and sailed in his vessel, 
and on the next day that the bride had disap- 
peared, without leaving any trace or intimation 
of her whereabouts. Suspicion at once pointed 
to Captain Decker as having carried her off with 
him by force, and suspicion was right. Such 
was her fate !’” 

“ What did the husband do— ?” 

“T shall not be able to tell you, if you inter- 
rupt me so often. He took an early passage for 
London, conjecturing that he would be likely to 
gain some tidings of the party in that quarter. 
After being gone about two years, he came home 
without his wife, and without having gained 
any information concerning her, and looking 
more like a ghost than like the robust man he 
had been before his troubles. He soon after 
took to his bed and became downright sick, and 
would have probably never got up again, had it 
not been for an extraordinary circumstance that 
occurred.” 

“And what was that ?” 

“Why, news was brought him that the cap- 
tain’s house, which had been shut ap so long, 
was opened, and lighted up with great splendor, 
and that the captain himself had been seen to 
pass in and out of the door. This was in the 
evening. You may readily believe that, as sick 
as he was, the injured husband soon arose and 
dressed himself, placed a double-barrelled pistol 
in his pocket, and attended by several friends, 
set off towards the house.” 

Well—” 

“Sure enough, the house was lighted as if some 
important ceremony was about to take place 
therein. A number of the neighbors had gath- 
ered in the street in front of it, but none of them 
had ventured inside of the gate. The husband 
was almost distracted with excitement when he 
arrived at the spot, and especially when he saw 
the well-known form of Captain Decker appear 
for a moment near one of the front windows, 
and he soon made up his mind to enter the house. 
His friends tried to dissuade him, but in vain. 
Cocking his pistol, and holding it steadily in his 
right hand, he rushed in at the door, while those 
without watched the proceedings with most 
breathless silence, expecting that something ter- 
rible was about to happen; as sure enough there 
was. For a moment after the husband disap- 
peared from view, all was silent in and around 
the mansion—then there was a single report, ev- 
idently that of a pistol, a:fl every vestige of 
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light and life departed from the house. As 
quick as thought an inky blackness spread itself 
over the building, the lights that had been gleam- 
' ing from within, instantly went out ; the windows 
were darkened, the door swung heavily to its 
place ; and since that time not a ray of light has 
been seen to proceed from the mansion. There 
it has stood, lonely and deserted ;—and there it 
will stand in its awful loneliness, until the judg- 
ment of Heaven shall cause it to fall i” : 

“Bug did the husband find his wife, and what 
became of him ?”’ 

“Nothing is known to a certainty on that 
point. The next day, the dead body of Cap- 
tain Decker was found lying upon the front steps, 
and somewhat bruised, appearing to have been 
thrown from one of the windows. It was quite 
cold; and the strangest part of the affair is, 
that he had been shot through the heart! Mind 
you, exactly through the centre of the heart; 
and that was all that was ever known of the 
manner of his death. Some of the neighbors 
took up the body and buried it, and there they 
supposed the strange series of circumstances 
would be at an end. 

“ As to the husband and wife, nothing certain 
is known of their fate. There was a story prev- 
alent a number of years ago, that the former, 
when he entered the parlor, on the fatal evening 
when the house was discovered lighted, found 
the captain seated by the side of the lady he had ab- 


ducted, and endeavoring to persuade her that her |. 


legal lord and master was dead. It was added 
that the injured husband instantly shot the villain 
through the heart, as before stated—but not un- 
til Captain Decker had drawn a heavy knife 
and mortally wounded the lady. To conclude 
the story, it was asserted that the husband took 
his dead wife up in his arms and buried her 
that night in the cellar beneath the house. Be 
that as it may, neither of the unhappy twain 
was ever seen or heard of after he passed in at 
the door; and as for the house, it has stood 
there ever since, in the lonely and deserted man- 
ner you have seen, and it is unquestionably 
haunted by the evil spirits of those who made 
it the scene of their wicked deeds.” 

Here my grandmother paused, as if she had 
finished her story. 

“ But you have not yet said anything about 
the ghost-of Bleak Alley, that is said to live in 
the haunted house,” said I, remembering a 
schoolmate’s story about it, a few days before. 

“ That is because I did not suppose that you 
had heard of it,” replied my grandmother. 
“ But you probably know as much about it as I 
do; if not, I will mention the #amors, It is 
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‘said that the ghost of a woman hus been lately 


seen flitting about the old house, and on oneor . 


two occasions, has been seen to enter at the 
back door. By many of the aecighbors, who 
really believe in the existence of this reported 
ghost, it is believed to be that of the unfortunate 
lady who became the victim of Captain Decker.” 

“Ned Simmons told me that he saw her not 
more than a week ago,” said I, bethinking my- 
self of what one of my school-fellows had told 
me the day previous. 

“He told me the same story,” chimed in one 
of my companions. “I wonder if the house is 
really haunted by a ghost !” 

“TIT don’t know; let us go and see to-mor- 
row!” I replied, with a spirit becoming the ad- 
venture. “I know where some of the boards 
are loose in the rear of the house, leaving a 
place large enough for us to get in, and—” 

“Hush!” said my grandmother, with great 
solemnity. ‘You must not think of such an 
idea. Have you not heard the opinion of the 
Jones’s—that every one who may ventufe in- 
side of the house will be shot through the 


heart !” 
“ As Captain Decker was ?” 


“ Exactly as Captain Decker was, and by the 
ghost of the man that shothim! So you must 
not think of hunting for this new ghost that is 
said to have been lately seen.” 2 

“Well, we wont, then—but I should really 
like to hunt her out,” was my reply. 

“ And so should I,’ added my companion ; 
and there grandmother’s story and our conver- 
sation in reference to the haunted house and its 
mysteries came to an end, for the time bein. 


CHAPTER IL 
HUNTING THE GHOST. 


The desires and resolutions of youth are often 
stronger than those of maturer age; and so it 
proved in reference to the desires aroused in our 
young minds for visiting the haunted house. In 
less than three days after listening to my grand- 
mother’s story, in conjunction with my compan- 
ions, I had made up my mind to hunt the ghost 
of Bleak Alley at a very éarly date—if possible, 
the very next Saturday afternoon, when we ex- 
pected to be dismissed early from school. 

When I look back to that resolution, it seems 
to have been one of boyish curiosity, and yet, 
under the circumstances, I can look back upon 
it as one that evinced a considerable share of 
juvenile courage on the part of myself and 
companions. Our hunting party was to be four 
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in number, led by myself, and armed with an 
old dark lantern I found among the rubbish in 
the garret, and a well-worn copy of the Bible 
which I had purloined from my grandmother’s 
shelf for the occasion—having remembered the 
statement of some story-teller that the presence 
of the holy book would prevent a spirit of any 
description from doing any harm. 

Saturday afternoon came, and with it, the ex- 
pected early dismissal from the irksome studies 
of school. It had been agreed beforehand that 
we should all hurry home and get some supper, 
and then meet as soon as practicable in the rear 
of grandmother’s house—that being our rendez- 
vous. By three o’clock we were all present, 
and all ready to start; and taking a circuitous 
route, and being careful to avoid Observation, 
we soon arrived in the rear of the premises we 
were about to search. 

I will confess that my heart beat somewhat 
quicker than usual, as we paused before the 
haunted house. Everything that met our eyes 
in th® vicinity seemed to whisper of desolation 
and rain. The well-sweep had fallen across a 
rotting wood-pile years before, and had broken 
into several pieces; and the well itself was so 
choked up with rubbish and stones that we could 
scarcely get a glimpse of the black and stagnant 
water therein. The boards and timbers of the 
house were loose and shaky, and in many in- 
stances, rotted entirely to pieces down near the 
ground, leaving apertures large enough to admit 
& man or an animal into the interior of the 
building. Weeds of all sizes and varieties were 
growing up rank and luxuriously on every hand, 
there being no other vegetation to oppose their 


growth. No traces of footsteps or of visitors 


were visible ; and the silence that reigned over 
all seemed almost like that of the grave. 

My young companions paused and looked at- 
tentively at each other, as if half determined to 
forego our hunt for the ghost. For my own part, 
I was determined to carry out the project, now 
that I had set about it, and grasping my dark 
lantern and Bible with qa kind of desperate cour- 
age, I boldly crept through one of the several 
apertures into the kitchen, and threw open the 
back door for the admission of my schoolmates. 
My boldness was inspiring, and they soon fol- 
lowed, after which I closed the door, that none 

of the neighbors might see such a marvellous 
_- sight as to behold it open. 

At this moment, as ill fortune would have it, 
the sun, which had been shiring gloriously all 
day, passed behind a large bank of clouds which 
had suddenly gathered in the western horizon; 
and the consequence was, that as soon as the 
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door was closed, the kitchen became almost as 
dark as a cellar. We could scarcely see each 
other in the gloom, the only two windows in the 
room being pretty thoroughly hidden by cob- 
webs and dust; but we could read quite enough 
of the intelligence conveyed from face to face, to 
assure us that each and all were heartily sorry 
we had ventured so far on our heroic mission. 
The air of desolation and loneliness that rested 
over all things seemed to become more and more 
oppressive the longer we remained, and finally 
one of my companions motioned in a whisper 
that we all retire as quickly as possible—a mo- 
tion I should have seconded at once, had I obey- 
ed the dictates of my heart ; but the thought of 
the mortification that would accrue from our 
failure, caused me to put in an instant and de- 
cided negative. 

“No, we will remain—at least until we see 
something,” said I, with as much firmness as I 
could assume. “Let us take up our position in 
the pantry here, on the right of the kitchen, and 
devote a few moments to a careful observation 
of the premises ; after which we can proceed or 
retire, as we may think proper!” 

I took my way towards the proposed retreat, 
and was instantly followed by my companions ; 
but had scarcely entered the pantry, before I re- 
coiled with a faint exclamation of alarm—for I 
saw before me, quietly lying on the dresser, not 
the ghost of Bleak Alley, but what appeared to 
be a loaf of bread! 

There it lay, an awful object of dread and 
suspicion, in the shape of a loaf of bread !—a 
loaf of respectable size, white on the sides, 
brown on the top, and exhibiting the scars of 
the baker’s fork! It was evidently a real, verit- 
able loaf—not a phantom loaf, or a loaf of the 
imagination; but with what surprise we gazed 
upon it! 

Several moments passdd in silence, during 
which we gazed alternately on the dread object, 
and from one to another, as if at a loss how to 
dispose of the mystery of that loaf’s appearance 
at such a time and at such a place. Finally I 
spoke: “It is nothing but a loaf of bread!” 

Then I advanced and laid my hand upon it. 
Not receiving any kind of repulse, I proceeded 
further—I took it up, examined it, and passed it 
to my companions. 

A further examination revealed a number of 
articles of a similar import. We found quite a 
variety of dishes and plates upon the shelves of 
the pantry,-and various articles of food—the 
whole giving evidence that mortals had been in 
that vicinity before us, and at no very remote 
date prior to our own visit. 


“Tt would be a fanny adventure,” said I, be- 

to feel unusually bold, “if we should 
find out, that the house is really inhabited by 
men and women instead of ghosts !’’ 

“—h!” said one of my comrades, in a thrill- 
ing whisper of terror, “look!” ‘ 

I obeyed the intimation of his outstretched 
hand. A shadow had crossed one of the aper- 
tures in the kitchen wall, and moved on the 
floor, while a light step, and a sound like the 
rustling of garments, was heard without. A 
moment later, the latch was raised—the door 
opened—and the thin and fragile figure of a wo- 
man passed rapidly into the apartment ! 

* It is the ghost!” whispered one of the boys, 
as he looked imploringly and reproachfully into 
my face. “O, why did I come to such a place |” 

“ You remember what your grandmother said, 
that any one who ventured here would be shot 
through the heart!” said another, with a face ex- 
pressive of the greatest terror. ‘“ We shall never 
see home again !” 

The figure closed the door, crossed the kitchen 


floor, and entered one of the front rooms, and” 


also closed the inner door behind itself, execut- 
ing all these movements without turning to the 
right or left, or in any way seeming to be aware 
of the presence of the boy-intruders. 

Some time had now passed since we effected 
our entrance into the house, and the darkness 
within and without was fast increasing, owing to 
the sudden gathering of a thunder-storm, the 
first intimations of which we had noticed as we 
eatered, These circumstances, coupled with the 
mysterious appearance and more mysterious dis- 
appearance of the-figure we liad seen, caused my 
companions to advocate an instant departure for 
home; but I finally succeeded in influencing 
them to remain until we had learned something 
more definite in reference to the ghost. 

“ Hark !” said one of my comrades, a moment 
later, in a whisper. “I think I hear the sound 
of voices in the other room !”” 

We listened intently ; but received no satisfac- 
tory proof of my friend’s impression. Once or 
twice I fancied that I heard the subdued tones of 
a female’s voice ; but was not certain. 

“Tt might have been your fancy,” I suggested. 
“T hear nothing.” 

“—sh!” whispered our watchful comrade 
again. ‘ There’s more of the ghost!’ 

Another shadow had crossed the aperture and 
* advaticed on the floor—not such a shadow as is 
east by the sun, for that was hidden, but such an 
one as ordinary light will cast through an inter- 
stice into a dark room; and this time it was the 


shadow of a man! 


. 
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The sound of heavy footsteps succeeded, as 
we listened, and an instant later the door was 
opened, and a man entered—a man who is already 


Norton! 

The intruder closed the door and paused, as if 
debating in his mind what he should do next, 
while the boys, myself among the number, se- 
creted themselves as much as possible behind a 
couple of empty flour barrels that stood near the 
door of the pantry. 

I did not know Edgar Norton then, but I have 
since learned his connection with the ghost of 
Bleak Alley ; and I much wonder if the reader 
does not already see more of the true position of 
affairs than I then had the ability to discover. 

“She came to this’ house,” he soliloquized, 
thoughtfully—and I shuddered as I thought of 
Captain Decker’s victim. ‘“ She entered by this 
door,” he added, after a pause—and I felt re- 
lieved, for I had no doubt but that Captain 
Decker’s victim would have entered by the 
front. ‘And she must be in some one of these 
rooms!” concluded the young man—much to 
my joy, for I thought that he was a “ child of a 
larger growth,” in pursuit of the same ghost that 
had aroused the curiosity of myself and school- 
fellows. 

I was just upon the point of leaving my hid- 
ing-place, and telling him that she was in the 
front room, when he moved towards it, slowly 
and without noise, as if he was duly,impressed 
with the importance of his mission. 

“‘ There he goes !” whispered I, with « chuckle 
of delight. “He is also hunting the ghost! 
Isn’t it capital! He will save us the Manger 
and trouble of a search !” 

My companions did not reply, but watched his 
movements earnestly, and I continued to employ 
myself in a similar manner. 

Thus far I have followed out the individuality 
of the boy-adventurers ; I will now partially sink 
that feature, and proceed with referenee to the 
reader, Edgar Norton, the seene d@scribed in the 
first chapter, and such events’ as may come to 
light in the developmént of our story. 

Edgar Norton paused before the door of the 
room into which we had seen the figure pass si- 
lently a few moments before. There was an 
anxious look uppn his features—something like 
hesitancy in his manner. At last he raised his 
hand, opened the door, and listened—intently 
listened. 

All was silent. No, not exactly silent. Above 
our own breathing, and the chirping of a solitary 
cricket upon the kitchen hearth, we could hear 
the breathing of some person within that room, 


known to the readers of this sketch as Edgar . 
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who was evidently asleep, to judge by the steady 
‘respiration. I thought of a story I had read the 


day previous, of a maiden who for some folly had 
been condemned by the Fates to sleep a hundred 
years; of an old legend I had somewhere seen, 
that told of a house wherein a man had murder- 
ed another as he lay sleeping, and which was al- 
ways haunted by a sound like the breathing of a 
sleeper ; and I listened ; my companions listen- 
ed; Edgar Norton listened ; and yet all was as 
silent as the grave, save the steady respiration of 
that sleeper within. 

A few moments passed, and then I saw Edgar 
Norton start suddenly, and place his hand to his 
brow, while a hot flash passed over his face. I 
saw at a glance that it was some object within 
the room that had affected him. My curiosity 
‘was excited, and I determined to move forward 
from my concealment, and learn what it was at 
which he was gazing so steadily and with such 

gpparent interest. 

“ He will be shot through the heart!” said one 
of my companions; but I waited to hear no. 
more. Leaving my position behind the flour 
barrels, I slowly and cautiously crossed the 
room, and stooped down behind him. His gaze 
had become more fixed, his agitation more evi- 
dent. Could it be that he had become charmed, 
as serpents charm their prey, by some awful 
vision revealed in that dimly-lighted room, and 
was now gradually being drawn within its fatal 
precincts ? 

My excitement increased, and rising to my 
feet, I glanced over the young man’s shoulder 
into the room. I expected to bebold some terri- 
ble evidence of the Decker tragedy, or tradition, 
whatever it may be called, but quite different 
was the scene that met my eyes. Let me de- 
scribe it to you exactly as it appeared. 

The room was quite large, and gave evidence 
of having once been handsomely painted and 
papered ; but its walls were now dingy and 
smoky; and left.a bleak and repulsive impression 
on my eye heart as I gazed. The floor was 
without carpeting, and the cracks between many 
of the boards half an inch in width, throngh 
which came up a damp and chilly air from the 
cellar. My eye first rested on an old bedstead 
in one corner of the apartment, and a scanty 
bed, on which was lying the form of the sleeper, 
whose breathing had attracted our attention—an 
elderly lady, whose pallid face, attenuated limbs 
and features, and sunken eyes, showed that she 
had long been a prisoner to disease and guffer- 
ing. Near the head of the bed stood an old ta- 
ble, which had been worn out and ruined many 


years before, but still retained strength enough 


the bed I noticed a smal! burean, of antique 
pattern, and minus one of the drawers. The 
fireplace had been closed up with a cheap and 
ill-shapen fireboard, and in its stead; the occu- 
pants used a small stove, which stood exactly in 
the centre ofthe hearth. ‘To the right of this, I 
beheld a wash-stand, which sustained a pail of 
water, a number of plates and pans, and a three- 
legged skillet. 

I am free to confess that, young as I was, all 
idea of ghosts and things supernatural passed 
from my mind the instant I gazed upon these 
evidences of the most biting and grasping 
poverty. 

But I have not yet described the principal ob- 
ject that met my eyes in that lonely room. I 
will do so. 

Before the stove, in which a few embers were 
flickering, and sending a slight degree of warmth 
throughout the room, was seated a pale-faced, care- 
worn young girl, engaged in sewing. My read- 
ers having already made her acquaintance, I may 
as well add here that this pale sewing girl was 
no other than the one already introduced in our 
story. She was dressed nearly as she was the 
day she met Edgar Norton in Bleak Alley, and 
was about the same in appearance, save that her 
form seemed somewhat thinner, and there was 
not so much color in her face. There were 
traces of tears in her eyes and on her cheeks, 
and a deeper expression of misery rested on her 
pallid features than when she had so nobly re- 
sisted the temptation of her lover. At times 
her eyes would close, and her head droop for- 
ward, while the needle would fall from her tired 
fingers ; but she would rouse herself from the 
pressing demands of overtasked natate, and ap- 
ply herself to her task” with renewed energy. 
She was seated with her face towards the bed 
whereon her mother was sleeping, and did not 
observe that the door had been, opened behind 
her, and that the two ghost-hunters, man and 
boy, were watching her every movement—yet 
there might have been a whisper of spirit intel- 
ligence given by the presence of Edgar Norton, 
for her murmurs soon revealed that her thoughts 
were of him.° 

The poor maiden often glanced at the pale 
face of her mother, and once or twice her eyes, 
roamed about upon the evidences of poverty in 
the room, while something akin to an expression 
of commingled mockery and bitterness passed 
over her countenance. Her thoughts, too, be- 


come more and more oppressive, as her ability 
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| to support the little the occupants of the room 
had to place wpon it. To the right, stood a 
number of ricketty chairs; and at the foot of 

} 


to finish her arduous and long continued task 
became less ; and finally she murmured, as shé 
sank back in her chair, and gazed despairingly 
wpon the garment she held in her grasp: 

“ And this is honesty and womanly virtue !— 


to make shirts for ten cents apiece, and live in a 


hovel, with a mother dying beside one for want 
of the commonest necessities of life! O, Ed- 


gar! could you have but known how I was situ- | 


ated ; and O, mother! could you but know how 
terribly your child has been tempted !’”” 

I glaneed at Edgar Norton, and saw, dark as 
was the room, that tears were coursing down his 
cheeks, and that his manly form fairly trembled 
with the stormy emotioris of his soul. For my- 
self, I could not fully understand the scene ; but 
I felt that it would all be explained in due time, 
and come out right at the end. 

“ Bat it is wrong for me to complain,” mur- 
mured Ellen, after a momentary pause. “Our 
Heavenly Father knows what is for the best, and 
it becomes us not to murmur at his decrees. 
The darkest hour is just before day ; and it may 
be that He, in his goodness, will find a way of 
redemption for us from this sorrow and distress.” 

The words were truthfully spoken, and at 
their conclusion, the poor girl knelt beside her 
mother’s bed, clasped her thin hands fervently, 
and looked confidingly up towards heaven, I 
saw that she was breathing a silent prayer— 
pouring out the noblest riches of her soul at the 


throne of grace; and the scene was so inde- 


scribably beautiful and touching—that sorrow- 
ing girl kneeling down in such a lonely and 
comfort-forsaken room to pray—that my eyes 
were soon dimmed with tears, 

As for Edgar Norton, I venture to say that he 
did not move, scarcely breathe, for several mo- 
ments, There was the noble being he had sought 
to ruin, after he had won the sacred blessing of 
her love; there was the long tried and sorely- 
troubled daughter of affliction, who had spurned 
his offers of ease and luxury, dearly as she had 
loved him, that she might remain true to her 
own womanly sense of honor and purity, to her 
mother, and to her God; there was the pale and 
fragile flower he, as a libertine, had sought to 
win and wear from the moment he discovered it 
growing up beside his path; and now she had 
knelt down in the gloom and coldness of her 
stricken home ; now she was praying for the re- 
covery of her mother, for their release from the 
pressing poverty by which they were surrounded, 
and for the welfare and reformation of her erring 
lover ! 

And her words were as coals of fire upon the 
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listened! His face seemed convulsed with con- 
trition and shame for the folly of which he had 
been guilty. A flood of repentant tears were in 
his eyes, a choking sensation on his heart and 
throat ; and not long could he remain silent and 
motionless beneath the effect of such a scene. 
The strong man groaned aloud in the bitterness 
of his soul. 

“Ellen!” he cried, in a voice of agony, as he 
started to his feet. “Angel that you are—my 
own! forgive me!’ and rushing hastily forward, 
he sank down on his knees beside her, and then 
clasped:her in his arms. ~ 

“He will be shot through the heart!’ ex- 
claimed one of my companions, as they rushed 
forward from their concealment; but I quickly 
closed the door, so quickly and silently that 
neither of the lovers observed the fact, or be- 
came aware of the presence of intruders. 

“ Yes, he has been shot through the heart,” | 
replied,—“ by Cipid !” 

The boys thought I made use of a strange 
oath at the time; but I afterwards found means 
of explaining the matter to their satisfaction. 

“Let us go home,” said I, gravely. ‘‘We 
have found the ghost!” and I left the house, 
taking the Bible and dark lantern, and gravely 
followed by my companions. 

My grandmother missed her Bible, and seem- 
ed, as I sat at supper, to suspect me of having 
been engaged in some awful jugglery; but I 
merely looked wonderfully mysterious, and said 
nothing. 


The concluding events of our story are not 
very difficult to understand or describe. * 

The noise caused by the abrupt entrance of 
Edgar Norton was sufficient to arouse Elien’s 
mother from her slumbers. She saw her daugh- 
ter clasped in the arms of a fashionably-dressed 
young man, and weeping on his breast. He was 
a stranger, and she not being aware of her 
daughter’s love, her surprise bounds. 

“ Ellen!” she cried, p ng herself 
up. ‘Who is this man, and what is he doing 
here? Speak! on your honor—” 

Ellen threw herself upon her mother’s breast, 
while Edgar Norton sank into a chair. He had 
now become somewhat calm, but there were 
tears in his eyes, and a serious look upon his 
countenance. 

“Speak! Edgar,” added Ellen; “if you do 
indeed love me. Speak, and tell my mother 
all!” 

The young man advanced to the side of the 
bed, and placed his arm around the waist of the 


head of her guilty lover, as he stood. there and 


fair being who was sobbing there. 
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“Madam,” said he, “or mother, as I hope 
to call you soon, hear me with patience, and I 
will explain these occurrences to your entire 
satisfaction.” 

Ellen raised her head, and stole a glance at 


her lover’s features. She saw their earnest ex- 


pression ; beheld the tears in his eyes ; realized 
how tremulous, yet full of love, was his ever 
musical voice; and she nestled closer, closer to 
his manly breast. 

And Edgar Norton went on: 

“Here, at this noble shrine—here with your 
daughter’s heart beating wildly in answer to 
mine—here, in this joyful hour of reformation 
and new-found love and confidence —let me 
speak to you as the mother of so noble a being 
should be spoken to! I love your child with no 
unholy love—I regard her with no unworthy 
passion !”” 

Closer to his heart nestled Ellen, as she listen- 
ed to his words, until her warm breath was on 
his cheeks, and her lips pressed fondly to his 
own. Truly, it was something worth living for, 
the glorious consummation of such an hour. 

“Like many others,” continued Norton, “I 
have been a libertine, made such by circum- 
stances and education, rather than by any natural 
“depravity of the heart. As I have passed along 
the way of life, I have looked upon woman as a 
fair minister to ourhappiness, rather than a com- 
panion, or as the noble blessing she is. To say 
that I have sometimes sinned in this respect, and 
deeply, is but to confess the truth. Hence you 
will readily believe my frank confession, when I 
tell you that I first sought your daughter to make 
her my victim. She can tell you how I offered 
to take her from the lowly lot in which she was 
struggling, and raise her to ease and splendor, if 
she would be what I desired. She can tell you 
how often and how strongly I tempted her, not 
‘knowing that she was really in suck straitened 
circumstances ; but she refused all my offers, and 
even ‘ning ever sve her again, or speak 
to her of ‘ hy noble conduct challenged 
my wonder ; it won my admiration ; and finally 
a feeling of respect and affection I need not blush 
to acknowledge. I loved her for her worth, for 
her virtues, for that ennobling sense of honor and 
purity which could resist temptation under such 
circumstances ; and I am here to tell you all this, 
to assure you that she has made me a reformed 
man ; and to ask her hand in marriage!” 

“ And will you indeed make me your lawful 
wife?” cried Ellen, with a burst of joyful emo- 
tion, as she gazed fondly into his eyes. 

“TI will—so witness this kiss—so help me 
Heaven !” 


ANECDOTE OF DUDLEY MARVIN. 


“Then I shall be happy—so happy !’”” replied 
“Ellen, as she threw her arms around his neck, 
and clung to his breast in a warm embrace. 

“Bless you, my children !” said the delighted 
mother, as tears of joy coursed down her cheeks. 
“Wed, always be as loving and confiding as 
now, and you will be blest with every enjoyment 
the world can give !” 


ANECDOTE OF DUDLEY MARVIN. 


e following, which we have 
d, we have never seen in 
. Perhaps it is not worth publishing, but 
the reader can judge for himself : 

Some years since, before the facilities for trav- 
elling were quite as good as at present,—when 
the lawyers were obliged to fill a huge pair of 
saddle-bags with “ dry goods,” and travel many 
weary miles on horseback to the “scene of active 
operations,”—Mr. M. came to Ellicottville, in a 
real “ muddy time” to attend court. He put up 
at the “ Irvin,” and gave the horse in charge of 
the “ honest hostler,”’ who happened to be a keen 
emigrant from the Bmerald Isle. Mr. M., by 
way of amusing himself a little, told Pat, in ad- 
dition to feeding and “ cleaning off” the nag, 
that he must “talk tohim.’”’ Pat started for the 
barn, and had proceeded but a few steps, when he 
was loudly called by Mr. M., who in asked 
him if he would be sure to talk to the horse. Pat 
briefly and immediately informed him that his 
request should be attended to, and made his way 
for the barn. 

Court proceeded, and was not brought to a 
close till several days afterwards. When it final- 
ly terminated, the reckoning was paid, and the 
horse ordered to be brought to the door. Pat 
led him out, saddled and bridled, and held him 
in readiness for his owner. He at length ap- 
peared at the door, and when ready to mount, 
asked Pat if he had talked to the horse. 

* Certainly I did ; as your honor tould me to!” 

“Well, did the horse say anything to you?” 

“In course he did!” 

“Let’s know what the conversation was !” 

“ Why—he—tould me, that I had cared for 
him so well, his master’d give me a dollar when 
he came to lave!” 

The crowd about set up a loud hurrah, while 
“Old Dud” “shelled out” a couple of halves 
to Pat, and the next moment was on his way 
home.— Cattaraugus Sachem. 


TREATMENT OF CHILDREN. 

That which I have often blamed as an indis- 
creet and dangerous practice in many fathers is, 
to be very indulgent to their children whilst they 
are little, and as they come to +> years to lay 
great restraint upon them, and live with great 
reserve towards them; which usually produces 
an ill-understanding between father and son, 
which cannot but be of bad consequence. And 
I think fathers would generally do better, as the 
sons grow up, to take them into a nearer famili- 
arity, and live with them with as much freedom 


of friendship as their age and temper will allow. 
Lock P age 
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We have read and heard many anecdotes of 
this who is well-known 


ELOVE THEE. 


BY ROSWELL TORREY. 


T’ve loved thee in sunshine, 
T’ll love thee in sorrow, 
T’ve loved thee to-day, 
I shall love thee to-morrow. 
Never shall sun rise 
In glorious light, 
Nor sink in the west, 
At the coming of night. 


Ne’er shall come spring time 
With buds and with flowers; 
. Nor summer in splendor 
Light up the long hours. 


Nor autumn in rich robes 
Adorn the wild woods, 

Nor winter in ice chains, 
Encircle the floods. 


But the sun and the seasons, 
The night and the day, 

Shall witness, I love thee, 
For ever and aye! 


THRICE MARRIED—ONCE HAPPY. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 


iy two or three instances I have desired to 
change my situation from being a book-keeper 


te one of the “firm.” I remember when I was |: 


first inducted into my desk, there was a very 
lovely young lady who opened an account at 
our store, who was the daughter of a rich man; 
but yet se was distinguished for the affability 
of her manners, and the pleasantry of her con- 
versation with all with whom she traded. She 
seemed to know at a glance what articles would 
suit her, and could direct with great accuracy 
from a large pile of goods the very piece her 
fancy selected ; this early made her “ popular” 
among the clerks, who were accustomed to un- 
decided, fastidious customers, who would turn 
and twist and pull the threads, and carry the 
articles to another light, and, after all, ask “only 
for a pattern to carry home.” Not so with Miss 
Mixter. -I distinctly remember when she first 
came to my desk to ask for a memorandum 
book, wherein all the varieties she purchased 
might be catalogued. With a mild, bland voice, 
she informed me that her father met his pay- 
ments quarterly, when his dividends and rents 
became due,—that she had spoken to the firm, 
and they expressed a perfect willingness to open 
an account, and, that there need be no discre- 
pancies between us, she proposed, upon purchas- 
/ 


ing, every article should be inserted in her mem- 
orandum by myself, the book-keeper; for, added 
she, “my father is a very methodical man, who 
wishes everything done in a business-like man- 
ner.” A dozen young ladies had that very 


morning expressed similar requests, yet no one. 


made such an impression upon me as Miss 
Mixter. 

I could not proceed with my daily work until 
I inquired her history. It was soon told me 
that her father was president of an insurance 
company, director of a railroad, besides being 
owner of several valuable stores, the income of 
which, divided and subdivided, left a large estate 
to each of his children. In about a week from 
my first interview, I was favored with another 
from the same young lady. She grew more and 
more charming. There was no boldness of man- 
ner, no words exchanged irrelevant to our busi- 
ness transactions, yet I felt as if I had been ae- 
quainted with hera year. I used to ponder over 
the meetings and wonder why they impressed 
me so. It was curious to note that I always 
made the entries in her memorandum in a fair, 
legible hand, the very best specimen I could 
give. When our new goods arrived, we always 
hoped Miss Mixter would soon see them; but 
we well knew no urgency on our part ever caus- 
ed her to take a single article she did not wish, 
and we admired her firmness and marked inde- 
pendence. 

In the course of three or four weeks, as I was 
hurrying up Washington Street, whom should I 
spy coming toward me but Miss Mixter. My 
pulse fluttered, and I had thought, as she prob- 
ably would not me, it was advisable 
that I should cross over on the other side; but 
omnibuses obstructed the street, and as I stood 
waiting, the young lady came up and uttered & 
“good morning, sir,” with one of those: sweet, 
gracious smiles, that in my fancy I still behold. 


Well, I thought of that ition all day ;— 
yes, I went to sleep to and when 
I awoke, and sober reason of me why 


such thoughts gained a lodgmient in my brain? 
It was only a good natured act,—a spontaneous 
expression from a heart overflowing with kind- 
ness ; she was an heiress,—her father had very 
likely assigned her to some young man whose 
father was a millionaire ; she moved in high cir- 
cles, and I was only a humble book-keeper, at a 
salary of eight hundred dollars, with no money 
in the locker, and no pretensions to think of such 


a lovely creature. I had nothing buta fair char- _ 


acter, and then I did wish, for the first time, that 
I was one of the firm. Heaven knows, such a 
wish would never have been cherished but for 
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this purpose ; it seemed it might farnish a pass- 
‘port to a more intimate acquaintance with her 
who so filled my ideal of all that was lovely. I 
fancied there was something in the position of 
-being in trade for one’s self, which gave a dignity, 
-an air'of consequence, which no subordinate ca- 
pacity could reach. I thought the father of Miss 
Mixter would so regard it, and if ever I wished 
for capital enough to be included in the “com- 
pany,” it was then. I say it was only to carry 
‘this purpose that I desired such a situation, for 
to one who was conversant with so many more 
‘potes which were made payable rather than re- 
ceivable,—to so many subterfages to preserve 
the credit of “our firm,”—to such a long cata- 
logue which I had just condemned to the pages 
of profit and loss; such heavy importations at 
high cost, which were marked down at less than 
the original price, on account of changes in fash- 
ien; to chronicle the announcement of failures 
to whom there was a heavy indebtedness ;—I 
add, whatever midnight vigils I might have kept 
in making up my “trial balances,””—whatever 
anxiety had corroded my peace that I might dis- 
‘cover an error in the cash account,—all these I 
had borne with patience, never before coveting 
the name of being styled as one of “ the firm.” 

Time passed on, and our three months’ bill 
from Miss Mixter became due, when her father 
came in and settled the account. He was not 
what one would term a very approachable gen- 
tleman. He looked over the account with a keen 
eye, and remarking, “I suppose this is all right, 
sir,” proceeded to count out the specie, while I 
Teeeipted the bill. Just, however, as he was 
folding the paper, he remarked to one of my 
employers : 

“If you please, my daughter will now open 
_ @@other account with you, sir. She finds you 
conduct your business with such accuracy, and 
your cleiks and book-keeper are so obliging, that 


whatever sh ‘find in your line of business, it 
suits her take it here. My daughter 
indalges i: fluities. I can safely trust 


her to select what she chooses.- I perceive the 
larger part of the articles for which I have just 
settled were to aid the needy, or those whom the 
world supposes to be comfortably off; her heart 
is very much with the destitute. Your pay will 
be prompt, sir. Good morning.” 

Didn’t I wish myself one of the firm just then ? 
But a book-keeper often has his sympathies en- 
listed. He knows a few heart histories which 
only one in his position is allowed to know. 
Mrs. Tenpenny was an elegant, showy and 
agreeable lady. She had a large account, which 
remained undischarged, and she was so agree- 
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able that we never could approach her with a dun. 
She knew her liabilities, and she had two daugh- 
ters, very accomplished, ladylike young girls, 
and they moved in gay circles, and attended 
fashionable parties, and new satins, and tissues, 
and lisses, and laces, and embroideries were 
often needed, and at length I was peremptorily 
requested to demand a settlement of that bill. I 
wished Mr. Tenpenny had been such a man as 
Mr. Mixter, but he was unlike him as the two 
daughters were unlike Miss Arabella Mixter. 
Nevertheless, the disagreeable office must be 
done. I was appointed collector. At first, I 
enclosed the bill, politely requesting a settlement 
immediately, as we were in a pecuniary crisis. 
which made the demand necessary. No answer 
was returned! We wrote another note, and 
gave it to a collector. Mr. Tenpenny replied it 
was a matter between his wife and daughters and 
the firm; he had nothing to do with the adjust- 
ment. I was then delegated to wait on the par- 
ties at their own residence. It was a splendid 
dwelling, the appearance of wealth met you at 
every turn. The door was opened by a servant- 
man, who remarked that Mrs. Tenpenny was 
engaged with a dinner-party. We glanced into 
the dining-room, and saw the mother and daugh- 
ter dressed in the very articles for which we had 
been clamoring the payment. But we modestly 
withdrew till the next evening, when we again 
made our vigit. This time 1 was requested to 
walk into an ante-room. 

“Perhaps,” said Mrs. Tenpenny, “we shall 
be overheard. Mr. Brittle and Captain Bush 
are in the adjoining apartment (they were en- 
gaged to the two young ladies) ; would I be kind 
enough to walk up stairs ?” 

I did so. Mrs. Tenpenny then related to me 
her trials. 

“Mr. Combe,” said she, “I am aware that 
my bill should be settled—i ought to have been, 
months ago;—but, sir my husband allows us 
each but two hundred dollars annually for our 
pin money. Mr. Combe, six hundred dollars is 
not enough to keep us in fashionable trim. I 
suppose, sir, some ladies are trusted with three 
times the amount.” 

“ Yes, madam,” I replied, “with ten times 
that sum.’ 

Mrs. Tenpenny gained courage by such an 
assurance. 

“ Well, sir, my husband is somewhat peculiar 
—he wont pay bills of my contracting, and I 
wish to say to you that if your employers will 
let my account remain until after my daugh- 
ters’ marriages (they are both to be eligibly sit 
uated), if my”account could remain, and a few 
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more additional articles in the housekeeping line 
* could be added for the young ladies, I have an 
expectancy in the decease of my father, which 
will put your claim at rest at once. It shall be 
the first remittance from my portion, sir.” 

“Ts your father ill, madam ?” 

“No, sir; but he is quite aged, and, according 
to the common course of nature, cannot survive 
long. He is upwards of sixty-five, sir. It would 
oblige me if such an adjustment can take place.” 

I promised to make the proposal, but the firm 
laughed at such a novel procedure, and refused 
further credit, and I was sent aghin to carry the 
message. One of the young ladies appeared to 
negotiate, She was so mild and chatty that I 
dreaded to deliver my errand, and asked for her 
mother. 

“T am deputed to receive your reply from 
Foublon & Favran. Are mama’s terms accept- 
ed, sir?” 

“They are not, but utterly rejected.” 

Little Miss wiped a tear away, and heaved a 
deep sign. _Her remarks startled me. 

“T wish, Mr. Combe, I could do something 
for a living. You perceive we have the display 
of wealth, but, sir, it is all an empty show to me. 
I suspect my futher is really bankrupt, and is 
only living on my mother’s. future fortune. It 
deprives us all of independence, besides giving 
as a false position, so that we have no sympathy 
in the world, and what we would cheerfully do, 
we are prohibited from doing. Mr. Combe, I 
envy my milliner, my my very 
seamstress their independence.” 

Again I regretted I was not one of the firm, 
for I would have cancelled the debt, and trusted 
to that fettered, tramelled devotee to fashion to 


have discharged it upon her eligible marriage, 


_ _ for she was noble, but could not assert it by her 


false position. My employers urged the claim, 
and it was adjusted by a legal gentleman, amidst 
Mr. Tenpenny’s oaths and imprecations. It 
showed me one side of human nature which was 
opened to a book-keeper. 

& would not have betrayed this confidonce, 
only it again brought to light some other admi- 
rable traits in Miss Mixter’s character. She 
knew Mrs. Tenpenny and her straits. She knew 
of her daughters’ engagements, and she felt as- 
sured, should their lovers know these facts, it 
might impair their future prospects. She was 
sure the daughters were not responsible for their 
mother’s outlays ; but she was swimming on the 
tide without counting its ebb. Miss Mixter’s 
three months’ account at this time was princi- 
pally for housekeeping articles, and her father 
approved the bill. 
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Various were the specimens of human nature 
which fell under my inspection. I used to think 
I would change my situation for one of less 
wearing toil, but since that lovely young lady 
had commenced her account, nothing would in- 
duce me to do so, unless I could become one of 
the firm. Her commendation for my “accu- 
racy ” prompted me to renewed fidelity, and my 
salary was raised to a thousand annually. We 
came now to know each other quite intimately 
in business relations, and my benevolent impul- 
ses were engaged to pursue just such a course a8 
‘I knew her generous nature would love to con- 
template. My leisure hours were devoted to 
such enterprises as enlist young men of the 
highest tone of morals. I hoped to gain a repu- 
tation for more than “an accurate book-keeper.” 
In one of my weekly roands of charity, I en- 
countered a poor, pale seamstress, who told me 
about a ministering angel. 

“0,” said she, “ want and sorrow, and slender 
resources, and all earthly privations, are lost by 
her holy influence. If you want to see her, come 
here at early twilight and you will be blessed 
with such a vision.” 

How my fingers flew over dates and sums total 
and cash accounts that day. And how long the 
day seemed. And yet when the books were 
closed and I took my keys of the safe and put 
on my overcoat, I almost feared to wend my 
way again to the house of the seamstress. But 
as I did 0, whom should I find but Miss Mixter, 
busily canployed in cutting out and assorting the 
poor woman’s work! And how affectionately 
she greeted me. We did not talk about the 
“ quarterly account” here. I felt there was 8 
respect shown even to a book-keeper of unsallied 
character and benevolent life, awarded by one 
who looked over the varied employments of mor- 
tals, and only regarded the influence of labor as it 
affected character. But in my assiduity to be- 
come a standard of excellence, from the selfish 
motive of enlisting Miss ae, my 
health declined, and I was my physi- 
cian to spend a few months in recreation, to re- 
gain my lost strength. Not long after my de- 
parture from the desk, I received an anonymous 
note, enclosing an hundred dollar bill, upon 
which was only written “please aecept this as 
a reward of fidelity.” It was couched in a fem- 
inine hand, and I had a right to feel happy in 
accepting it. 

In the course of the summer, I went to a fash- 
ionable watering-place. It would not reflect 
great credit upon my customers, whose accounts 
I had kept many years, were I to note how many 
I met there with whom I had adjusted their bills, 
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so that an extended credit might be given ‘them, 

to show off their daughters and put them in the 
market among mere speculators, who were there 
eager to secure the best bargains ; and diamonds, 
and India scarfs, and rich laces, and a great 
deal of imported finery, took wonderfully well. 
Full half a dozen were baited and secured for 
life ; but which was the most deceived, time will 
tell. Some of those three hundred dollar scarfs 
remain charged to this day upon my old books ; 
the “pin money” not coming in fast enough to 
give a surplus to pay for past purchases, Ow- 
ing to some of these deferred payments, and 
other heavy accounts which remained over, the 
firm of Foublou & Favran became bankrupt, 
and I lost my situation while I regained my 
health. 

One morning, however, while at the Springs, 
we heard much conversation respecting a bride 
that was expected to arrive the next day, as the 
happy pair were making a wedding tour. Some 
ladies were discussing in what sort of costume 
she would probably appear. 

“ Likely as not,” replied one, “she will wear 
that everlasting old pepper-and-salt riding-dress, 
which was made the year after her mother died.” 

“Very likely,” retorted another, “she will 
appear at table in a clean starched gingham, 
with a quilled ruffle,—she is so old-maidish.” 

And so they discussed the stranger’s appear- 

ance, which really led me to be on the lookout 
for the sight which was to greet us, All eyes 
were turned to the coaches, as they landed the 
newly arrived at our fashionable quarters. At 
length a fair, graceful lady first alighted, with a 
Spanish count; then another, closely veiled, 
leaning upon the arm of one apparently a for- 
eigner, and behind me ran the busy whisper, 
“that is she—the bride!” I heard her voice—it 
was enough; my head swam—my eyes became 
sightless—my blood curdled,—it was Miss Mix- 
ter, or, rather, Mrs.—— who? I awoke to curse 
my fate, which made me a book-keeper, other- 
wise I might Have been in a more enviable situ- 
ation. 
I did not manifest myself at table, but feigned 
illness in my room ; but my friend, the bride, had 
looked at the register of arrivals, and saw the 
name of “Cyrus Combe, Boston,” and she 
made no delay in sending for me to meet her in 
the drawing-room. 

With what scrupulous care I dressed amidst 
my feverish anxiety and the destruction of all 
my future hopes, no pen can describe. And yet 
I had no reason to indulge such hopes. Miss 
Mixter had only been complaisant. I had never 
crossed her threshold, and had never been in- 
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vited to do so,—I imagined because I was a 
book-keeper.. And I awkwardly made my way 
to call upon the bride whom I found sitting in a 
group whom she was entertaining with her pleas- 
ant, agreeable, humorous anecdotes. She was 
modestly attired in a silk we had sold her, and 
in the absence of all jewelry and every French 
gewgaw, she was yet the belle of the party. 
Everything is not conceded to dress,—but why 
postpone an account of that interview? Simply 
because we scarcely know how to describe it. 

The bride at once recognized me, and with a 
hearty shake of ghe hand introduced me to her 
husband, as “Mr. Titus Combe, your brother, 
Jrom Canton.” Awe-struck, dizzy, sick, aston- 
ished,—one and all of these combined,—I looked, 
and looked, and looked again! “ Titus,”—why 
I never knew him, but in letters. He was early 
placed in a commission house; then he left fa 
an insurance company, of which Mr. Mixter was 
the president, and, after becoming duly engaged 
t@ Arabella, he went to Canton, where he estab- 
lished himself in business, and it was only occa- 
sionally he was spoken of, as our rich brother, 
since my mother’s death. We did not know 
much of his history, and as he had been absent 
so long we scarcely knew whether he was living 
or dead, and, in fact, I had but little interest in 
him, But was I now dreaming? Had he mar- 
ried one whom I so ardently and secretly loved ? 
It did not increase my affection for him, to feel 
he was my rival. What was a merchant more 
than a book-keeper, especially one of the same’ 
flesh and blood—only he was richer ? 

And now what reflections crowd my thoughts. 
Why did not Arabella tell me of her engage- 
ment? Why was she not more affable and civil, 
and why was I not invited to move in the same 
circle as herself? I asked for no explanation, 
but in a fit of rage and disappointment I returned 
back to seek a new employment in the city I 
had left. The day after my return, I met Mr. 
Mixter. We had a long interview, and he then 
first recognized me as the brother of his son-in- 
law; “But,” remarked the old man, “I haye 
never forgotten the accuracy with which yon 
kept my daughter’s accounts. A good name is 
never lost, sir. As you are now out of employ- 
ment by the failure of your firm, it is in my 
power to give you a situation in our insurance 
office as an accountant, at a fair salary.” 

It is needless to add I accepted it, and as my 
desk was in his apartment, we soon grew famil- 
iar. Titus had been his protege—he was all in 
all to him. Every arrangement was made for 
the reception of the wedded guests, to make them 


happy on their return. But one morning our 
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porter returned from the post-office, bearing 
letter with a black seal. We opened it, and 
read thus. 


“Dear Faruner,—Titus is dead! 1 am dis- 
tracted and alone, at this hotel,—come to my de- 
liverance. 

“ ARABELLA.” 


Mr. Mixter grew frantic, and deputized me at 
once to bear the crushed bride to his arms. 
Was there ever such an unexpected mission? 
What were my feelings, my hopes, my fears ? 
Was I sadly grieved at this intelligence? I 
would never care to narrate what thoughts pass- 
ed through my mind. I was traly thankful that 
I had acquired such a character as book-keeper 
to be entrusted with a more onerous charge now. 
Swift as the express train could carry me, I trav- 
elled in search of my friend and sister, now the 
widow Combe. I repeated it over and over 
again—“ my sister, the widow Combe.” A few 
hours brought me to her presence. Our inter- 
view was a tender one, yet she was not violent 
or passionate in her grief. She sat beside her 
dead husband, and directed with great firmness 
how I should proceed, and I complied with all 
her requests. Poor Titus was carried to our 
family-tomb and placed beside our parents. His 
widow returned to her father, and I boarded in 
the house. 

It is perfectly understood by my readers what 
were my hopes for the future; but that long veil 
was always worn close to the face. The young 
widow ate with her father, in a private room, 
and it was seldom, except when I was requested 
to carry letters to the post-office, that I saw her. 
One letter early attracted my attention by its 
superscription. It was addressed to Marcus 
Belmont, Esq. In the course of a week or two, 
another was sent to the same gentleman. Who 
was he? I once made bold to ask Mr. Mixter 
if he were a relative. 

“No,” he replied, “only a particular friend.” 

This roused my suspicion the more, and finally 
the aforesaid gentleman arrived among us. To 
cure my jealousy, and make me ashamed of it, 
he proved to be president of a life insurance 
company where Titus had secured an insurance 
upon his life for the sum of ten thousand dollars. 
The widow Combe again became my ideal of all 
that was interesting, only she was quite too re- 
served and retiring. I was acknowledged as the 
friend of the family, but still the intimacies of 
familiar intercourse were withheld. 

Once I heard Mr. Mixter tell a friend that 
“ Arabella would never marry again.” I was 


taken ill that day. Anxiety produced a fever, 
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and delirium followed, and it was only when I 
awoke to sanity the gentle nurse, Arabella, stood 
over me, bathing my temples. Had I really got 
to heaven? Strange hallucinations came over 
my fancy. I was weak, and spoke incoherently ; 
but I said things I should never have dared to 
utter in health. Those days of convalescence 
were among the happiest of my life. 

But a shadow came over me. Our clergyman, 
in one of his pleasant visits, one day asked me, 
“if I felt Mrs, Combe would be sadly missed by 
our household?” I stared wildly, when he play- 
fully remarked, “You knew she was married 
yesterday, did you not?” 

I knew the parson discovered my utter aston- 
ishment, and would gladly have turned the sub- 
ject, when I tremulously inquired, “ Is it possi- 
sible that I have been again deceived?” I 
would not have expressed myself thus for the 
world, only in a fit of astonishment and weak- 
ness, one is scarcely responsible for what they 
say. - The good man very briefly informed me 
that the favored individual was the very same 
Arthur Belmont whose letters I had so often 
carried, and who paid the widow a visit under 
the ostensible errand of passing into her own 
hands the life insurance which my brother had 
effected in his office. But hark! there is a rap 
at my door, and the servant reaches me a letter. 
You shall hear its contents. 


“My pear Broruer :—As a separation be- 
tween us will now take place, in consequence of 
my marriage to Arthur Belmont, Esq., you will 
please accept this token of my affection for the 
kind sympathy and affectionate aid you hage 
rendered me in my state of desolate widowhood. 
It may seem singular to you that I should again 
marry, especially one who is my senior by many 
years and a long experience ; but remember the 
human heart is moved by sympathy to love, and 
Mr. Belmont has proved himself a most ardent 
and enthusiastic lover. My dear Cyrus, there 
are heart histories which eternityionly will re- 
veal. The peculiar restrictions imposed on our 
sex forbid an acknowledgment of the state of 
the affections, and delicate reserve covers over 
many a deep flowing fountain that dares not rise 
to the surface. I go abroad to-morrow, leaving 
you convalescent, and trusting that you will 
prove to my father a firm and faithful support of 
his declining years, for which you will inherit a 
reward. My dear brother, may we meet again; 
but how, when, or where, Heaven only knows. 

“ Very truly, ARABELLA.” 

What could I infer from the above letter ? 
Might I not have been accepted had not my 
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timidity prevented me from proposing? How I 
cursed my fate, and how I clung to that diamond 
broach which was enclosed in the letter as a 
“token of affection.” Heaceforth all women- 
kind were alike tome. I shrunk into my bach- 
elorship, lived with Mr. Mixter till he died, 
buried him, and went abroad. 

I had wandered for nearly six months in the 
old countries, and finally secured my winter 
lodgings in Florence. From my room, I often 
saw an emaciated man, and, as I supposed, his 
daughter supporting his tottering steps. 

“ They are Americans,” said my fellow lodger. 

“ What name ?” inquired I, somewhat eagerly. 

“ Belmont, I think,” replied my friend. 

The next week I might have been seen sup- 
porting Arthur Belmont, but it was the last 
week of his existence. 

Heaven shapes our destiny. I know it does, 
or I never should have been permitted the second 
time to participate in the second grief of Mrs. 
Belmont’s widowhood. And now I indeed atted 
the part of a brother, and was it not a delighifal 
shield, as a brother, to bestow such loving and 
affectionate regard ? We were saved the miser- 
able gossip of American society, which would 
have surmised that we were too early interested 
in each other. I knew my position, and was 
respectful, tender and solicitous. 

For weeks I made no proposition, and yet 
Mrs. Belmont and myself had intuitive percep- 
tions of regard for each other, which a varied 
life and curious coincidences had revealed. In- 
deed, we never talked the silly speeches with 
- an ardent passion sometimes vents itself. 

were calm, devoted, and sincerely attached 
to each other, and when we approached the hy- 
meneal altar in distant Italy, we covenanted to 
lead no selfish lives, but, acknowledging that 
watchful Providence which had so strangely 
mingled our destinies at last, we would by wor- 
thy examples encourage those who in humble 
stations sought to preserve unblemished charac- 
ters, feeling that all employment becomes en- 
nobling, when dignified by manly worth, and 
that av unblemished reputation is the surest pass- 
port to an eligible marriage connection, 

Inrantry.—The term “infantry” is said to 
be derived from an event in Spanish history. 
An Infanta of Spain having assembled a body 
of troops, and marched to the aid of her father, 
by their aid defeated the Moors ; the foot soldiers 
were in consequence held in greater estimation 
than before, and were distinguished by the name 
of the person who had thus led them, on. to 
victory. 
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Recently we were witnesses to a touching 
scene. of the market-place of Grisee, a slave 
family, consisting of father, mother, and eight 
children, from three to fourteen years of age, 
were to be publicly and unreservedly sold at 
auction. They had been the property of a de- 
ceased Dutch widow lady, who had always 
them with the kindness; thus 

ey were dee rieved at being our to 
—~ into the a of a new master, and they 
gave expression to their great affliction by tears 
and sobs. The public crier put them up at 6000 
florins. Though a crowd of people had assem- 
bled, they kept a profound silence. The crier 
gradually lowered his price to 2000 florins, but 
none would buy. Then the father of this slave 
family, availing himself of the privilege granted 
by law to slaves put up for sale at a public auc- 
tion, offered himself five florins, and, at the same 
time, throwing himself on his knees, he besought 
the spectators not to make a higher bid. Nota 
word was spoken; a silence of a few moments 
ensued, and the entire family was adjudged to 
have been unreservedly sold to itself. It would 
be difficult to describe the joy «xp:rienced by 
these slaves, on hearing the fall ot the hammer 
which thas gave them their liberty, and this joy 
was further augmented by the presents»piven 
them by numbers of the spectators, in order that 
mo might be able to obtain a subsistence until 
such time as they could ptocure employment. 
These are the acts of a noble generosity that 
deserve to be remembered, and which, at the 
same time, testify that the inhabitants of Java 

in to abhor the crying injustice of slavery, 
and are willing to entertain measures for its 
abolition.— Letter from 
THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET. 

This most popular was written by Sam- 
uel P. Woodworth, while yet he was a panna 
man printer, working in an office at the corner 
of Chambers and Chatham Streets. Near by, in 
Frankfort Street, was a drinking-shop, kept by 
aman named Mallory, where Woodworth and 
several particular friends used to resort, One 
afternoon the liquor was super-excelient. Wood- 
worth seemed inspired by it; for, after taking a 
Samers set his glass wpon the table, and, 
smacking his lips, declared that Mallory’s eau di 


vie was to anything he had ever tasted. 


“No,” sai allory, “ you are mistaken ; there 
was one which, in both our estimations, far sur- 
passed this in the os of drinking.” “ What 
was that?” asked Woodworth, dubiously. ‘“ The 
draughts of pure, fresh spring- water that we used 
to drink from the old oaken bucket that hung in 
the well, after our return from the labors of the 
field on a sultry dey in summer.” The tear- 
drop glistened for a moment in Woodworth’s 
eye. ‘“ True, true,” he replied, and shortly after 
— the place. He immediately returned to 
office, — a pen, and in half an hour the 
“Old Oaken Bucket,” one of the most delight- 
ful compositions in our language, was ready in 
manuscript to be embalmed in the memories of 
succeeding generations.—N. Y. Picayune. 


How often laws have created the evil, which 
they are afterwards supported to check ! 


THE RED-BIRD. 


MY HEART IS IN THAT AIDEN. 
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To « little fairy dell, 
Near a brooklet sparkling, 
"Where the cooling shadows fell, 
Mimic forests darkling— 
And the flowerets frail and fhir, 
With their had laden © 
Gentle zephyrs floating there, — 
In that lovely Aiden ; \ 
Chanced my weary feet to strey, 
From the sun’s fierce gleaming, 
And the swift hours sped away, 
In a peaceful dreaming. 


OQ’er my heart there came a spell, 
Like some tuneful measure, 

Creeping to each secret cell, 
With a mystic pleasure. 

And I wandered at its touch, — 
To a hidden bower, 

Whence there came, my soul knew, such 
A magnetic power. 

But with sighs I turned away 
From a sleeping maiden, 

And my heart has, from that day, 
Never left that Aiden. 


THE RED-BIRD: 
— OR, — 
OP SPECTRE-CLIFPF. 


BY FRANK WORTHINGTON. 


On the northwest coast of England, near the 
Scottish line, below Carlisle, there lies a long 
stretch of rocks and reefs—several miles in ex- 
tent—which is but little known, and seldom vis- 
ited, except land-wise. The homeward-bound 
vessels from the north or west, “ steer wide” of 
this forbidding location, and the weather-bound 
craft that is found there in a, storm, enjoys 
small chance of escape from destruction, save by 
the most fortunate and experienced management. 

Daring the latter part of November, in the 
year 1819, terrific storm had set in, which 
lasted for several days after its commencement, 
and during which, more than thirty vessels, 
large and small, had found their watery graves 
along this terrible range of crags. 

Along this line, at wide intervals, and at some 
distance inland from the extreme , shore, may be 
seen a few humble fishermen’s cots, occupied by 
hardy and adventurous Englishmen, who live by 
means of tilling the hard land, in part, and in 
taking fish, at times, in the appropriate season. 
Some of these men are owners of the small 
craft employed upon these waters, and others 
are wreckers, self-made “ pilots,” and superne- 
27 
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meraries, who find occupation, now and then, on 
land or sea, as their services may be in demand, 
but whose subsistence there, at best, is pre- 
carious. 

Among the ragged cliffs that line this roagh 
ocean-edge, there is one more towering than the 
rest, which looms up against the sky like a huge 
iceberg, conical in shape, with a shattered peak, 
around which the lightning plays, occasionally, 
amidst the storm, but which still withstands the 
fury of the elements, and remains as it has for 
scores and hundreds of years, probably, the same 
unaltered, ghost-like spire, among its fellows. 
This part of the reef is called ‘ Spectre-Cliff,” 
and there is a legend about that single peak that 
is common among the ae residents of 
the vicinity. 

It is affirmed by the older inhabitants there, 
and the story is thoroughly believed by the 
younger portion of the poor people in that ilk, 
that upon a certain fearfally stormy night in 
mid-winter, many long years ago, a splendid 
ship, richly laden, and commanded by a gallant 
captain, was bound to Liverpool, from the north ; 
and coming down across the head of the Irish 
Channel, she took the gale from the southwest- 
’ard, which drove her towards this coast. In 
the midst of the furious blow, the wreckers sud- 
denly beheld the noble ship, under bare poles, 
laboring on towards this fatal reef, evidently be- - 
yond the control of those who had charge of her. 
On she came—on, on! She was doomed! The 
 shricks of the passengers and crew could be 
heard, borne to the shore on the raving wi 
but no aid could be afforded the perilled s 
ers. As the gallant craft neared the’ rocks, 
stalwort form of the intrepid captain was seen, 
and his thundering voice, as he strove to give 
the last orders he ever uttered, could also be 
plainly distinguished above the roar of the ele- 
ments. The figure of the commander of the 
ship was very tall, and he appeared, to the 
anxious eyes of the shore-people, a mon- 
ster in proportions, as he yelled, and chafed, 
and cursed his evidently approaching fate! 
The vessel struck! Her masts were snap- 
ped out of her like reeds! She heeled, and 
rolled, and struggled for a moment in the boil- 
ing, tumbling surge, and the yawning gulf that 
Fate had prepared for her opened, and she sunk 
forever, with captain, freight and passengers ! 
The great ship’s stern was found the next spring, 
embedded between twohuge boulders that opened 
close to the base of this singularly tall promon- 
tory, and the spire that mounted thence straight 
upward towards the sky, some two hundred 


feet, had never seemed so prominent before, to 
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the eyes of the lookers on. They declared that 
it had grown up there since the wreck, and be- 
came the petrified representation of the gallant 
form of the lost captain of that ship! Sach 
was the legend, and they called it Spectre-Cliff! 

On such a day as this, in the midst of one 
of those terrible storms that the shore-people 
were accustomed toexperience, a fine new barque 
from the westward, bound to England, with a 
valuable freight and some two hundred passen- 
gers and crew, approached this very reef, having 
been driven off her course three or four days 
previously, and drifting northward, took the 
most violent part of the gale towards nightfall, 
while within sixty miles of the barren coast re- 
ferred to. 

It was the Red Bird, of New Castle. For 
eight and forty hours she lay to in this hurri- 
cane, drifting and pitching and laboring, but no 
abatement occurred in the awful violence of the 
storm. No food could be cooked, and the pas- 
sengers had been serving lustily at the pumps, re- 
lieving the crew and each other, in squads, an 
hour at a time, under the direction of her brave 
and faithful officers, for nearly two long weary 
days. And now as morning broke again, while 
the fury of the gale in no wise abated, the aw- 
fully ragged shore was in sight, towards which 
_ the Red Bird and her troubled crew were being 

borne, with frightfully certain rapidity ! 

In vain did the hardy captain shout and 

stamp the deck, as his crew and her perilled 
sengers deserted the pumps. Vainly did he 
ch them to care thus for themselves and for 
other. The bark was aleak—she was fill- 
ing up—already five feet of water lay in her 
hold! All his endeavors to control his vessel 
or his crew were unavailing ; and with a deep 
muttered malediction upon the heads of those 
who should have stood by and obeyed his orders 
to the last moment of time, amidst those fear- 
fully threatening circumst —he threw up the 
wheel, which he had grasped with the two chief 
men of the larboard watch, a little time before, 
and rushed in seeming madness to the door of 
the principal cabin, leaving the rest to take care 
of themselves (since they would not heed his 
directions), and look after their own fate, as best 
they might. 

“ Quick, Marston!” he shouted at the com- 
panion-way, “quick! for your life !” 

And at this summons there tumbled up the 
steps a score of passengers, men and women, of 
whom he took no notice, except to advise them 
“to the boats—to the boats !” while he still cried 
“ Marston—Marston !’’ when a fine looking, but 
rather feebly-moving old gentleman made his 


appearance, whose fair skin and silvery shock of 
long hair showed that he had not been used to 
this sort of rough business, reached the deck, 
and was instantly grasped im the stout arms of 
the still determined and really brave command- 
er, who had been deserted by his crew and pas- 
sengers at a moment when everything—vessel, 
cargo, life, all were at stake. 

The gale continued in all its fierceness, the 
seas rolled heavily in shore, and the spray leaped 
high over the rocks, as wave after wave hurried 
on, to dash itself upon the flinty and frightful 
barrier it met. An hour after daylight,, full 
fifty men could be seen, hurrying to and fro, 
along the tops of the cliffs. The doomed bark 
had been discovered, and the rude fishermen and 
wreckers—some for natural sympathy for their 
perilled fellow-beings, and others prompted by 
the hope of pecuniary gain—flitted about the 
tops of the rocks, as near to the verge of the 
hissing gulf beneath as they dared to venture, 
with ropes and buoys and small spars, which 
they had brought to throw over among the 
breakers when the Red Bird should strike, as 
they plainly saw she must. , 

“ There’s no ope for her, Charlie,” ventured 
one of the foremost of the crowd, as he bent a 
stout rope around a huge buoy he had dragged 
down from the nearest hut. 

“Not a shade, Tom. Can you sce any- 
thing ?”’ 

“No—except that she is drifting, broadside 
on, mostly.” 

“ Try the glass again.” 

“It’s of no use, I tell you, and we’d a deal 
better spend our time in getting the floats ready. 
The spray and the sleet together prevent your 
seeing anything, I tell you, any way.” 

“Give me the glass, a moment,” continued 
the other. “God!” he shouted. “ Look, Tom, 
she’s abreast of Spectre-Cliff, already. See how 
she comes down on the tops of the waves! The 
foremast is gone—isn’t it a barque ?” 

“T think so,” replied Tom. 

“There, her foremast is gone, certain. Now 
—now—bnut I can’t see anything now.” 

“ So I told you.” 

“ Now I see her. Lord! Lord! They’re 
tumbling over—into the boats—into the surge— 
and the vessel is tossed about like an egg-shell !”” 
Then laying down the glass, he went to work 
earnestly once more with the rest. 

Every soul who attempted to leave the barque 
in the small boats was lost—the frail shells hav- 
ing been stove at the Red Bird’s side, or swamp- 
ed in a moment after they were filled with their 
huddling, shricking, living freights. But the 
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“ Leave me, Albert, leave me,” said the old 
man, faintly, and exhausted with the harsh exer- 
cise he had been subjected to. ‘ Leave me, and 
aid the others.” 

“T can assist but one,” said the captain, “ and 
I will save you or die with you !” 

An awful crash immediately followed this 
promise, and the Red Bird heeled heavily to- 
ward the shore, as a monstrous wave lifted her 
high above the sunken rocks, and then parting, 
stove her over the outer reef! Another wave 
succeeded this, and quickly, then another, and 
the Red Bird was dashed in pieces, within a hun- 
dred fect of Spectre Cliff! 

“ Over with the buoys! Down with the floats, 
now !”’ screamed Tom, the wrecker. ‘“ She’s 
gone! Look to the lines and spars, there, live- 
ly, now—some of ’em may be saved, perhaps. 
Where are you, Charlie? Quick, this way! 


Give us the corks and the small lines, there. 
See, see, you! Isn’t there a man and woman 


struggling below 
I see them! 


No—it is two 


“ Cheer-ho !. cheer-ho !”’ shouted Tom, lustily, 
to the two objects of their immediate solicitude. 
“Now, Charlie, away with it! That’s it. Once 
more—slack out, slack out! He sees it—cheer- 
ho! Now—haul in! Haul in, Charlie—we’ve 
got em! Got ’em safe—haul in! Cheer-ho! 
Now, take care! Up with them—heave, heave- 
ho!” and the hands of half a score of sturdy 
men grasped the nearly lifeless bodies of the 
two sufferers, who were locked in each other’s 
arms, while the youngest of the twain continued 
still to grasp with one hand the float which had 
saved them. They were the captain of the Red 
Bird and the old man, Marston, whom he had 
clung to, from the moment he reached the deck. 

Not another soul was saved from the wreck. 
The Red Bird was never seen from the moment 
she finally rolled over the reef, having been 
dashed to pieces, while the ruins of the beautiful 
barque and her cargo were scattered far and wide 
upon the turbulent and riotous billows. 

In the town of Leeds, Yorkshire County, 
England, there resided at this time a family who 
were highly respected, and who deserved the po- 
sition that for a long period had been accorded 
them by all who had the honor of their acquaint- 
ance. The name of this family was Elworth. 
They had enjoyed a high reputation for integri- 
ty and probity, and the business character of the 
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elder male members had come to be proverbially 
noted. 

The two eldest brothers of the Elworth fami- 
ly had been engaged in the shippirg <nterests of 
New Castle and Leeds for many years, in com- 
pany with their senior partner, Oliver Marston, 
to whom the Elworths were largely indebted, 
originally, for their capital in trade. . The senior 
member of the concern had been absent from 
home for, some months, and his. partners were 
now anxiously looking for his return, when they 
suddenly learned that the Red Bird, one of their 
vessels, in which they supposed Mr. Marston . to 
be a passenger, had gone ashore on the west 
coast of England, and was a total loss. 

The deepest pain and anxiety were caused by 
this imperfect announcement, and it was some 
three or four days before the friends of Marston 
could learn any further details of the disaster, 
the location of the accident being out of the 
way, and indefinitely described by those who 
brought in the first information of the wreck. 
And thus the family relations, as well as the ju- 
nior partners of the old gentleman, were at 
aloss to know what had been his fate, though 
they feared for the worst. 

In the meantime, the captain of the Red Bird 
and old Mr, Marston had been rescued by the 
wreckers, when they had given up all hope of 
reaching the shore alive. But Mr. Marston was - 
entirely unconscious of what was going on, hav- 
ing been so effectually chilled that life seemed 
extinct when he was raised upon the sh 
The captain was more fortunate, however ; 
as soon as he could obtain a little rough 
upon terra firma, his natural ruggedness was 
stored, and he instantly went to work upon old 
Mr. Marston, in the hope of resuscitating him, if 
possible. Afver a few minutes, his friend was 
joyed to observe a motion in the stiffened limbs 
of his aged passenger, and he directed him to be 
removed forthwith to the cot of a fisherman 
hard by, where he was finally restored entirely 
to consciousness, 

“Ah, Albert! You here ?” exclaimed the old 
man, blandly, as he first looked around him. 
“It’s dreadful cold, Albert—are we safe, safe?” 

“ Yes, sir—thank God and our active friends 
here, we are saved.” 

“All saved, Albert—all?” repeated the old 
gentleman, sympathetically, 

“ I know nothing of the rest, and fear that we 
two are alone,” responded the captain. 

A sigh fell from Mr. Marston’s lips at this in- 
telligence, but he was a strong-minded man, and 
quickly rallied. 

“Can we do nothing, gentlemen,” he asked, 


| 
captain clung faithfully to the white-haired old 
man, supporting him firmly, as he grasped the 

men.” - 
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“for those who are not here? the unfortunate 
beings who were with us on board the vessel ? 
T beseech you, let no efforts be spared, no exer- 
tions that money can command be lacking, to 
save any who perchance may find their way to 
or near the shore.” 

Mr. Marston was assured that every effort and 
care would be given to the remairing sufferers, if 
any appeared, and he finally became calm and 
resigned to the catastrophe, though the final an- 
nouncement of the result nearly overpowered 
him. 

- ‘Not a vestige of the wreck came ashore, 
Three or four bodies were found, a few days af- 
terwards, among the rocks, and the master and 
his aged friend were the only two beings on 
board who outlived that fatal scene. 

Besides the mourners for the supposed fate of 
Mr. Marston, a thousand other hearts were ach- 
ing ‘at the loss of friends and relatives who 
chanced to be on board the Red Bird ; and when 
the startling news came to hand with some final 
show of accuracy, the people of Leeds and New 
Castle and Liverpool, especially, were in con- 
sternation at the sad and fearful intelligence. 
Among the rest, the chiefest of mourners was 
seen in the almost broken-hearted young wife of 
Captain Albert Lisle, whose family resided at 
the little village of Wheaton, below Carlisle, 
and who awaited with intense anxiety the future 
developments that would result, as soon as suffi- 
cient time could elapse to ascertain full particu- 

. During the fortnight succeeding this aw- 
storm, no less than thirteen ships and barques, 
d as many smaller craft, were found to have 

* been driven ashore upon that fatal coast, amid 

the storm described, and hundreds of lives, with 

millions of marine property and freight, had been 

‘sacrificed amid the fary of the elements on that 

occasion. 

No leisure or opportanity had yet been efford- 
ed the two survivors’ of the Red Bird’s wreck 
to communicate with their friends, to relieve 
their anxiety and fears, as Captain Lisle had 
been fully occupied with nursing and watching 
‘with his old friend, Mr. Marston, and there 
‘was no readily accessible means for mailing let- 
‘ters in the remote spot where they were com- 

pelled temporarily to tarry ; while Marston was 
too much exhausted to do anything personally 
for some hours after their rescue. 

On the second morning after the accident, 
however, the old gentleman arose from his little 
bed quite refreshed, and declared that he was 
himself again. 

“ We should hasten forward, captain,” he said, 
“as rapidly as possible now, and report our- 


selves. The first imperfect announcement of the 
loss of the Red Bird will have preceded us, un- 
doubtedly, and our families and friends will be 
troubled until we can happily show ourselves at 
home, unharmed. I trust, Albert, you find your. 
self personally uninjured ?” 

“ Never better, sir, in my life,” respended the 
unfortunate commander. “ But my beautiful 
bark, and her crew and passengers, sir—this is 
an awful loss !” 

“I see it, Albert, and no one can feel this 
blow more keenly than myself. The barque can 
be replaced, and the cargo is insured ; but life 
cannot be restored, the widows and orphans that 
have been made by this terrible calamity, the 
hearthstones that are thus made desolate, will 
cause a world of woe to follow upon this shock- 
ing and fatal occurrence. Thank God that we 
have been singled out, in his overruling good- 
ness, for escape from present death. And when 
we shall reach our homes again, Albert, we will 
take early measures to ascertain who has been 
lost from among us, and as far as may be, we 
will aim to assuage the wounds now inflicted. 
Let me say in one word here, that you have 
done all that-a man could do, amidst this peril. 
I regret that your advice was not finally fol- 
lowed on shipboard by your crew; but the 
event could scarcely have been different. It 
was the Red Bird’s fate, and we may not mur- 
mur when He chastises.” 

Together, Mr. Marston and the captain start- 
ed for homé at once; and the joy of the families 
and friends of the two more fortunate compan- 
ions of the late voyage, upon their subsequent 
and sudden appearance among them, was intense 
in the extreme. Nothing satisfactory could be 
learned until the arrival of these two’ persons ; 
and the feelings of those who took an interest 
in Marston and the commander had been fear- 
fully tried, amid the suspense that succeeded the 
Red Bird’s loss. ‘The joy of the young wife, 
and the happiness of the Elworths was great, 
at last, however—and while they condoled with 
the bereaved who had thus lost their protector 
or friends, they had cause for heartfelt thankful- 
ness that their own had been providentially 
spared to them. 

Mr. Marston had had the opportunity person- 
ally to be a witness of the skill and merits of 
the man who had been in the service of his firm 
as a ship-master; he had seen how deeply he 
was indebted to his courage and energy in sav- 
ing him from destruction, and he was not the 
man to forget the accomplished sailor, after the 
peril was over. 


A splendid new ship was immediately pur- 
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chased by Mr. Marston, whose wealth was great, 
and he caused it to be christened the “ Rescue,” 
in honor of the gallant, conduct of his noble 
friend, Captain Lisle, who was forthwith admit- 
ted a partner in the firm of Elworths & Co., 
upon an equal footing with the two brothers, of 
whose fortunes old Marston had already been 
the chief founder. 

Mr. Marston lived several years afterwards to 
enjoy the satisfaction of seeing his three friends 
accumulate money rapidly, and when he finally 
retired from business, he placed Captain Lisle 
in the position he vacated. The new firm con- 
tinued to be prosperous, and from the fearful 
night when the Red Bird was dashed upon Spec- 
tre-Cliff, in all his voyages and wanderings, the 
noble-hearted Captain Lisle was never again so 
unfortunate as to experience any serious acci- 
dent. He finally retired from his profession al- 
together, and in the midst of plenty and ease, 
continued to enjoy life, surrounded by friends, 
and highly esteemed for his uniform kindness, 


THE PIRATE AND THE DOVE, 
anecdote is related by Audubon, 


aue The followi 
the celebrated traveller and ornithologist: “A 


man who was once a pirate assured me, that sev- 
eral times, whilst at certain wells dug in the 
burning, shelly sands of a well-known key, which 
must be here nameless, the soft and melancholy 
notes of the doves awoke in his breast feelings 
which had long slumbered, melted his heart to 
repentance, caused him to linger at the spot 
in a state‘of mind which he only who compares 


effected amid difficulties and 


His 

dangers, no er seemed to him co 

ble with the cat of. living in violation of 
human and divine laws; and he now lives in 
peace in the midst of his friends.” 


Secrets or Comrort.—Though sometimes 
small evils, like invisible insects, inflict pain, and 
a single hair may stop a vast machine, yet the 
chief secret of comfort lies in not suffering tri- 
fies to vex one, and in prudently cultivating an 
undergrowth of small pleasures, since very few 
great ones, alas! are let on long leases. 
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During the American Revolution, an officer, 
not habited in the military costume, was passing 
by where a small company of soldiers were at 
work making some repairs on a small redoubt. 
The commander of a little squed was giving or- 
ders to those who were under him, relative to a 
stick of timber which they were endeavoring to 
raise to the top of the works. The timber went 
up hard, and on this account the voice of the 
little great man was often heard in his regular 
vociferations of “‘Heave away! there she goes! 
of staged tile hands 

officer en of, 
when he arrived es the p , and seeing the tim- 
ber scarcely moved, asked the commander wey 
he did not take hold and render a little aid. 
latter appeared to be somewhat astonished, and 
turning to the officer with the authority of an 
emperor, said: 

“ Sir, I am a corporal.” 

“ You are not, though, are you?” said the of- 
ficer. “I was not aware of it,” and taking off 
his hat and bowing, “I ask your pardon, Mr. 


ECONOMY. 
. “A slight knowledge of human nature 
show,” says Mr. Colquhoun, “ that when a man 
gets on a little in the world, he is desirous of 
getting on a little further.” Such is the Ere ; 
of provident habits, that it has been said, jf 
journeyman lays ae first five shillings, his 
fortune is made. . William Hall, who has be- 
stowed great attention on the state of the labor- 
ing poor, declared that he never knew an instance 
of one who had saved money coming to the 
parish. And hevadds, moreover, “those indi- 
viduals who save money are better workmen ; 
if they do not do the work better, they behave 
better, and are more le ; and I would 
sooner have in my trade a hundred men who 
money, two hundred = who would 
8 every shillin get. proportion as 
individuals save a hw their morals are 
much better; they husband that little, and there 
is a superior tone given to their morals, and they 
behave better for knowing they have a little stake 
in society.” It is scarcely necessary to remark, 
that habits of thoughtfulness and frugality are at 
all times of immense importance.— Widerspin’s 
Early Discipline. 


Drars.—Inexperienced persons think when 

t plans only stand still, they must be going 
The truth is, that wise 
men are never in a hurry to force events, They 
know that patience works more wonders than 


n this he dismounted from his elegant f 
steed, | flung the bridle post, A. 
the sweat stood in great drops upon kis fore 4 
, When the timber was elevated to its proper 
station, turning to the man clothed in brief 
authority : : 
“ Mr. Corporal Commander,” he said, “when 
you have another such job, and have not men : 
enough, send for your Commander-in-Chief, and \ 
I will come and help you a second time,” 
The corporal was tiunderstruck—for it was 
Wasuineton !—Revolutionary Anecdotes. 
e wretchedness of guilt within him wi e 
holiness of former innocence, can truly feel. He , 
said he never left the place without increased fi 
fears of futurity, associated as he was, although ’ 
I believe by force, with a band of the most des- 
perate villains that ever anaoyed the Florida 
coast. So deeply moved was he by the notes 
of any bird, and especially those of a dove, the , 
only soothing sounds he ever heard during his 7 
life of horrors, that through those plaintive notes E 
and them alone, he was induced to escape from 
his vessel, abandon his turbulent companions, 
and return to a family deploring his absence. { 
After paying a hasty visit to those wells, and 
listeniag once more to the cooings of the Zenaida 
dove, he poured out his soul in supplication for 
mercy, and once more became what one has said 
to be the noblest work of God—an_ honest man. 
activity. 
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BY MARIA GILBERT. 


“Dum sprro, sPERO,” was the exclamation 
of a young man, as he descended the steps of a 
pleasant house in one of our Southern cities, 
and with a lightened heart bent himself toward 
his place of business. He had been striving to 
conciliate where cause for offence from himself 
had never been given. “ For,” thought he, “she 
is unfortunate in this particular, only a little 
jealous now and then, which goes to prove her 
love for me, and if her trials are imaginary, 
mine, the result of them, shall be transitory, for 
what were life to me without Mary.” 

Scarcely had he thought thus, when a little 
flower-girl met his view, holding forth for sale a 
bunch cf rich exotics, in which, with the helio- 
trope and japonica, were bound, side by side, 
two beautiful moss rosebuds, tempting the young 
moralizer to purchase at once, Arthur V. gave 
his address to the little girl, charging her to ask 
the lady with whom he was a boarder to preserve 
carefully the flowers until his return, and con- 
tinuing his route, he congratulated himself as he 
thought of the pleasure his gift would afford the 
beloved one ; for Mary loved flowers, and those 
buds were beautiful and rare. A few minutes 
after young V. had passed into another street, 
the person of fair Mary met in her daily ramble 
the girl with the flowers. Attracted by the un- 
common beauty of the buds, Mary learned from 
the bearer the destination, which she rightly 

was, in the end, for her own enjoyment. 

During this bright June morning, a merry, 
light-hearted, teasing girl set out on her tour 
for pleasure, and turning a corner, she espied on 
the ground a moss rosebud,—twin to the one in 
the purchased bouquet, and carelessly dropped 
by the flower-girl—which she placed in her 
bosom, then took her to the house of her 
cousin Mary, the betrothed of Arthur V., design- 
ing to chat a while with her, after she had spent 
an hour with a friend on the way. Meanwhile, 
young Arthur hastened with a lover’s earnest- 
ness to present his floral offering in person, 
where it was only equalled by the bloom and 
freshness of her to whom he had devoted his best 
gifts of a true and ardent spirit, a loving and 
faithful heart. 

While admiring the fragrance of his bouquet, 
Mary suddenly exclaimed, “But where is the 
other bud ?” 

That there had been more than one was a fact 
which had escaped his notice, and while the lady 
frankly told him of her previous admiring scru- 
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tiny, he as frankly assured her that he had pre- 
sented his gift entire, as he found it. That there 
were two buds on the bouquet a short time be- 
fore, Mary was right in asserting; that she saw 
but one then, was an incontestable truth, and the 
only dark impulse in Mary’s bosom rose up to 
doubt. This was the spot that, like the heel of 
Achilles, was destined to receive the arrow 
which poisoned all her peace. To doubt. So 
with this feeling smarting in her heart, concealed 
by a smiling lip, she parted with her friend, 
whose engagements prevented a protracted stay. 
It was nothing wonderful that Rachel should 
wear a rosebud in her bosom, or that, on being 
questioned during her call on her cousin, she 
should decline satisfying a curiosity as to whence 
it came. 
It was natural for Mary to doubt herself, and 
for that reason her faith in others was weak. It 
was from mirthfulness alone that Rachel con- 
cealed the truth of having found the bud, and 
without dreaming how deeply her words stung 
the ear that received them, she left her cousin 
impressed with the belief that Arthur had de- 
ceived, and Rachel had triumphed. Tt was in 
vain Mary reasoned with herself. The token of 
regard so plainly worn by Rachel was enough 
to satisfy even a mind less suspecting than her 
own, so when Arthur V. made his next visit, he 
found the following note awaiting him : 


“Unwilling to share your gifts with another, 
or to accept a divided heart, and feeling myself 
to be more arbitrary in my requirements than 
can possibly coincide with your Aonor and truth, 
I write to release you from an engagement that 
will leave one of us free, and the other, 1 trust, 
happy.” 

Springing from his seat like one pierced 
through the heart, he left the house forever, and 
engaging @ situation as supercargo on board an 
India ship, embarked for an indefinite length of 
time, after leaving a note as follows for his un- 
just, though still loved and never forgotten 
Mary. 


“* What is he to Hecuba?’ nothing,—an un- 
sightly excrescence to be shaken off. Farewell, 
my dearest Mary. Peace and happiness attend 
you. I will not thrust myself upon your atten- 
tion, will not weary you with my presence. 
Thank you, gentle one, for past favors; for be- 
guiling many a weary hour,—for that benevo- 
lence that prompted so great a sacrifice for one 
who now feels that he had no place in your heart, 
and can therefore better appreciate your kindness 
in yielding him your’ grace and countenance, 
purely for his own good. May he on whom you 
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next condescend to smile be more worthy of you, 
more like you, and better able to make you an 
adequate return for all you give. Many there 
are, whose endowments will commend them to 
your respect and love,—who, having gained, will 
be able to retain their place in your affection. 
May it be yours to find such friends. Think 
sometimes, will you not, of the ruptured tie? 
When new ones cluster around you, think of 
him who gave his all, and had no more that he 


could give,—whose offering was rejected.” 


It was said by those who knew him, that Mr. 
VY. would return at the end of the year; but 
twenty years rolled by, and with them came no 
news from her lover to Mary, nor did they give 
any outward signs of relenting; but Time, as he 
brought his annual offerings for the acceptance 
of his child—each season a thread of silver for 
her hair, or a richer experience in the discipline 
of life—Time always found her single, true to 
him, 
wenty years—f was e@ long while to remem- 
ber, but Mary was just seventeen at the time of 
her engagement, and she was one of those whose 
heart never grows old. 

Late in a gloomy autumn, while the husband- 
man was feeling that, while he wiped his, brow at 
the gathering in of his harvest, he was being 
baptized and purified in the approval of his 
Master’s smile for his industry and toil, while an 
Indian summer proclaimed itself more beautiful 
than its predecessor and the spring beside, our 
single sister Mary found herself seated one day 
at the end of a long table, at dinner with several 
friends, who had requested her to accompany 
them to I—— Hall, a fashionable resort for 
strangers of leisure, and where, at the opposite 
end, sat @ group of dark complexioned gentle- 
men, merrily engaged in discussing some point 
of great interest. 

“ And what kept you single so long?” said 
one, with his untasted glass upraised, as he ad- 
dressed his vis-a-vis, the face of whom Mary did 
not see. 

“Me ?” was the reply, in a voice that went to 
the ear of Mary through that long hall with a 
cadence never forgotten, now melting into her 
heart, “Me? why a rosebud made me a bache- 
lor.” 

“Then let us drink to the rosebud,” said his 
questioner; and reaching forward to fill his 
glass, thé eyes of Arthur V. rested on those of 
Mary, who had sat almost paralyzed by that 
voice she had never thought to hear again. 

- It is needless to attempt describing the meet- 
ing, which was soon followed by marriage. 
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At pare the anxiously looked for ~ ar- 
rives, and long before dawn, a general emigra- 
tion from the town takes Vehicles of ev- 
ery description, laden with vats, casks and noisy 
children, jolt over the rough stone pavements, 
their rattle informing us that the cam 
against the myriads of elfin spirits in every 
bunch of grapes has commenced. The houses 
one and all send forth their full contingent, 
armed with baskets and provisions to swell the | 
number of combatants. At sunrise, an endless 
caravan, loud with laughing voices, overflows 
mountains, leaving wave of mighty 

at every 0 in the hedges ; the remain- 
der deine Papore te till at last hill and dale 
are deluged with busy collectors. The divers 
streams receive a considerable afflax from the 
mountaineers, who, owing to their elevated po- 
sition, have no vine of their own, and 
at this juncture, all the women and girls re 
down to offer their labor for a few pence daily 
and their food. Wrapped from head to foot in 
a large white sheet, they form a striking contrast 
to the towns people dressed in their gaudy-col- 
ored apparel. In this way the vin is herald- 
ed in, the sky —e and blue over the 
rich hilly landscape reverberates with the 
m sounds of the vintagers; a tinge of the 
first breath of autumn adding new charms ta the 
luxurious and picturesque scenery. The mo- 
ment a party enters a vineyard, there is a gen- 
eral rush upon the , amidst shouts and 
huzzas, and the luscious fruit, peeping in 
blue clusters from out the indented leaves, is 
culled with childish glee and excitement. And 
not until a fair quantity has been consumed does 
the joyous task — commence. Grape pick- 
ing is the especial business of the women and 
children, who cut off the bunches with a knife, 
collecting them in wooden vessels, and layi 
aside the finest for winter use. A 
men are employed in earrying the grapes in hatts 
to a vat near to the hut, where other men arqen- 
gaged in bruising them with pronged poles, and 
oading the wagons with the mash to be carried 
off to the pressing houses. Wandering gipsy 
musicians round the vintagers, rendering 
the scene still more animated by their lively per- 
formance. They are plentifully rewarded with 
grapes, which their wives and children gather in 
their baskets. Neither do the neglect 
the favorable opportunity, being well aware that 
men are in general inclined to be charitable 
when surrounded by plenty; and according] 
take up their position where the several veuks 
meet, and chant in plaintive accents! some holy 
song to awaken sympathy in the hearts of the 
passers by. The stranger strolling over the moun- 
tains during this protracted festival, will be in- 
vited to enter the vineyards, and partake of the 
aromatic muscadine or the high-flavored rose- 
bud grape ; or if it is noon, to join in the dinner 
of the vintagers, spread upon the in good- 
ly dishes, containing mutton boiled in millet, 
and reasted pork with Sour Kraut. At nightfall 
the mountains with countless bonfires and 
sky-rockets, and various fire-works sparkle 
explode in company with the boisterous jokes o! 
the groups encamped around the blazing fires. 
Thus the night is spent.— Gleanings from Europe. 
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BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


Berwarp Vewpe lived in the Rue Vivienne. 
He was 2 commissary of police in the Quartier 
Palais Royale, of the second arrondissement. 
He was a short, thick-set man, somewhere about 
fifty years of age, bold as a lion, and very quick 
and shrewd. He had been connected with the 
police of Paris for many years, and somehow he 
had managed to scrape together quite a fortune. 
M. Bernard Vendel, as a commissary, was very 
much respected—few men in Paris were more s0. 

The commissary had a daughter, named Lou- 
ise, and people who knew her said she was one 
of the prettiest girls in the city. -She was only 
seventeen, small in frame, plump and rosy with 
health, cheeks dimpled with good nature, and a 
smile almost continually playing around her 
lips and sparkling eyes. To M. Vendel, this 
daughter was the light and joy of his house. 
And there were other people who set a great 
deal by her, too; and this latter circumstance 
sometimes gave the commissary great uneasiness. 

At the end of the Rue Vivienne, close by the 
Bourse, lived a young butcher named Brunet 
St. Denis. He hired a little store close by the 
street, and there he used to sell some of the 
nicest bits of meat to be found in the great city. 
Brunet had just entered upon his one-and-twen- 
tieth year, and this was his first essay at doing 
business for himself; and he did mueh better 
than he had even hoped. The distance to 
the young butcher’s was so short that Louise 
used often to run up there after meat for dinner, 
and at length she became so well acquainted with 
Brunet’s good qualities that she used to stop and 
talk with him a while. 

The commissary at length noticed that he had 
meat now very much oftener than he used to 
have it, and he asked Louise why she had left 
off having fish. She told him the batcher’s was 
so much nearer! But he was satisfied. 

One day when Louise remained longer to talk 
with the butcher than she ought to have done, 
there came up a smart shower and caught her in 
the young man’s shop. How was she to get 
home? She codld take the favorite. But that 
would not be along for half an hour. St. Denis 
had an umbrella, but it was a large one, and the 
wind blew. It was now after two o’clock. 
What should she do? Brunet left the boy in 
charge of the place, and told Louise to go with 
him. He did not ask her, or she might have 
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refused. He simply stepped upon the pavement, 
opened - the great umbrella, and bade the pretty: 
gitl “come.” She obeyed him, and he escorted 
her home, laughing and chatting on the way.. 

At length Louise stopped going to the buteh- 
er’s, and Brunet found himself very much lost 
at first, and finally he felt very unhappy. He 
found that he loved the pretty daughter of the 
commissary. She still bought her meat of him, 
but she sent the servant for it. Brunet was a 
bold fellow, especially when he knew he was 
right, and he determined to go and see Louise ; 
so one evening, after he had closed his stall, he 
went to M. Vendel’s house, and it happened 
that the commissary was out. The young man 
asked to see Mademoiselle Vendel, and he was 
ushered into the front room. When he was left 
there alone, and while waiting for Louise, he be- 
gan to wish he had not come. The show of 
wealth about him made him feel out of his ele- 
ment; and now, too, he began seriously to think 
of the thing he had undertaken. He just now 
remembered that Louise had a father—that said 
father was a man of influence, and a man of 
wealth. He wished he had not come, for surely 
he should only make a fool of himself. “ Why 
should I have let my foolishness ran away with 
me so?” he uttered to himself. ‘ Why, in the 
name of reason, didn’t I stop to think ?” 

But before he could fairly make up his mind 
to run away without being seen, the door opened, 
and Louise entered. She started upon behold- 
ing St. Denis, and the color forsook her cheeks. 

“There,” whispered the butcher, to himself, 
“T knew it. See, the very sight of me has 
frightened her.” 

“ Monsieur,” uttered the maiden, “ the servant 
said you wished to see me.” s 

“Ah—yes. I did call for you—ahem. I did 
come to—to—see you.” 

“To what do I owe the’ honor?” she asked, 
still standing in the middle of the floor. 

Poor Brunet was posed ncw. He called him 
self all the hard names he could think of, for 
having allowed himself to get caught in such a 
foolish trap. But his ingenuous nature came to 
his assistance. He knew that Louise was a good, 
true-hearted girl, and that she would not trample 
upon him when she knew the truth. So he re- 
solved to speak plainly—tell the whole trath— 
and then ask her to forgive him, and thas honor- 
ably quit the field. 

“ Mademoiselle Vendel,” he said, in a low, 
tremulous tone, but gaining calmness as he went 
on, “I am going to tell you the whole truth, and 
I know you will forgive me. You used to come 
up to my stall and laugh and talk with me, and 
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I was charmed. You were the first’ maiden I 
had eyer become acquainted with who could 
reach down into my heart. I became so at 
length that I was anxious for your coming, and 
your face at my door was like the sun to the be- 
nighted traveller. At length you stopped com- 
ing, and I was unhappy. That was three weeks 
ago. To-night I determined to come and see 
you, but I didn’t realize what a fool I was mak- 
ing of myself till I got here and was ushered 
into the room. I was blind. I forgot that M. 
Vendel was the commissary, and that I was only 
a poor butcher, just grying to lift my head among 
men. Of course you'll forgive me ; and I wont 
trouble you again.” 

St. Denis took his hat as he ceased speaking, 
and moved towards the door. He was calm 
now, but not so, Louise. She had become very 
much agitated. 

“Monsieur will stop a moment,” she uttered, 
sinking into a chair. 

“ Certainly.” 

And Brunet turned, 

“ Monsieur will take a chair.” 

Brunet did not say “cértainly” this time, but 
he did take a chair. 

After this there was a long silence ; but Lou- 
ise at length broke it: 

“ Why did you come here ?” she asked. 

“ Have I not told you?” 

“No.” 


Brunet reflected a moment, and he remembered | : 


that she was right. 

“You will not laugh at me,” he said. 

“Te.” 

“Then, when I found that you did not come 
any more to my stall, I knew that I loved you, 
and I feared that I had given offence in some 
way ; so I determined to come to-night to see 
you.” 

“You never offended me, monsieur.”” 

“ Then I am very thankful.” 

“Never,” repeated Louise. 

“But why did you leave off coming to trade 
with me?” 

“T did not stop trading with you.” 

“T know; but why did you not come your- 
self?” 

“ Because (Louise had grown quite cal now, 
and a rich color had come to her face) I thought 
you might have some maiden among your ac- 
quaintance you were going to make your wife.” 

“And —®and—why should that make any 
difference ?” 

“ Would you have come here to-night if you 
had thought I was going to be married to some 
one else ?” 


“Surely not,” uttered Brunet, with a start. 
“Bat you do not mean that—that—my marry- 
ing would hive'made any ‘difference to yout™ 

“ Yes. ” 

“ But could you love me?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And do love me now ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Bt. Denis started to his feet, and then sank 
back again. He gazed a moment into Louise’s 
sweet face, and then he burst into tears. ' 

“ Why do you weep ?” whispered the maiden. 

“ Because I cannot help it. I am very happy.” 

For over an hour the two young lovers sat 
there and talked, and Louise explained all about 
how she had loved the youthful butcher, and 
how, when she had found ont the truth, she had 
feared to trust herself near him any more. All 
this pleased Brunet very much, and it was not 
until an hour had passed away that he spoke of 
the commissary. 

“ But your father?” he said, in a lower tone, 
and with some doubt; “what will he say to all 
this 

“T don’t know,” returned Louise, in a dubious 
tone. “ After you get a little further up’in busi- 
ness, and have some money laid away, you can 
speak with him.” 

“T will.” 

So that was settled. Upon that point they 
were both willing to procrastinate. 

All Paris was in excitement. I mean all that 
part that can be thrown into excitement by such 


_& thing. For some time there had been a suc- 


cession of the most daring burglaries going on, 
and now the very house of the prefect of police 
had been entered and robbed of over a million 
francs which that official had received for paying 
out to his various scus-prefets. For a month the 
police had been upon the watch, but not the 
slightest clue could be found to the robbers. It 
was known that there must be quite a gang of 
them, and that at times they must be together ; 
the forty-eight commissaries were called together, 
and the prefect gave them strict charges about 
having every part of the city under the strictest 
surveillance. It was after this—on the very | 
next night—that the prefect’s own house was 
robbed. A reward of five thousand francs was 
offered by the prefect, and the council of the 
prefecture offered ten thousand more, for the 
knowledge that would lead to the apprehension 
of the villains. 

A week more passed away, and ten more 
houses had been entered. It was astonishing. 
The police did their utmost, but without effect. 
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The robbers selected the dwellings of the richest 
men, and they had already killed nine persons in 
their course of depredation. If a man, woman 
or child stood in their way, death was sure to 
come. - 

But during all this trouble, Brunet St. Denis 
was happy. This very affair which gave con- 
cern to so many, made happiness for him, for it 
kept the commissary away from home most of 
the time. But this state of things was not to 
last always. Qne evening M. Vendel came home 
in a hurry, and he found the young butcher with 
his daughter. 7 

At first he bowed very politely, for he thought 
the youth was some one who had called to see 
him. 

“ Have you business with me, monsieur ?” the 
commissary asked. 

Brunet blushed and stammered, and having 
cast his eyes towards Louise, he hung down his 
head. M. Vendel was not blind. His very 
business made him directly the opposite. 

* Perhaps you have not come to see me?” he 
said, sarcastically. 

“T have wished to see monsieur, certainly,” 
stammered Brunet. 

“But you came particularly to see monsieur’s 
daughter, eh ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“And who are you ?” 

“ Branet St. Denis.” 

“Ah—I remember. , You got a license to 
open a butcher’s stall. Yes, yes—now I see. 
And Mademoiselle Louise has bought meat of 
you. So I have had meat every day. Now 
may I ask you how far this has gone ?” 

St. Denis was not the maa to cringe nor to 
lie. He saw that the quick-scented commissary 
smelt the whole game, and he determined to tell 
the truth at once, , 

“I love your fair daughter, sir, and I want her 
for a wife,” 

“Then why didn’t you ask me?” 

“ Because I was not ready to support a wife as 
she should be supported. But I am doing well 
now ; my business is increasing, and I shall—” 

“That will do, str. I thank you for your 
frankness, for it has saved us both a deal of 
trouble. You need not trouble yourself to come 
here again.” 

“ But, monsieur—” 

“Never mind, now—I am busy. I want to 
hear no more, and you may be assured I have 
no. explanation to make. You cannot find a 


wife here; be assured of that.” 
M. Vendel then turned to his child, and order- 
ed her to leave the room, and when she was 
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gone he told. St, Denis, that-he, also, was at 
liberty to retire, 

“But if I can become honored—if I can 
amass. wealth. Do pot cast me off entirely,” 
urged the youth.” Mine is no idle love—no 
momentary passion—but it is an affection, deep 
and abiding, founded upon a knowledge of the 
girl’s virtue and. goodness, I will try and be 
worthy of her, monsicur.” 

“It’s no use,” replied the commissary, in a 
milder tone, but yet with iron firmness. “ You 
cannot have her. I am very busy now.” 

When Brunet reached the street, he uttered : 

“ Miserable wretch, you would kill your own 
child! But I’ve not done with you yet! By 
the heavens above me, you shall know what I 
can do 

As the youth started to walk on, he felt a 
hand laid upon his arm, and on turning, he 
found himself face to face with a tall, stout fel- 
low, whom he had seen pass his stall several 
times of late, and who had always seemed to 
look very sharply upon him, And there was 
another idea flashed upon Brunet’s mind. Sev- 
eral times when he had left M. Vendel’s house 
in the evening, he had seen a dusky form move 
away from the opposite side of the street—and 
he thought this was the same man. 

“ Your name is St. Denis, I think ?” said the 
stranger. 

“ Yes,” returned Brunet. 

“ And you are a butcher ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You love the commissary’s pretty daughter ?” 

“ Sir!” 

“QO, I meant no harm, I have seen you go 
and come when the father was away, and to- 
night I knew the old man would catch you. He 
gave you the cold shoulder, didn’t he ?” 

“ He did not like my company much, I must 
confess.” 

“ No—I suppose not. He is a hard old vil- 
lain, and if I were in your place I would be 
revenged.” 

“T will be—I’ve sworn it!” 

Now Brunet did not really mean anything by 
this further than that he would use every means 
within his power to become honorably rich ; but 
the stranger took it differently. 

“T think you have courage ?” he said, after a 
moment’s pause. 

“TI think no one will deny it who has ever 
tried me.” 

Another spell of silence ; and at the end there- 
of, the stranger said : 

“You are acquainted with the internal ar- 
rangements of the commissary’s house ?” 
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Now another idea came flashing upon Brunet’s 
mind, and it came clearly, too, and quickly. He 
had seen enough of the man’s face before him-— 
or rather by his side, now—to know he was 
a polished man of some ki r a great 
villain, or a shrewd man. Brunet’s thoughts 
ran somewhat after this fashion : 

The commissary has a great sum of money in 
his house ; this man wants to get it; that’s why 
he asked me if I knew the internal arrangements, 
and that’s why he’s been hanging around here. 
He knows I love the daughter, and now he knows 
that the father has turned me off; he thinks I 
will do anything for revenge; he thinks I'll help 
him rob the house. May not this man be one of 
the gang for whom such rewards have been offer- 
ed? Perhaps, if I am shrewd, I may find ’em 
out; give °em up; get the rewards; be some- 
body ; and—marry Louise! Egad, I’ll try. 

“I know every nook and corner of it,” he 
said, looking up into his companion’s face. 

“« The commissary has money there, I think ?”’ 

* Not over two million francs,” 

“ Ha! has he so much ?” 

“ From one to two million, I am sure.” 

“If you want revenge, why not take his 
money ?” 

“ Wouldn’t I take it ?” 

* Will you help ?” 

“ Just try me?” 

A few moments more of silence, during which 
the stranger ponders deeply. 

“Look ye, Brunet St. Denis; if you really 
wish to rob the commissary I can put you in a 
way to do it; only, of course, you will share 
with those who help you.” 

At this moment the speaker took out his hand- 
kerchief to wipe his nose, and in doing so he 
loosened his beard, and Brunet’s eyes were quick 
enough to detect the movement of replacing it. 
But the youth appeared not to notice it, So 
there was one point gained—thefellow wore a 
false beard, 

“T should, of course, expect to share with all 
who helped do the work,” answered St. Denis. 
“ But mark me; I am not going & trust myself 
in the hands of men who will turn traitors. I 
must know a man to be true before I trust him.” 

The stranger smiled, and then said: “ You 
need be under no apprehension on that account. 
In all probability they will be the most anxious 
to be assured of your faith.” 

“ Let me find the men who can be true,’’ utter- 
ed Brunet, slapping his hands together, “and 
they shall see what Iam made of! Let me. put 
a dagger to the commissary’s heart—and then 
the man who dared inform should have it next !” 
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The youth spoke vehemently, and the stranger 
was evidently satisfied that he would be just the 
man for helping rob the commissary. a 

“ Now look ye,” he said, “ this work, must, be 
done to-morrow night. At ten o’clock you will, 
go to the place where we shall meet. You will 
cross the Pont Neuf, keep on up the Rue Dau- 
phin until you come to the Jardinet. Then you 
will enter the Rue Medici, and on the left hand, 
about half way of the street, you will find num-_ 
ber seventy-nine. Can you remember that?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Very well. Come, then, and you shall have 
all the reyenge you want. But mind—you will 
not betray us,” 

“If I do you will have the hold upon me.” 

“ Very well. Good night.” 

Now Brunet saw from the man’s manner and 
tone that he was to be watched. Of course he 
knew that such a band of villains would not thus 
lay their haunt open without some precaution. 
Brunet had a quick wit, and he thought he un- 
derstood the matter thoroughly, He went home 
and went to bed, but he did not go to sleep, He 
had seen a man following him at some distance, 
and he knew that he was watched even now, 

About two hours past midnight, the young 
butcher got up and dressed himself. There was 
a narrow, arched alley leading from the little. 
back yard of the house in which he lived to the 
Rue de Richelieu. Into this he went, and pass- 
ing down de Richelieu a short distance, he came 
to another passage that led to the Rue Vivienne, 
By this he reached the back part of M. Vendel’s 
house, and having assured himself that he was 
unobserved, he rapped upon the window. After 
rapping half a dozen times he aroused a servant, 
who made her appearance at the upper window, 
and he told her to inform her master that he was 
wanted immediately. In a while the commissary, 
came, and after some explanation, Brunet went in, 

“ Now what is your business,” asked Vendel, 
having conducted his visitor to the drawing- 
room, “ that you take such a time as this for it ?” 

“I think I have a clue to the robbers?” said 
the young man. 

“ What!’’ uttered the commissary, starting as 
though he had been struck. Do you mean the 
villains who have been doing so much mischief?” 

“ Yes; and I think that by to-morrow night I 
can lead the way to them. I feel sure of it.” 

“ By the holy angels!” cried Vendel, “if you 
can do this you shall be rewarded.” 

“ And suppose I should do it, would not my 
request for the hand of Mademviselle Louise be 
listened to ?” a 

“Do it first.” 
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“ But I want some assurance.” 
“You have the assurance of fifteen thousand 
francs.” 

“But that is nothing. I would rather have 
the hand of Louise than all the gold in Paris.” 

“With fifteen thousand francs you will be 
somebody. Let me see. I’ll ask Louise. But 
mind ; on condition—” 

“On condition that I lead you to the place of 
the robbers. I understand. Now listen :” 

And thereupon Branet went on and related 
everything that had occurred, describing particu- 
larly where he had been directed to go, and also 
explaining how narrowly he was to be watched. 

“But,” he added, “I have no idea that I shall 
find the robbers at the house where I am first to 
stop. They will be on the watch to see if I 
come alone, and then, when they think they are 
safe, they will take me to the real place of meet- 
ing, there to concoct the plan for robbing you. 
Now can you be at the Rue de Medici, so as to 
keep a watch at number seventy-nine, at ten 
o’clock on the coming night ?” 

“Then be there, for the villains can be more 
easily taken there than when they come here, 
for part might escape here, and all may notcome.” 

It was finally all arranged, and the commis- 
sary promised to do his part of the work, so that 
no one could suspect his movements. The 
butcher then went home the same way he had 
come, and in the morning he went about his 
business as usual. When he left his house in 
the morning he saw a man standing on the op- 
posite side of the street, who went away when 
he had started towards his stall. Several times 
during the day Brunet saw a tall, well-dressed 
gentleman standing opposite his shop, watching 
him. Said person had a smoothly shaved face, 
bat our hero believed him to be his companion 
of the night before, with his huge beard either 
in his pocket or at home. ; 

At nine o’clock in the evening Brunet was in 
his own room preparing for his adventure. He 
had a pair of double-barreled pistols, and these 
he carefully loaded and concealed beneath his 
vest. Another pair he loaded and carried only 
beneath his blouse. Then he set out, and just 
as the bell was tolling the hour of ten he reached 
the house to which he had been directed. As he 


passed up the street he noticed several persons 
who seemed to watch him narrowly, and one old 
woman had followed him ever since he left the 
Pont Neuf. He knocked at the door, and it was 
opened by a miserable old hag of a woman. 

“ What do ye want here ?” she asked, shading 
the light of a tallow candle which she carried. 
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_ “T want to come in.” 

“ Bat for what 

“TI promiged to meet a man hereon business.” 

“ What kind of, business 

“Tt’s a priva' air.” 

“ Well, come in.” 

So Brunet followed her into the house, and 
was conducted to a small, dirty room, where he 
was left alone for nearly half an hour. At the 
end of that time the door was opened, and his 
companion of the evening before entered. 

“ So you’ve come, eh ?” 

“ Certainly,” replied Branet. 

“T kept you waiting longer than I meant, but 
our folks were late. Are you armed ?” 

“Yes. Pistols.” 

“That wont do. Let me have the pistols, 
and you shall have a knife. Pistols make too 
much noise.” 

“Just as you say,” returned Brunet, without 
hesitation. “ But mind, I trast you much when 
I thus disarm myself.” And as he thus spoke he 
drew the two single-barrelled pistols from beneath 
blouse and gave them up. 

“Now are you ready to lead the way to M. 
Bernard Vendel’s money-chest ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then come with me.” 

Brunet arose and followed his conductor out 
into the street, and with quick steps they passed 
on to the Rue Hautefeuille, down which they 
turned, and in a few moments they stopped be- 
fore an old wooden house where the stranger 
gave three distinct raps upon the door. There 
came three raps from within. Then the young 
man’s conductor gave three more raps, and at 
the same time three light kicks with his foot. 
While this was going on, Brunet saw a woman 
pass by, carrying a basket of clothes upon her 
head. She cast her eyes up just as the door 
was opened, and by the rays of the street lamp, 
which fell into*her face, Brunet recognized the 
features of M. Vendel. He was sure of it. 

In this house the young man was led to a 
large room nm the second floor, where he 
found quite a company assembled. There were 
seven old women, all doubled up with infirmity ; 
four miserable-looking old men, who seemed to 
have just come from the drains, and the man 
who had conducted our hero thither making the 
twelfth. After the door had been closed and 
bolted, one of the old women went to the win- 
dow to assure herself that the shutters were 
closed. Brunet saw by her movements that she 
was not only a man, but strong and vigorous. 

“Now,” said the guide, looking the youth 
sharply in the’face, “I think you have gone thus 
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far honestly, for you may be assured that you 
have been watched, and your movements thus 
far have given us no suspicion. the final 
test is to come. We are goi -night to the 
house of the commissary, an: must lead the 
way; and at the first sign of treason you will 
die. If you help us perform this robbery faith- 
fully we shall doubt you no more; for you will 
be bound to us then, and we shall have proof of 
your faithfulness. You will make an armament 
to our band of Chevaliers d’Industrie. We will 
wait here until midnight, and then start.” 

“ But where are the rest of our party ?’’ asked 
Brunet, knowing that he saw them about him. 

“ They will be here in season.” 

“Hark!” uttered one of the apparent rag- 
pickers, at the same time exhibiting an activity 
that did not accord with his appearance. 

“ What is it?” asked he who had conducted 
our hero thither. 

“I heard a noise at the door below, as though 
some one were picking a lock.” 

The guide went down, but in a few moments 
he returned, and reported all safe. After this 
he went to a small closet, and brought out some 
small, stout cord, and a bundle of burglar’s 
tools. These he was arranging, when a noise of 
a different kind was heard below. It sounded 
like the creaking of boards under a heavy 
weight. The old women started to their feet, 
and so did the decrepid old men; and they all 
stood erect for an instant, and then, as the sound 
of footsteps ascending the stairs was plainly 
heard, they settled back to their assumed debili- 
ty. On the next moment a hand was laid dpon 
the latch of the door. 

“* By heavens, you’ve betrayed us!” hissed the 
robber, springing towards Brunet. 

“ How ?” answered Brunet, without betraying 
the slightest trepidation. 

“ You have—some how.” 

“ You are a fool. How could Ido it? It is 
only some lodger come in.” 

“There are no lodgers here, We occupy the 
whole apartment of that one outer door.” 

“ Then go and’ see who has come: Surely, no 
one will suspect such a crew as this.” 

The villain was staggered by Brunet’s cool- 
ness, and without speaking further, he turned 
towards the door. 

“ Who’s there ?”’ he asked. 

“It’s me—Pierre Lafron,” answered some one 
without. 

“ I don’t know any Pierre Lafron.” 

“ But I do,” said one of the seeming women. 
“ He belongs in the Faubourg St. Denis. Let 
him in.” 
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The door was accordingly opened, and on the 
next instant twenty policemen, in their stocking- 


feet, rushed into’ the room. Some of the old 
women made for the door, and one of them 
would have passed out had not Branet pushed 
her back. 

“ Take them all!” cried the butcher; “ they 
are all men!” 

“ Ha! villain!” hissed the robber, who had 
guided our hero, at the same time raising his 
knife, “I smelt you before. You've done it 
well, but you wont live to see the end of it!” he 
added fiercely. 

Brunet. had been on his guard, and with a 
quick movement he darted back and drew one 
of his remaining pistols. 

“Now, my fine fellow, strike!” he cried, as 
he pointed his pistol, with both hammers cocked, 
directly in the man’s face. 

The robber, in his fury, attempted to knock 
the pistol down, and Branet fired. The ball 
struck him in the right eye, and he fell back in- 
stantly. In less than five minutes every one of 
the party was bound and marched off, and when 
they reached the station they were stripped of 
their disguises, and the commissary found some 
old acquaintances among them. On the next 
day the old house was searched, and in one of 
the vaults of the cellar were found stores of 
wealth, most of which was identified. 

One of the party confessed that they—twelve 
of them—had resolved to geta million francs 
apiece, and then leave the country; and after 
they had been tried and condemned, the same 
man, under the influence of a priest, confyssed 
to the murders they had committed. 

The robbers were executed, and not long af- 
terwards Brunet St. Denis claimed the hand of . 
his beloved Louise. Of course M. Vendel could 
now make no objection, so he called his daugh- 
ter, and as he placed her hand within that of the 
man she loved, he said : 

“There—you gave me twelve robbers, and 
now I give you the wife. If you are both satis- 
fied, surely I am.” 

And that they were satisfied they evinced by 
their joy on the occasion. Brunet not only got 
the fifteen thousand francs, and one of the best 
and prettiest wives in Paris, but he was for a 
while quite a lion, all of which pleased him 
much, and made him very happy. He is now 
himself a Commissary of Police, and he makes 
one of the most efficient officers in Paris. 

Men reckon the virtues of the heart worth 
nothing, but idolize the endowments of mind 
and body. a 
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MRS. JOHNSON’S PROPHECY. 


BY MARRY BANKS. 
When comes the calm and solemn midnight hour, 
And through the lattice peeps the mellow moon, 
My youthfal soul doth feel a secret power, 
That wakes within « spirit-tune. 


The midnight hour—the time for purest thought— 
The hour to wake sweet memories of the past— 

The hour when youth’s bright palace-hopes are wrought 
Too high to stand the world’s rude blast. 


The hour when all within is solitude, 
When most we search the secrets of the soul ; 
When most our thoughts are of the pure, the good, 
And angels whisper with their sweet control. 


This is the hour when poets love to hold 
Communion with the things of heavenly birth ; 
When all their thoughts are free, and uncontrolled 

By the alluring charms of earth. 


I love this hour—one blessed hour like this, 
When all have quaffed the dewy drops of sleep, 
Brings to my soul more light, more bliss, 
Than years within their bosoms keep. 


MRS. JOHNSON’S PROPHECY. 


BY FRANCES M. CHESEBRO’. 


“T otve it as my opinion, Mr. Johnson, that 
our neighbor Maynard wont always have the 
money he now has to spend foolishly. In times 
like these nobody knows over what a crater he 
may be standing, and Mr. Maynard will be the 
first to feel the crash. That’s my opinion. See 
if my prophecy does not come true.” 

Mr. Johnson looked over the top of the news- 
paper he was holding in his hand, and answered 
rather seriously : 

“ And for the reason that no one can know 
his real safety or danger in times of such de- 
pression in trade as these, it should make us par- 
ticularly careful how we breathe suspicions of 
others. Our neighbor Maynard, to all appear- 
ance, stands on much firmer ground to-day than 
our own firm, for there are many cizcumstances 
in his position that will be likely to sereen him 
from those peculiar embarrassments that we, 
poor dogs, feel seriously.” 

“But such extravagance,” chimed in Mrs. 
Johnson ; “such an outlay of money. I, for 
one, prophesy a bottom to the purse, and that, 
too, in a time not far distant.” 

“Pray, don’t speak in that careless way of 
our neighbor's affairs,” replied Mr. Johnson, 
whe was a timid man, and above all things 
dreaded te hear business affairs talked over by 
the women. A word of suspicion whispered 


now might do a world of harm, and his own 
footing, as he had hinted, was none too firm. 
He evidengly did not like to hear subjects of 
this nature di anywhere, much less at 
home ; so breaf™@g another caution to his wife, 
he took his cane and walked briskly off to his 
place of business. 

Mrs. Johnson’s propnecy was simply her wish 
in the matter. This morning she was smarting 
over a fresh wound inflicted by her neighbor’s 
wife, Mrs, Maynard ; and this outburst, and re- 
markable foresight, was merely an outlet for the 
pique under which she was suffering. Mrs. 
Maynard had, the night previous, given another 
of her elegant entertainments, and Mrs. John- 
son had not received a card of invitation. This 
had happened before, many times each year for 
the last ten years, but Mrs. Johnson did not get 
used to the neglect of her old friend, and every 
recurring season of gaiety at their neighbor’s 
sumptuous home added fuel to the already 
kindled flame of social jealousy. 

Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Maynard had been 
friends in their earlier days, and were on terms 
of more than ordinary intimacy. Mrs. Johnson 
married first, and took her place in society a 
step or two in advance of her former position. 
Her husband entered business life under more 
than usual advantages, for his name was now 
seen attached to one of the largest and most 
popular firms in the city. He had little capital 
to invest, but having done long and faithful ser- 
vice to his employers as salesman, had now the 
good fortune to be taken in as junior partner of 
the firm. 

The young wife was somewhat elated at this 
unexpected stroke of good fortune, and not 
knowing exactly how to bear her new honors 
gracefally, began by “cutting” all her former 
friends and associates. Nor did she do this 
with a dignity that woul silence censure, for 
she childishly paraded her superiority in ways 
that stamped her at once as wanting in true po- 
liteness, to say nothing of womanly feeling and 
delicacy. 

Her old friend and schoolmate married a year 
later a man in mercantile life, who had com- 
menced in a small, unpretending way. Twenty 
other young men, like himself, started business 
on the same street, and many of them with. far 
better prospects of success than James Maynard. 
Some had capital, others had influential friends, 
rich relatives, or some social advantage to help 
them on, while many had nothing but a small 
credit, and a few shelves of goods at their 
disposal. 

For a few years, competition was the only 


rale of trade among the ambitious tradespeople. 
Every means, honest or dishonest, was brought 
“to bear upon this matter of bread or no bread, of 
success or failure. 

James Maynard had one dlvantage over his 
neighbors ; he had business talent, and under- 


‘stood human nature in all its various phases, 


and thus knew how to adapt himself to the com- 
munity about him to gain their good will and 
regard. The result was, that Maynard’s busi- 
ness increased rapidly. He made friends of 
_everybody ; his extreme good nature and pleas- 
ing address brought about him people far above 
him in social position. So, step by step, he as- 
cended that tottling ladder, upon which so many 
slip, never again to regain a foothold; and 
many looked on with wonder and jealousy to 
see him standing erect and firm on the very spot 
from which they had been hurled by some stroke 
of unfriendly fortune. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Maynard first settled as 
neighbors of Mr. and Mrs. Johnson, the- latter 
was in the full tide of her social glory, and did 
not see fit to notice her more humble acquaint- 
ance. She would pass her in the street without 
a look of recognition, and took every opportunity 
to display her more elegant style of living to the 
gaze of her cast-off friend. 

We may thus understand with what feelings 
of mortification and chagrin Mrs. Johnson no- 
ticed the rapid ascent of her despised neighbors 
on that same ladder of wealth and personal dis- 

_ tinction upon which all were eagerly. scrambling 
for ascendency. But in the press and strife for 
pre-eminence, Mrs. Johnson was forced to stand 
aside and see her more fortunate acquaintance 
stepping up before her. Mrs. Maynard, with 
the bitter remembrance of neglect still rankling 
in her heart, with the most condescending air, 
moved gracefully on past her old friend, and 
soon left her writhing with jealous pangs far in 
the back ground... 

What woman lives in these golden days, when 
wealth and fine equipage stamp the “ nobility,” 
who is so permeated by principle, as to retarn 

for evil in the strife for the highest places 
in fashion and social distinction? If there are 
such women, we find them not in the midst of 
the false glare and superficial splendors of city 
life. There is a fascination in this scramble for 
the top-round that urges on more than one wo- 
man against her better impulses, Mrs. Johnson 


and Maynard were by no means model women, 


but fair specimens of the class of women among 
whom they moved. 

We return to Mrs. Johnson, the morning after 
the party. Mr. Johnson went to his place of 
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business, and soon forgot his annoyance at the 
suspicions of his wife, in his more pressing du- 
ties. M-s. Johnson arrayed herself in her finest 
outfit, and went out to make calls. She’ first 
rung the bell at the house of her intimate friend, 
Mrs. Jones, living a few doors below her, on’ the 
same street. Of course the conversation turned 
on the brilliant appearance of their neighbor’s 
house the evening previous. Mrs. Johnson, in a 
very serious, confidential tone, gave Mrs. Jones 
her private opinion of the affairs of Mr. May- 
nard, and repeated her prophecy. 

Mrs. Jones fully agreed with Mrs. Johnson, 
and before the ladies parted they had talked 
themselves into the belief, that Mr. Maynard 
was living too fast by far for his means; that if 
his business was investigated, it would be found 
resting on a hollow foundation ; that he now 
lived simply on the credit of the past years; the 
slightest breath blowing from an unfavorable 
direction would upset the whole fabric, and pre- 
cipitate him into a gulf of poverty, and perhaps 
dishonesty. 

Mrs. Johnson went on with her calls, and 
Mrs. Jones busied herself in dressing up the 
story a little more tastefully to present to her 
husband on his return to dinner. It would be a 
nice tit-bit of mercantile gossip for him, for Mr. 
Jones was one of the twenty men who com- 
menced life together on —— Street, and he had 
been by no means as successful as many of his 
neighbors, and especially had he reason to re- 
gret his location near a man of the superior busi- 
ness talents of Mr. Maynard. He, too, was 
tinged with a breath of the same spirit of 
jealousy. 

Mr. Jones took the report along with him the 
next day, as he went to his business on —— 
Street. A flight’s meditation on the subject had 
not taken off from the fabrication, and when it 
entered the mart of trade it did ample honor to. 
its originator. It was even a more plausible 
story than Mrs. Johnson herself could have be- 
lieved it possible to become. 

The morning was dull; nothing doing—noth- 
ing whatever. The shopkeepers and clerks were 
watching up and down the stores, with their 
hands in their pockets, or standing by the win- 
dows, making remarks on the pretty women 
who passed in their gay bonnets and dressés. 
Mr. Jones thought he might as well step across 
the street, and have a friendly chat with Smith, 
and find out how the world used him, nor did-he 
forget to set the ball in motion in regard to 
Maynard's affairs. 

A week after this, Mr. Maynard, on entering 
his place of business, found his salesmen in the 
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greatest commotion, and he was somewhat sur- 
prised during the day to have presented to him 
»one bill after another—some for three months’, 
others for six and twelve months’ service in his 
employ. Twenty such bills calling for payment 
was not a very agreeable sight just at that time, 
but he supposed that the panic of failure that 
was flying about the city had reached them, and 
believed it best to settle the bills at whatever in- 
convenience. Thus he should quiet the fears 
and restore the confidence of his salesmen. He 
did so at once. 
By-and-by an old money acquaintance dropped 
‘in, and he, too, presented a note for settlement of 
a loan of money of large amount. Mr. May- 
nard expostulated, and urged that it was impos- 
sible in times of such depression in trade to meet 
these large demands, Nobody could do it—it 
was folly to talk about it. People must live by 
accommodating each other, and helping each 
other to sustain themselves until 2 change would 
come and set all right again. 

No, no—the man was not inclined to live by 
any such rule. In fact, he had heard the reports 
of Mr. Maynard’s danger, and hastened to save 
himself before the final crash. 

This state of things continued for many days. 
Every man had listened to the suspicions set 
afloat, and was ready to believe the most ex- 
travagant statements about his neighbors, and 
consequently all rushed at once with their small 
or large demands, clamoring for payment. 

-The thing could not be done. Not a half 
dozen men in mercantile life in the city could 
bear such a test. The greatest excitement pre- 
vailed among business people. lf Maynard, 
with his credit and reputed wealth, could not 
sustain himself, who could? He did not, could 
not, sustain himself under the therf existing cir- 
cumstances. The crash came, and great was 

. the fall. 

In one month from the brilliant ensertainment, 
Mrs. Johnson had the refined pleasure of seeing 
the shutters of the elegant mansion of her neigh- 
bor Maynard closed, and the house vacated, and 
that same day she read with a peculiar feeling of 
self-congratulation, the notice of a large sale of 
bankrupt goods. 

“There, Mr. Johnson, what do you say how ? 
Was I not right in my prophecies ?” 

“For once you were,” groaned her husband ; 
but it was wholly unlooked for in the business 
world. We may go next; pray, don’t exult.” 

“O,no. Iam sure I regret the ill fortune of 
my old friend, Mrs. Maynard. But pride must 

have a fall, and it is just what I have foreseen 
fora year. By the way, Mr. Johnson, I would 
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like a hundred-dollar bill if you have it by you. 
I certainly attend the sale of the bankrupt 
ock. Goods can be bought at half cost at such 
mes, and now is the time to make purchases.” 

Mrs, Johnsongdid not get the hundred-dollar 
bill. Mr, Johnson did not happen to have it in 
his pocket-book that day ; but with half the sum 
she succeeded in purchasing an elegant dress, 
precisely the pattern she had so much admired 
on Mrs. Maynard, and sitting down to admire 
and gloat over her, treasure, bonght at such a 
bargain, she muttered to herself: 

“*No great loss without some small gain.’ 
Had not Maynard gone into bankruptcy, I should 
not have had the long-desired brocade. God 
forbid that we should go next! Husband is a 
sorry croaker, I shall economize, and do what 
I can to keep expenses reduced. If somebody 
else of my acquaintance had done the same, 
they would not have been where they now are.” 

Extravagance in times like these is a sin, 

“T wonder what dressmaker Mrs. Maynard 
employed. I must make inquiries, and get this 
superb dress ready for Mrs. Wilkins’s next 
entertainment.” 


SMOKING AND BULL-.FIGHTING. 

Fra Rocci, the celebrated Dominican her, 
was an inveterate hater of tobacco smoke. One 
day be pam 31 a squad of Spanish sailors, who 
indulged very liberally their propensity for smok- 
ing, he broke the thread of his di and 
told them that once on a time a lot of smoking 
Spaniards, who by some fortuitous circumstances 

t into heaven, puffed out their nasty smoke so 

at St. Peter was forced to “ hold his nose” to 
prevent being suffocated. No persuasion or 
threats of the saint could drive them ont, or stop 
their smoking ; but at last a bright thought came 
into hishead. He advertised a bull fight outside 
the walls, whereat every Spaniard left instanter to 
see the St. Peter instantly shut and bolt- 
ed the door, and not a Spaniard has been able to 
to gain admittance since.— Baltimore 


a. 


BE SHORT. 


Why not? What is the use of dwelling. If 
given to long-windedness, study the dictionary, 
so as to find the precise word to express your 
meaning. This seems a queer rule, but it has 
cogent reasons for its use. The reason why 
some employ half a dozen adjectives when one 
well chosen would answer better, is that they can- 
not recall the exact word they need. They fish 
for another. Sometimes a verbose style comes 
of attempting by grand words, signifying sound 
and nothing else, to give the impression of knowl- 
edge. No language is like fit language, which 
does not belittle the idea, and which the idea to be 
expressed does not belittle.—Nashua Oasis. 


The tobacco chewer is said to be like a goose 
in a Dutch oven—always on the spit. 
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A COUNTRY LIFE. 


BY JOAN H. BAZLEY. 


Thrice blessed is a country life, 
Far, far away, from fraud and strife, 
‘ In some secluded spot; 
Where killing cares are seldom found, 
Where peace and plenty most abound, | 
And friends are ne’er forgot. 


Labor is God’s command to man, 

Happy are they who do, and can, 
Obey the great intent; 

No artificial wants they’l) crave, 

Few sleepless nights, no thoughts that rave, 
But rest and sweet content. 


The flocks and herds in fields and groves, 

Lie down in shade, or feed in droves, 
Conscious that God is there; 

The trees, plants, shrubs, arouhd us rise, 

Sweet flowers send incense to the skies, 
While fruit trees bloom and bear. 


Nature’s domains a concert hath, 

Where birds with song, and caw, and call, 
Invoke the Deity ; 

The ploughman whistles o’er the land, 

The milkmaid singeth blithe and bland, 
In sweet simplicity. 


O give me then a country life, 

Far, far away from pride and strife, 
Where happiness is found ; 

My wishes moderate and wise, 

My passions tamed with modest guise, 
And all by love is crowned. 


ROBERT DE MONTMERLE: 
—oR,—- 
THE KNIGHT’S DEVOIR. 
A TALE OF THE CRUSADERS. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


Tue first real army of the Crusaders that had 
reached Asia Minor had traversed the burning 
sands and sterile mountains of Phrygia, and dur- 
ing their march they had exhibited many an act 
of prowess and prodigy of valor that had not 
only astonished the Saracens, but actually 
brought them to look on the Christian warriors 
as invincible. Great armies of the infidel Turks 
had been routed, the most renowned of the Mos- 
lem leaders had either been slain or taken pris- 
oners, and thus far the Crusaders had overcome 
every obstacle. But the price had been most 
dear. The Saracen was not the only enemy 
that had been at work upon the Christian ranks. 
Sickness had laid its fatal hand on some of the 


fairest flowers of chivalry, and the gaunt giant, 
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‘Famine, had stalked amongst them. Yet they 
hada noble army left, for ever and anon new 
companies came to join them—small bands of 
devoted men from France, from Italy, from Ger- 
many, and from other parts of the west. Thus 
was the Christian army kept alive on its way to 
the Holy City; and, but for these occasional 
reinforcements, the first Crusaders would never 
have reached Jerusalem. 

Among the most important of the ancient ci- 
ties that the Christians wished to possess, was 
Antioch, but before reaching this place it. was 
necessary that they should make themselves 
masters of Artesia. This was the ancient Chal- 
cis, and a city of considerable strength, and be- 
fore its stout walls the army encamped. It was 
a fertile spot where the Christians had pitched 
their tents, and they resolved to rest awhile be- 
fore commencing the attack. 

Among the most showy and spacious of the 
Crusaders’ tents, was that of Stephen, Count of 
Blois and Chartres, and the first glance at the 
silken hangings that guarded the entrance to the 
tent would convince one that the spacious awn- 
ing was a thing of capture from the Saracens. 
Stephen was a stout knight, and his whole sum 
of true manhood for others was made up of 
physical prowess and fearless courage. But he 
was not alone in his travel. His wife and 
daughter had accompanied him, not only for 
companionship, but as contrite pilgrims. to the 


-tomb of Christ. 


Constance was his daughter’s name, and she 
was accounted the fairest maiden in the Chris- 
tian camp. She had but just completed herysev- 
enteenth year of life, when she found herself the 
object of adoration by some of the boldest 
knights of Christendom. She was as beautiful 
as the first bright star of evening, and as pure 
and noble as she was beautiful. And she was 
brave, too, for with her own hand had she once 
saved her father’s life, when a savage Saracen 
had aimed a sword thrust at the back of his neck 
in the Valley of Gorgoni. No wonder, then, 
that the unmarried knights looked with admi- 
ration on her, and strove with ardor to see who 
of them all should win the priceless jewel. 

But the beautiful Constance returned not yet 
the love of a single knight. She nursed them 
when they were sick, and upon the field of bat- 
tle she visited them with water and refresh- 
ments, and each knight, as he saw that lovely 
visitant, habited in her close fitting basque of 
shining mail, approach him with her gift of wel- 
come refreshment, hoped that upon himself alone 
had her maidenly love been fixed. But when 


he saw her a moment afterwards, hastening away 


‘ 
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to assist another famishing knight, he sighed to |” 


think the noble love might not be his after all. 

Among the knights that came to Count Ste- 
phen’s tent, was one named Rebert de Mont- 
merle. He had not yet exhibited his prowess, 
if any he had, for he had only joined the army a 
week before, having arrived with a small party 
of French knights who had made their way from 
Constantinople. Robert de Montmerle was not 
over twenty years of age, and though his frame 
gave marks of some muscle, yet he was lightly 
built, and at the first glance seemed much bet- 
ter fitted to toy with damsels and beaux at court 
than to meet the reckless Saracen in battle. But 
could some of those who smiled scornfully on 
the youthful knight have seen his bosom bared, 
and his arms and shoulders stripped, they would 
have found some hard ridges of muscle and sinew 
there, such as few men possess. In short, the 
youth was too compact in frame ‘and make to 
show his physical self, and only his deeds could 
speak truthfully for him. 

Robert de Montmerle was admitted freely to 
Stephen’s tent. He was a youth of singular 
beauty, and perhaps this was one reason why the 
stout knights affected to despise him. His 
hair was light in color, but glossy in its curling, 
neatly combed masses, and his eyes of a light, 
sparkling blue. His skin was fair, even to deli- 
cateness, and he took no pains to hide the care 
he had for his personal appearance. 

Even in a day there sprang up a social intima- 
cy between Robert and the beautiful Constanee. 
He was from Nogent, and was well acquainted 
with many of the maiden’s friends both in Blois 
and Chartres, so they found plenty to talk about. 
One evening Robert went to Stephen’s tent, and 
he found that the count had gone out, and that 
the lady Adela had accompanied him. He con- 
versed awhile with Constance, and when some 
half dozen stout knights had found their way 
into the tent, he moved nearer to the maiden, 
and in a whisper, he said : 

“ The air without ig cool and refreshing, and 
the stars are all clear and bright. Would you 
not like to walk through the camp ?” 

Gladly did the fair girl accept this offer, and 
she had two reasons for so doing. First, the 
very sparkle of her ‘eye told that she liked the 
youth’s company, and second, the look that she 
cast upon the stout knights who had just enter- 
ed the tent, seemed very plainly to show that 
she was not fond of their company—so she very 
politely informed them that herfather would soon 
return, and then, without giving them time to 
reply, she followed Robert of Montmerle from 
the place. 


It was a lovely evening, and Constance breath- 
ed the pure air with a sense of joy and gratitude. 
Silently they passed on among the knights and 
soldiers, and it was not until they had gained the 
out-posts of the camp, that the youth offered 
his hand. It was freely taken, and both felt a 
strange thrill of emotion as their mutual friend- 
ship thus manifested itself. On they walked 
until they had reached a small hill from the top 
of which they could see the dim outlines of the 
Christian camp, while further to their left arose 
the frowning towers and battlements of the Sar- 
acen city. The scene was one of strange inter- 
est, and each of the now silent companions dwelt 
upon such thoughts as came nearest to self. 
Constance shuddered as she thought that she 
should have to witness another scene of horrible 
carnage, while Robert’s bosom swelled with 
hope as he thought that he was soon to strike 
his first blow towards wresting the birthright of 
Christendom from the hands of the infidel 
Saracen. 

“ Sometimes,” said Constance, after a long si- 


lence, “I wish Ihad not come out here. I shall 


be happy if I live to look upon our Saviour’s 
tomb, but the happiness will be purchased by a 
deal of suffering and misery.” 

“True,” returned Robert. “But this suffer- 
ing is one of our blessings, if we rightly re- 
gard it.” 

“Ay, suffering for the right,” quickly added 
Constance. “But such suffering as I have 
passed through is misery alone. Alas, you 
know not yet the sin and abominations that 
blacken our camp. I could bear all of privation 
and toil, and of Saracen wickedness; but I did 
not think, when my mother and myself came 
to join my father at Constantinople; that I 
should sce the sins of my own people so foul 
and rank.” 

“ You speak truly,” said the youthful knight, 
in a sad tone; “ but we will remember that this 
evil is not general. We have many noble 
knights who are pure. But not so many as we 
might expect in such a holy cause. And yet, 
methinks all who know you should be only vir- 
tuous.” 

Constance gazed into her companion’s face, 
and while a slight blush suffused her features, 
she resumed : 

“Knowledge of me does not work such won- 
ders as you may suppose. Ah, I wish I had the 
power to work reform in the souls of our knights. 
They are noble in some points, but they forget 
the religion they professed in their lives—in their 
daily walks. They are good at heart, but—” 

The maiden did not finish the sentence, for she 
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seemed to be wandering in her thoughts, and 
when she thus abruptly ceased speaking, she re- 
lapsed into a thoughtful silence. 

‘When Robert again spoke, it was in a whis- 
per, and he had pressed the fair white hand he 
held to his bosom. | 

“Lady,” he said, and though his voice was 
tremulous, yet he did not hesitate, “I have 
been but a short time in the Christian camp, but 
Ihave been here long enough to find one star 
that shall ever lead me on to duty, and animate 
me with principles of true knighthood. Since 
boyhood’s days, neither father nor mother has 
been mine to counsel or to guide ;“yet my good 
uncle has been a parent to me in every dutiful 
sense. But as time adds new experience to my 
span of life, I feel how desolate is that soul, and 
how prone to evil, that has no kindred flame—no 
mutual love—in its longings of life——You 
tremble, lady.” 

“No, no,” murmured Constance. ‘ Go on.” 

The knight spoke more boldly: 

“Tremember when I was a child, and both 
my parents lived, of a bright-eyed, joyous crea- 
ture who came and spent a season beneath our 
roof. O, I can never forget the joy of those few 
boyish hours, nor can memory ever lose the im- 
pressions my soul received at thattime. Long 
years have passed since then, but the image that 
at that time fixed itself apes my heart has only 
grown brighter and stronger with each succeed- 
ing year. Sometimes, since I have been cast 
alone upon the world, f have wondered if I 
should ever see that bright presence again—and 
at such times another thought would come—it 
comes in dreams and in waking thoughts. May 
not God give me some warm soul to blend itself 
with mine, and thus assist it in its labor for 
peace and joy? Have I offended ?” 

“No, no.” 

sen 
long years ago ¢” 

* Was it Constance of Blois t” 

“Tea.” 

“T remember the time well,” said the maid- 
en, looking down upon the grass. 

“And during the years that have since rolled 
by, have you found ome upon whom your maid- 
en love could rest with hope and promise ¢” 

“None beside the boy who then whispered his 
childish wisdom to me, and promised to become 
my protecting knightin manhood.” 

Constance gazed fall into her companion’s 
face as she spoke, and by the dim starlight he 
could see a tear upon her cheek, and a look of 
holy trath and frankness upon her features. 

“You do not, you cannot, mean to deceive 


me now,” the youth cried, in trembling accents. 
“Ty never mean to deceive,” was the maiden’s 


“And you could love me, now t” 

“T could blend my soul with yours, and give 
you heart for heart.” i, 

Robert of Montmerle clasped the lovely being 
to his bosom, and while the joyous tears stream- 
ed down his cheeks, he murmared : 

* God bless thee ever, angel of life and love, 
and when my beart tarras from thee, or my soul 
conceives evil, then may this blessed moment be 
snatched from my memory.” 

The dew was falling heavily now, and soon 
they turned their steps towards the camp. They 
conversed on the way, but only one theme oc- 
cupied their minds. The love that had been 
smouldering in their bosoms from childhood 
had now burst into a bright, pure flame, and they 
dwelt upon it proudly and hopefally. When 
they entered the tent of the Count Stephen, they 
found some dozen knights assembled there, and 
they all looked ominously upon the youth, for 
all of them had laid some hopes upon the posses- 
sion of the hand of Constance. 

“ How now, Sir Robert of Montmerle ?” cried 
Stephen, as the youthful knight camein. “And 
you, too, my daughter? Where have ye been ?” 

This question seemed addressed to both, but 
Robert answered : 

“We have been upon the little hill just to 
the eastward of our camp.” 

The youth spoke tremulously and a burning 
flush was upon his face. The old knight noticed 
it, and upon his face there dwelt a look of ‘an- 
ger. He was a proud man, and bis pride more 
than all else ruled his actions, He was a brave 
man sometimes, and stout, but he was not a val- 
iant knight, for often upon the field of battle 
did he tremble and turn pale, and he sometimes 
fled from that which many of his companions 
would have joyed to meet. Yethe loved a brave, 
fearless man, and he could almost worship that 
nobleman who crossed him not in power, but 
yet exhibited the character of one who knew not 
fear. It was Stephen’s vast wealth that gave 
him station in the army of the Crusaders, for 
he was not a general, and bat an indifferent 
soldier. 

“ By my faith, sie knight of the flaxen ring- 
lets,” he said, in a tone of bitter sarcasm, “ you 
take upon yourself a wondrous duty, and do it 
coolly, too, asI live! What if some stray Sar- 
aecen had come upon ye away from the camp? 
By the rood I had lest my child, and you, your 
dainty head.” 

Robert’s handsome face worked a moment 
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with passion, but he quickly drove it away, and 
then he replied : 

“ My noble Count of Blois, know that Robert 
de Montmerle never leads his friends’ where he 
cannot defend them. I have not forgotten yet 
“the first duty of the true knight ?” 

“And who made you a knight ?” asked Ste- 
phen, half derisively. 

“‘ My king,” proudly returned the youth. 

“ Then I think you had better have remained at 
the court of our good king, for by my soul your 
sword is much better fitted for the dainty tour- 
nament of the royal list than for the rough usage 
ofour camp.” 

The knights who stood around laughed aloud 
as the count thus spoke, for they liked not the 
delicate youth, nor could they idly pass the pref- 
erence which the coveted Constance evidently 
gavehim. Yet Robert allowed not his passion 
toran away with him. . With a firm will he 
grappled it and pat it down, and replied: 

“ True knighthood is written in deeds—not in 
looks. As I came from the court of the Greek 
Emperor hither, I met many of your stout, brave 
looking knights hastening back to Europe. 
They had come to see the tomb of Christ, but 
they dared not the dangers.” 

“And will you see the Holy City?” Stephen 
quickly asked. 

“If Llive, and some one will lead the way, or 
deign to follow.” 

This reply, spoken firmly, but yet with that 
modesty which ever marks true bravery, silenced 
the count for a while, though none of his con- 
tempt for the extreme youth of the knight seem- 
ed to be gone. He gazed upon his daughter, and 
when he noticed the flash of ber dark eye, and 

the indignant flush of her cheeks and brow, a 
new idea possessed him, and all thoughts of 
moderation and sympathy were gone. He turn- 
ed again to the youth, and said ; 

“ You were gone long in your ramble, What 
did you find to talk about the while ?” 

“ Of various matters, sir.” 

“But of some one in particular I would 
know. 

Robert found the keen, searching eye of the 
powerful noble fixed upon him, and he read in 
that glance a suspicion of the truth. Had he 
been alone with the count he would have spoken 
without fear or hesitation, but he could not do 
so with so many knights standing about, and his 
confusion was manifest, 

“By the holy rood!” exclaimed Stephen, 
now lost to reason, “I begin to see the drift of 
this affair. You have been talking love to the 
Lady Constance.” 


The fair girl. sank tremblingly upon a seat, 
and she would have fallen backwards, but for 
the quick eye and quicker movement of Robert, 
who sprang to her side and caught her in his 
arms, The girl’s attendants were called, and 
after she had been removed to the female’s apart- 
ment, the count spoke with tore vehemence. 

, “Presumptuous boy!” he cried, “do you dare 
aspire to the hand of the Lady Constance? 
Speak ?” 

“Why should I not?” answered the youth, 
recovering himself with a powerful effort. 

“ Why should you not?” derisively exclaim- 
ed the count. “ Why should not the fox mate 
with the lion? Stephen of Blois and Chartres 
is the richest man in France. His estates are 
so numerous that he may dwell in a new one of 
his own in each day in the year. There are 
noble knights asking for the lady’s hand, and 
think ye that it can be given to one who has 
neither wealth, station, nor yet the prowess of 
a true knight ?” 

“Stephen of Blois, you do not know me,” 
pronounced the youth. He did not speak an- 
grily, for a knowledge of the baron’s great pow- 
er awed him in a measure. He knew that Ste- 
phen was one of the most powerful barons of 
the kingdom, and that gave him rank. 

“And for that reason, if for no other, should 
forbid all further intimacy with my child,” 
plied the count, with considerable 

“And how many knights have you in the 
camp who can claim more wealth than the mere 
arms they carry with them, and the men who 
fight for them ?” 

As Robert spoke thus, he gazed around upon 
the knights who were present. He knew them 
to be brave men, but he also knew that all their 
wealth lay in hopes of the future and their own 
good swords. 

“Many of our knights’are poor in lands and 
money, I know,” said Stephen; “but their 
swords are talismans that shall in time to come 
open the golden mine to them.” 

Robert of Montmerle remained silent a few 
moments, and during those moments he quelled 
agreat many quick, rising passions. When he 
spoke, all was subdued and calm. 

“My Lord of Blois,” he said, “ you once 
told me, it was the day before yesterday—that 
I might fight beneath your banner with my few 
followers. You will not take that privilege from 
me 

The count was too anxious to maintain his 
position of importance to the Crusaders, to lose 
the opportunity of attaching good men to his 


banner, for the spirit of chivalry among the 
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chiefs ran high, even to quarrel and open rebel- 
lion. Robert had some stout men-at-arms at 
his command—men who had fo:lowed him from 
the mountain fastnesses of Lorraine, where he 
had finished his education in arms under the 
tutorship of an old knight who had been a friend 
of his father—and lence his company was worth 
having. Of course the count acceded to the im- 
plied request, and Robert withdrew, but he was 
not so quick in his movement but that he was 
obliged to hear a taunt that was thrown out by 
one of the knights, to the effect that the first 
onset of the Saracens would “ frighten that boy 
till he had found refuge among the women !” 
Then there was a loud laugh. 

“Never mind,” cried Stephen. “He has 
some good men with him, and we can afford to 
put up with his foppishness, for the sake of 
their stout arms.” 

“By the life of my soul, we shall see!” mut- 
tered the youth, as he strode away from the tent ; 
and he clutched his sword-hilt fiercely. 

* * * * a 

The tent of Robert de Montmerle was upon 
the southern confines of the camp, near to the 
walls of the Saracen city. When he reached 
it, after having left the grand marquee of the 
Count of Blois, he called his men-at-arms about 
him, and told them something of what had 
passed. When he spoke of the indignity which 
Stephen had heaped upon him, the stout fel- 
lows clapped their hands upon their sword-hilts 
and at a word from their young master, they 
would have faced the whole camp. 

“ Hold,” said Robert, “we will have a noble 
revenge. ‘‘Bring me my armor, and take ye 
yourown, and let us see that every part is sound. 
Let every battle-axe and spear-head be seen to, 
and just run your fingers upon the edges of your 
swords while you are at it.” 

The men set to work, and their youthful lead- 
. erworked with them, and while he worked, he 
disclosed somewhat of his plans, and when he had 
told all he could, his men were only too anxious 
to follow him, for death had no terrors for them. 
Until near midnight, the guard who paced up 
and down by the post which had been established 
near that place, heard the chink of hammers 
within the tent of the young French knight; and 
- Others heard it too, but they dreamed not what 
it all meant. 

On the following morning the brave and no- 
ble Tancred rode about the camp, and Robert 
of Montmerle stopped him and spoke with him. 
Soon the haughty Norman, Bohemond, now a 
prince of Italy, and one of the great generals of 
the Crusade, rode up, and the three conversed 


together for some minutes, and then separated, 
upon which Robert went back to his tent. 

That morning, too, there were loud murmurs 
srose from some of the more ardent of the sol- 
diers of the cross, for they wished to be on their 
way to Jerusalem, and would have Artesia taken, 
but the leaders quieted them as best they could. 

The sun was well up, clear of the mountains 
and tree-tops, when a murmar of indignation 
arose from the Christian camp, and all eyes were 
turned to the walls of the city. There, upon 
the battlements, walked a gigantic Saracen, cloth- 
ed in fall armor, and with loud taunts he defied 
the Christians. This he had done every morn- 
ing since the Crusaders had encamped there. 
He was of such huge proportions, that even Bo- 
hemond, who stood nearly a head taller than 
any other man in the army, seemed a dwarf by 
his side. 

“Why will not God strike the infidel dog 
dead?” cried Raymond of Toulouse. “See 
how he insults the Prince of our salvation !” 

As this was spoken the giant Saracen had 
seized a rude cross, which he held before him 
and spit upon it, and abused it in all ways he’ 
could contrive, even to such as would shock 
modesty. The arrows and javelins of the Cru- 
saders flew around him like hail, but they harm- 
ed him not. 

While the Christian army was filled with mur- 
murs, and while the chiefs were assuring their 
followers that the city should soon be attacked, 
a murmur of surprise came from the south- 
western quarter of the camp, and in a few mo- 
ments more, a steel-clad knight, followed by 
five-and-twenty stout men-at-arms, rode offt in 
front of the Christian army. He faced the brave 
Tancred, and raised his vizor. 

“*Tis the young knight of France, as I live !” 
cried Tancred. 

“ Robert of Montmerle!” uttered Stephen of 
Blois, in astonishment. 

“ By the powér of the true cross,” exclaimed 
Baldwin of Hainault, bringing his fist down on 
his mailed hip, “never did a more comely knight 
bestride a saddle !” 

And surely these observations were just, for 
the youthful knight did bear himself with sur- 
passing dignity upon his noble horse, and his 
movements were as easy and graceful as though 
no massive weight of metal had borne him 
down. 

Then Robert turned his horse towards the 
walls of the infidel city, and when he had come 
near enough, he hailed the Saracen giant and 
challenged him to mortal combat. But the infi- 
del only laughed and spit towards him, and jeer- 
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ed him on account of his “ baby-face,” for Rob- 
ert’s face was bare. 

“ Qut upon thee, infidel dog!” cried our 

hero. “And are ye a coward as well as 
a beast? I defy both you and your base-born 
prophet. I spit apon Mahomet as I would upon 
a toad, for he was but a coward villain; and ye 
are all cowards after him. Does not this very 
thing prove it? If ye loved your prophet, would 
ye not come down to punish the boy who thus 
dared to hurl deadly defiance at him and all his 
followers ?” 

Upon this the Saracen warrior uttered a loud 
cry and disappeared from the walls, and soon af- 
terwards an infidel with a white flag in his hand, 
rode out from the city. He rode first to Robert, 
and then to the Christian camp, and he was 
promised, that if the Saracen would come out 
with an equal number of followers with Robert, 
none others should interfere. 

Soon the giant infidel, mounted upon a pow- 
erful horse, rode out from the city, followed by 
five-and-twenty soldiers. The Crusaders were 
crowded together in spots where they could see 
the combat, and they filled the air with their ac- 
clamations. Robert of Montmerle looked to- 
wards the tent of the Count of Blois, and he saw 
Constance wave her scarf. This nerved his 
arm more than did all the wild shouts of the sol- 
diers, and when he closed his vizor, he was sure 
of victory. 

Yet the Crusaders were not of his mind. They 
knew his youth, and they thought him inexpe- 
rienced. They knew not the rigid course of 
practice he had followed. 

“By my soul,” cried Raymond, with real 
feeling, “‘’tis too bad that the impetuous youth 
should thus throw himself away. A few more 
years would make him valuable to the cause of 
God.” 

And the other brave leaders agreed with him. 

Bat in a moment ali cries were hushed, for 
Robert had drawn his sword and-was now riding 
forward to meet his foe. He disdained to use 
his lance, seeing that the Saracen had none. 
They met, the giant and the youth—and their 
swords clashed together. Robert handled a mas- 
sive weapon, but it seemed only a rapier in his 
grasp. The Saracen came to the contest with 
loud langh. 

“Now, Christian dog!” he cried, “I’ll send 
thee after thy countrymen that have already gone 
to the grave of the infidel!” 

And as he spoke, he raised himself in his 
saddle and aimed a blow that could have cleav- 
ed the Christian from head to foot, steel and all, 
but Robert was prepared for this—he knew from 
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the fellow’s movements he would strike thus, and 

with a steady, keen glance, he watched the foe- 
man’s sword, and when it was just started from 
its poise, he inclined his body quickly to the 
right, covering his left shoulder and side with 
his polished shield. The sword of the Saracen 
of course glanced off upon the smooth buckler 
without harm, but the movement was not all 
complete in its consequences. Just as the infi- 
del’s weapon struck the shield, Robert’s quick 
eye caught a wide crevice below his left arm, 
which was raised to give more force to the blow 
he had just made, and swift as lightning the 
youth plunged his trenchant blade between the 
plates, and the giant’s body was pierced through 
and through, and as our hero quickly withdrew 
his reeking point, the Saracen’s life-blood gushed 
forth in a jetting stream. Twice he swung his 
gleaming cimetar aloft, but his head quickly 
bent forward, and as Robert of Montmerle drew 
his horse back, the body of the huge Saracen 
tumbled upon the earth. 

A deafening shout went up from the Christian 
camp, and from the battlements of the infidel 
city arose groans of anger and despair, for he 
was their emir who had fallen. 

“ By the holy kingdom, what means the knight 
now?” cried Tancred. 

“As I live he is making for the city!” an- 
swered Raymond of Toulouse, in rank astonish- 
ment. 

And sohe was. As soon as their leader had 
fallen, the five-and-twenty Saracen followers fled 
towards the city, and with aloud cry, Robert 
roused his brave men-at-arms, and gave them 
chase. The gate was opened to admit the faith- 
ful, the wardens little dreaming that the Chris- 
tians would dare to follow. But they were mis- 
‘taken. Robert had now sheathed his sword and 
drawn his battle-axe. With one blow he felled 
the warden, and then rushed into the city, his 
steel-clad men following close behind him, and 
when he had fairly gained the city, there he 
stood, with his brave men about him, and kept 
the gate open, fighting thus in the very sight of 
the Christian army. The enraged Mussulmen 
crowded about him, eager to avenge the death of 
their emir, but he was invincible. They fell be- 
fore his stout axe in heaps, and soon his heroic 
valor seemed to fill the infidels with terror. 

“Now by the Lord of our salvation!” cried 
Godfrey, springing upon his horse and drawing 
his sword, “‘if that brave knight keeps the gate 
open, the city is ours !” 

Raymond of Toulouse, Tancred, Bohemond, 
and ascore more of brave knights were quickly 
in their saddles, and calling on their men to fol- 


low them, they dashed away towards the open 
gate where Robert of Montmerle was still per- 
forming prodigies of valor. 

The Christian knights reached the gate and 
passed through, and soon afterwards the army 
of the Crusaders began to pour into the city. 
Robert leaped from his horse, and having taken 
aroll from beneath his saddle, he drew his sword 
and cut his way up to the top of the wall, and 
there he planted the standard of Blois and Char- 
tres upon the battlements, with the red cross 
floating by his side. 

Of course none could deny the justice of this, 
and Stephen of Blois became the governor of a 
Saracen city. In the presence of the whole army 
he embraced Robert of Montmerle, and asked 
his pardon for the words of anger and slight he 
had spoken. , 

“Now by the sacred cross, noble count,” 
spoke the brave Tancred, “you have not done 
yet. I heard you say that you would give your 
fair daughter to some knight who should show 
by his bravery and skill that he was able to pro- 
tect her. Now, upon my soul, there is not in all 
Christendom a braver knight than this youth 
has this day proved to be.” 

Constance blushed and hung down her head ; 
and Robert trembled with anxiety; but it was 
only for the moment,for quickly Stephen spoke; 

“ Robert of Montmerle,” he said, leading his 
daughter forward and placing her hand within 
that of the bbdld youth, “you have given to me 
a city, and I feel happy in thus giving to you a 
wife. And if you shall love her as I have loved 
her, all the cities of earth could not buy her of 


Then the noble Adhemar, bishop of Puy, with 
his armor on, and his heavy sword still hang- 
ing upon his hip, came gladly forward, and very 
quickly Robert of Montmerle and Constance of 
Blois were made one for life, and from the whole 
vast assembly went.up a shout that made the 
very city quake. 

Robert went on to Antioch and helped subdue 
that powerful city, and he was among those 
happy ones who entered into Jerusalem and help- 
ed plant the standard of the Cross upon the 
walls of the Holy City. He saw Godfrey made 
king of Jerusalem, and then he returned to his 
native France, where he found a joyous, peace- 
ful home with his lovely wife, and where, for 
long years he held the palm of knighthood above 
all competitors. But in all his life, even after 
years had filled up his frame with more of mus- 
cle, he never did a knightly deed that could 
eclipse or even equal that noble devoir by which 
he captured a city and won a wife. 


SPIDER. 


BY WILLIAM A. KENYON. 


“Our, you spider!” people are often heard to 
exclaim, when they choose to evince their dis- 
pleasure or disgust. And so the poor little 
innocent spider is pushed into the place of 
evil one, who might otherwise be i 
against in similar circumstances. But in this a 
palpable wrong is committed towards the spider, 
for which the fair sex are especially to blame, 
they being proverbially careful to be its bitterest 
enemies. Who but the spider taught women 
knitting, netting, and crotchet work? Who else 
showed the fisherman and the rope-maker how 
seines and ropes were to be made? Even the 
carpenter appears to have been her pupil. There 
are enumerated one thousand different co-exis- 
tent species of spiders. Is there, among the one 
thousand millions of men who inhabit the earth, 
one thousand armies whose warriors, either by 
their size, their figure, their color, their cast of 
countenance, their clothing and equipments, are 
so essentially distinguishable one from another ¢ 

These little creatures, however, on their part, 
might be styled highway robbers, sea robbers 
and air robbers, or air fishers, and know suf- 
ficiently well all the avenues, passages and by- 
ways where there is any rich booty to be seized. 
In sunny places, in quiet nooks, betwixt win- 
dows, doors, and air-holes, they spin and spread 
out their delicate, artistic, and almost invisible 
nets, which are constructed according to the 
principles of the most consummate architecture. 
Like the Hungarian cap-knitter, the spider car- 
ries about with her the implements of her handi- 
craft,—her spinning-wheel and material to spin. 
Each of her eight feet is the artificial work of the 
Creator, furnished with combs, brushes, hatch- 
els, pins, and teeth-like bristles; her back serv- 
ing as the hole-board, through the openings of 
which the threads are spun out; her own body 
‘being the turning wheel, by whose motions the 
many single threads are bound together into 
one. While the human ropemaker is obliged to 
carry his hemp in his apron before him, and to 
replenish it every now and then, the spider pos- 
sesses a flax and hemp sack, within herself, that 
is inexhaustible. 

And then what rope-master would be able to 
imitate the spider in eating up the rope he had 
made, and thus concealing it in himself when 
thought necessary? Proceeding as much by 
rule as the carpenter, who commences to erect a 
rafter by making the architrave, and concludes 
by nailing up the laths, or as the ship-builder, 
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who first lays his keel, the spider in the first 
place stretches the principal supports by which 
her web is to be held up. But how does the 
spider, in erecting her web, manage to get from 
one door-post to the other, which is sometimes a 
distance of a yard or more, without any cross- 
beam to connect them? Is the li:tle animal 
able to fly that distance, or does she leap down 
to the ground, with the thread slipping after her, 
and then run across and up the other post? 
But then how can she dare to strain so long a 
thread (which would be hanging to many an im- 
pediment by the way) by pulling it straight and 
tight again? Yet how nimbly, symmetrically 
and durably the spider knots the narrow meshes 
between the cross-bars of her net. How quickly, 
too, from the corner where she watches for her 
prey, does she perceive the least motion of that 
net, and rush upon the prisoner struggling to be 
free; and then, more dexterously than a jailer, 
ferter him with bands that he cannot break. 
However slender the threads of a spider’s web 
are, they still are strong enough to endure the 
clambering of the largest garden spider without 
being torn. One single thread of it, which 
seems itself as fine as a hair, is composed of 
thirty threads twisted together. 

That the spider is a very correct prophet of 
the weather is known to every one. Does a 
storm threaten, she proceeds like an experienced 
mariner, who at such times takes a reef in his 
sails in order to expose as little canvass to the 
storm as possible. The spider, for her part, 
loosens the principal bars of her net on two or 
three sides, so that it may fly in the wind, and 
thus be saved from total destruction. So bows 
the slender and feeble blade of grass before the 
wind that rushes over it, while the haughty and 
defiant oak is uprooted and dashed to the ground. 
When the bad weather is past, the spider has 
nothing quicker to do than to set her building 
in order again, arid repair every damage. 

Surely the reader has observed the little car- 
mine-red spider that goes wandering through 
the world upon her diminutive feet, hardly per- 
ceptible to the naked eye. The Creator has en- 
dowed it as richly as the great spider of Suri- 
nam, large as the palm of the hand. But per- 
haps all my readers do not know that the spider, 
like a lady, makes her toilet, her clothing, her 
linen, yea, even changes her stockings and 
shoes! She does so, as soon as her garments 
become too old or too tight. The spider has 
dresses such as no chamber waiting-maid ever 
possessed, associated with great effort, and to 
which shame and anguish would attach if observ- 
ed once by the profane eyes of the gentlemen. 


These cast-off garments ate frequently scen 
hanging upon the walls, and are taken by many 
persons to be dried up or dead spiders. 

The spider's last business consists in eare for 
her offspring, whom she wraps, oval-shaped, in a 
warm spun sack, and entrusts to any quiet, safe, 
corner, bit of board, or hole in a beam. This 
care is so far affectionate that the spider never 
takes any trouble to get a sight of her children 
again. 

Similarly to the sounding of the pillar of 
Memnon when struck by the sun’s first morning 
ray, the spider-sack begins to stir as soon as the 
warm sun of spring shines upon it. Then the 
first close-woven meshes are spread out farther 
and farther, and in the aerial texture the young 
spiders climb, sport, and chase each other about 
joyously, caring not for the next hour, mach 
less for another day,—yet they are not ruined. 

One remark in conclusion. The renowned 
scholar, Leland, knew no daintier morsel than 
this same spider, so falsely decried as poisonous. 


WOMEN IN TURKEY. 

A man meeting a woman in the street, turns 
his head from her, as if it were forbidden to look 
on her. They seem to detest an impudent wo- 
man—to shum and avoid her. Any one, there- 
fore, among the Christians, who may have dis- 
cussions or altercations with the Turks, if he has 
a woman of spirit or a virago for his wife, sets 
her to revile and brow-beat them, and by these 
means not unfrequently gains his point. The 
highest disgrace and shame would attend a 
Turk who should rashly lift his hand against a 
woman; all he can venture to do is to treat her 
with harsh and contemptuous words, or to march 
off. The sex lay such stress on this privilege, 
‘that they are frequently apt to indulge their pas- 
sion to excess, to be most unreasonable in their 
claims, and violent and irregular in the pursuit 
ofthem. They will importane, tease, and insult 
a judge on the bench, or even the vizier at his 
divan. The officers of justice do not know how 
to resent their turbulence; and it is a general 
observation, that to get rid of them, they often 
let them gain their cause.—Sir George 's 


Turkey. 


FIRST DUEL IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Many of our readers will be surprised to learn 
that the first duel in the United States was fought 
at Plymouth in 1621, the year succeeding the 
hoding of the Pilgrim Fathers. The parties 
were Edward Doty and Edward Leister, ser- 
vants of Stephen Hopkins, and having no 
they settled it with sword and dagger. th 
were wounded. Without a statute law on the 
subject, the whole company of Puritans assem- 
bled to consider and punish the offence. The 
decision was the wisest that could have been 
made. Doty and Leister were ordered to be tied 
together heads and feet for twenty-four hours 
without food or drink; but the intercession 0 
their master and their own promises procured a 


speedy release. 
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THE DEAD. 


BY MARY N. DEARBORN. 

The dead, the bright, the beautiful dead, 
Who sleep in their early bloom, 

Ere a wrinkle had formed ou the brow of care, 
Or a gray hair told its doom. 


The loved of many a heart were they— 
The pride of many’a home, 

As they walked the earth with stately steps, 
And spake of the years to come. : 


Perchance it was a sudden stroke 
That turned their steps aside; 

That called them from the stirring seenes 
Of manhood’s rising pride. 


Was the maiden hurled from the giddy dance, 
Where mirth and beauty reigned? 

Down to the depths of the silent tomb, 
Were those whirling measures trained? 


Did this at wild Ambition’s shrine 
Its worship all bestow? 

Or did the heart aspiring rise— 
Eternal joys to know? 


No answer comes from out the tomb, 
No warning voice replies ; 

For deeper than the ocean depths, 


And shall we all uuheeding gaze, 
Then turn to other scenes, 

And leave the dead forgotten thus, 
To their mysterious dreams? 


Nay, mortal, turn, reflect and pause, 


A few short years at most, 
And you shall tread the secret line 
Of that engulfing coast. 7 


MAG DUFRIES: 


THE LOST CHILD. 


~ 


BY FRED. HUNTER. 


Ir was a wretchedly cold and dismal night in 
December, as an officer of the Parisian police 
was hurrying along homeward, after his day’s 
duty. The clock above St. Martin strick nine, 
and the sleet was blowing rudely across the 
pavement, as the man was crossing a narrow 
street that led to the westward, when the figure 
of a poorly dressed woman, apparently, though 
tall and masculine for a female, suddenly stepped 
in his way, from around the bleak corner he was 


passing. 
“ Berton !” she shouted, “is it not Berton ?” 


a night to stand talking in the wind, here, Who 
are-you? What is it?” 

“ Here—look here,” said the crone, stepping 
beneath the lamp. 

“T can’t read any papers to-night,” said Ber- 
ton. “God bless us! how do you suppose a 
man can see anything in the midst of this snow- 
storm, by gas-light 

But the woman clung to his ‘coat-cape,. and 
said, “ See! you can read this—this?” and Ber- 
ton saw by the light above them that the miser- 
able old woman held in’ her withered fingers a 
placard, offering a reward of one hundred louis’ 
for the arrest of one Silbet, a noted house-breaker 
who had served three terms at Za Force, and 
who was supposed to be the scoundrel who had 
lately attacked the carriage of a noble marquis 
of the realm, and secured his repeater, a casket 
of jewels, and a large amount of ready money he 
had in his vehicle. 

“ Well, what of that? I have seen it a dozen 
times to-day. Go home,” said the officer, “ and 
don’t stand here, begging and freezing.” 

“ Home!” said the hag, “ha, ha! I don’t beg, 
though, Berton, do you mind. I haven’t come 
to that, yet. Wouldn’t the nabbing of this Sil- 
bet please you? And wouldn’t a hundred Napo- 
leons be a good night’s work for a deputy, eh ?” 
continued the woman. 

“ Well, and what of it?” asked the officer. 

“T know where he is,” said the old woman, in 
a low whisper; “ that’s all.” 

“And have you got so bad as this, Mag? 
The associate of robbers and house-breakers !” 

“Never mind—you don’t want the reward, 
and the eredit of taking Silbet—geod night.” 
And the crone turned away. But Berton hailed 
her, as the thought struck him that good might 
come of this, though he knew the woman to be 
an erratic and questionable character. 

“Come, then, Mag,” he said, “if you’re not 
lying to me, and really mean to help serve the 
demands of justice, tell me where Silbet is; and 
you shall have the reward, if he is secured and 
caged through the information you can give. 
But hasten, for it’s too cold to stand here, spec- 
ulating.” 

“This way, then,” replied Mag; and she 
turned down the narrow, dark street beyond, 
from whence she had so suddenly emerged as 
the officer encountered her. 

Mag led the way, and Berton follewed closely 
on, securing hie pistols as he went, They tray- 
elled half a mile, nearly, through lane after lane, 
until they came to a black and dingy court, at 

the extreme part of the faubourg of St. Germain. 


“ Yes, what now? Quick—for this is too bad 


Into this suspicious passage Mag was just about 
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turning, when the officer (who was not unac- 
quainted with the region he was in, generally,) 
halted, and said to his doubtful conductor : 

“No, Mag, not there! Not in that den, alone 
with you, only. I wont risk it.” 

“T thought you were a brave man, Berton !” 
exclaimed the crone. 
it. Are you afraid ?” 

# Not there, I say, Mag.” 

“Then you wont find your bird, that’s all.” 

** So be it, then. I will come here to-morrow, 
with aid, and you shall have the reward, if you 
place no impediment in the—” 

At this moment a stealthy footstep was heard 
in the dark, low passage where they were stand- 
ing, and Berton instantly grasped and cocked 
his pistol—but it was too late! A harsh blow 
upon his head instantly followed, and the officer 
fell heavily to the pavement, as two stout men 
seized him, and a third canght the arms of Mag 


‘Dufries, his conductor, making them both pris- 


oners, without the uttering of a single syllable 
aloud. 

The officer and his would-be informant were 
very unceremoniously dragged back into an old 
building, entirely in the rear of the court, and 
while Mag was taken into the room upon the 
ground floor, the insensible body of Berton was 
carried up a rickety flight of stairs, and thrown 
rudely in upon the floor of the apartment. 

“Did it settle him?” asked one,of the two 
parties who had assailed him. 

“No, no,” replied the other. “No harm’s 
done ; but he’s a little sleepy just now,” he con- 
tinued, alluding to his victim’s continued un- 
consciousness. “It’s a little cold here, and he’s 
been hard at work to-day, very likely. Now— 
the gag ;” and forcing this firmly into Berton’s 
mouth, they pinioned his arms and legs, and sat 
him up in the corner of the room, as he was 
coming slowly to consciousness. 

For a moment or two after the thus crippled 
deputy of the Procureur du Roi had first opened 
his eyes, a sense of acute pains in the back of his 
head and shoulders brought to his imperfect re- 
collection the scene in which he had voluntarily 
been engaged at the moment of the attack. He 
remembered the hag who had led him into this 
mischief, and he now saw how foolishly he had 
confided in her for the moment, for he wrong- 
fally believed that it was through Mag’s instru- 
mentality that he now found himself,—he knew 
not exactly where,—but bound hand and foot, 
gagged, and utterly helpless. His weapons had 
been taken from him, a small low lamp was 
burning in the room where he lay, and he was 
entirely alone for a time. 


“You have the credit of 


Though he could make nothing of the confu- 
sion, yet he soon heard loud talking and swear- 
ing in the apartment beneath him. It was caus- 
ed by the three ruffians who had Mag Dufries in 
charge, and who had suspected her of peaching. 

“How came Berton here, then, you miserable 
hound ?” queried the foremost of the rough trio. 
“Tf you hadn’t led the way, how would he have 
known that any one was here? Tell us that.” 

Mag protested her innocence, stoutly. She 
declared that she was going to her lodging-honse, 
and met Berton, near by. He spoke with her, 
bade her go home, and wandered along by her 
until they reached the passage where they were 
found. She was just framing some excuse or 
plan to get rid of him, when they came up and 
attacked him ; and if they had secured him safe- 
ly, for the time being, she was glad of it. The 
villains rather liked Mag’s tone, and thought 
she was all right once more, after a little parley- 
ing. They left her below stairs, and went up to 
see how their prisoner was getting along. When 
they entered the room where Berton lay, they 
observed at once that he had recovered his senses 


The foremost of this brace of scoundrels was 
Robert Silbet, himself. Berton knew him in- 
stantly, but he could not speak, on account of 
the gag that filled his méuath. Silbet advanced 
towards the prostrate officer, and hailed him, 
insolently. 

“ Eh bien, Monsieur Berton!’ he said. “Do 
you remember me? I think you do, monsieur. 
When we last met, you helped to place the ruf- 
fles on these wrists. If I remember rightly, I 
promised you then that we should one day be 
even. Why dont you speak?” continued the 
ruffian, knowing as he did that Berton was foully 
gagged, and was totally helpless. “ Come, man, 
you are not wont to be thus bashful,” he added, 
kicking the prostrate officer with the heavy rid- 
ing-boot he wore. “ You will have small leisure 
now for reflection. Your game is up. Make 
your peace with those you will, for when you go 
out of this place, you’ll be carried out.” 

Then, drawing forth a superb gold repeater 
from his vest, which Berton at a glance believed 
to be the property of the recently robbed mar- 
quis, Silbet continued : 

“Tt is now eleven o’clock, monsieur. We 
have resolved that you shall never see another 
sun rise. You are by far too troublesome to 
our profession, and are much too well acquaint- 
ed with the details of our business. We will 
settle with you, permanently, anon.” And with 
this threat, the scoundrels once more left Berton 
to himself. 


| 
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Upon reaching the room below, Silbet hailed 
the old crone who had led Berton into this peril, 
to whom he‘said, “ Go up there, and see to him. 


- No—bring us some wine first. Now go up and 


see that he doesn’t talk too loud. We'll look to 
his case, by-and-by. And mind you, Mag Daf- 
ries, no deceit, no treachery, or you know the 
consequences.” And he cocked a heavy pistol, 
as he thus concluded. Laying the formidable 
weapon on the table before her, he said again, 
“Go, and see to him.” 

As soon as Mag had reached the room where 
Berton was confined, she raised her long finger, 
and closing the door said to the sufferer: 

“*—’sh, Berton! I’m sorry for the blows you 
got. I supposed he was alone. His accomplices 
are here, and two of them are full of wine, al- 
ready. They’ll soon be in their cups. You 
wont be harmed, I think. They want to escape, 


’ that’s all. You'll be left here, and all will come 


out right. Does it hurt you?” she asked, ob- 
serving Berton’s motions to her to relieve his 
month of the gag. 

“T can’t take it out. I dare not, yet. They’d 
murder me, if I did.” 

“More wine here, Mag!” shouted Silbet, at 
the entry-door of his room. “ More wine, you 
hound !” and Mag descended to obey his order, 
bringing up half a dozen bottles of stout old 
Madeira. 

“How’s your friend Berton?” queried the 
robber, as she entered with the liquor. 

“ Nearer dead than alive,” she replied. “He'll 
trouble us no further, I venture.’’ 

“We don’t mean he shall. But look to him, 
and see that he doesn’t get his fetters off. These 
fellows have a happy way of helping themselves 
out of trouble, commonly, and will bear looking 
after. Go—watch him ;” and as Mag left the 
room, the half-drunken trio turned again to their 
cups. 

When Mag came back again, she instantly, 
but noiselessly, secured the door upon the inside, 
and advancing to Berton, quickly wrenched the 
gag from his jaws—a Ooh 
relieved him. 

“Now,” she said, “you you 
dare to venture it. Alone, here, you see you 
can do nothing, and I wouldn’t answer for Sil- 
bet, when he gets another bottle or two in his 
skin;” and while she spoke, she unfastened the 
strong cords that bound the officer’s hands and 
arms and feet, releasing him, at last, entirely 
from confinement in his limbs. 

“I do this to convince you that I am now act- 
ing with you in good faith. I shall get away 
from them the best way I can. They'll swear 
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and rave, but they wont harm me, I thiak. So 
hasten! Raise this window carefully, secure 
these cords together strongly. Fifteen feet be- 
low there is an old shed, directly beneath: the 
casement. Let yourself down by the cords here, 
end fiy, or procure aid and take them, while 
they eve toe. to defend themeclven, They 
wont bart. Mag 


“Mag Humphries!” exclaimed the officer, as 


he busied himself with knotting the cords hastily 
together, ‘‘ Who is Mag Humphries?” 

“ Never mind,—I mean Mag Du/ries,” added 
the old woman, as if she had momentarily for- 
gotten herself. 

“Is this an alias of yours, then?” said Berton, 
at once suspecting her. 

“ Nimporte, Berton. Hasten you! Hear them 
yell below. The wine is working,—look to 
yourself, and don’t mind me.” 

“Bat if you are Margaret Hum: 
to know it. Did you ever have a 
child, by this name, Mag ?” 

“ Quick—quick—Berton! They’re coming.” 

“I go—I go. But say, had you such a 
daughter ?” 

“ Yes—but she’s dead, long years ago. Never 
mind me—hasten, or you’ll be caught again.” 

“If you get out of this den alive, Mag,” said 
Berton,—“ and I will instantly return here with 
succor, if I get off—let me see you, immediately. 
Your child is not dead! I know her. Come to 
me—find me—and I will show her to you!” and 
with these words, as the three intoxicated rob- 
bers mounted the old stair-case, Berton darted 
over the window-sill, and having previously se- 
cured the ropes to the casing, he touclitd the 
roof of the shed in safety, while Mag fell heavily 
back upon the floor, senseless from the shock 
occasioned by this suddenly acquired informa- 
tion regarding her supposed dead child. 

Silbet advanced to the door of the room where 
he supposed the officer to be safely secured, and, 
finding the door locked upon the inside, he com- 
menced thundering away at the panels, in right 
good earnest. 

“Open the door!” he shouted. “Open, Mag 
Dafries, or I’ll cure you of your tricks. What 
are you doing, you she wolf!” he cried, sud- 
denly suspecting something had gone wiong. 

“ How the wind howls,” said one of the men. 

“ Where does it come from ?” asked another. 

“The window, inside here,” suggested the. 
“They have escaped!” muttered the first. 


“ Not quite, I’ll be bound. He was too strong- 


‘ly tied for that,” said Silbet. 
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“ Both of ’em,” added his companion. 

“ Down with the door—down with it !” shout- 
ed the chief robber, who could get no answer, 
and who now feared that it was too true. And 
three minutes afterwards, the old door was bat- 
tered off its hinges. 

The three ritffians sprang into’'the room, but 

»all was darkness, and the wind and sleet were 
driving furiously in at the open window. 

“A light, Louis,” yelled Silbet; “bring a 
light! They’ve gone!” and as he stepped for- 
ware, he stumbled headlong against the hard 
wall, over the prostrate body of Mag Dufries, 
who had fallen in a fit a few minutes previously, 
and who had not yet recovered from the shock. 

Silbet rose again, stepped to the corner of the 
room where he had left the police officer, whom 
he so greatly feared when that man was at liber- 
ty, and saw that he had got away! 

“ He's gone—gone !” muttered the robber, as 
the was brought. “Close the window, 
Louis. Yes, he’s gone, and has murdered or 
strangled old Mag, here ; take her up—take her 
up 

Such was the impression of the whole trio, 
who now believed that the artful official had by 
some means contrived to extricate himself from 
the cords with which he had been bound, and 
had fastened the door, choked the old woman, 
and by means of the ropes had lowered himself 
from the chamber and fied. 

In a moment longer, Silbet, who was not so 
deeply in his cups as the rest, began to think of 
the results of this night’s work, and he naturally 
supposed that the police officer, who had been 
so roughly handled there, and who had made 
good his escape, would not be absent long, the 
more especially as a hundred louis’ reward had 
been offered for his arrest. He said to himself, 
“we must leave this place, instanter, or we are 
caged for the present ;” and he went about the 
execution of a precipitate retreat from the old 
house, forthwith. 

This determination on the part of Silbet was 
@ very laudable one, and if he had been imme- 
diately seconded in his views by his confederates, 
it would have been very well for him and them. 
Bat they had imbibed too much to be controlled 
easily’; and, while they were looking after the 
old woman’s case, who had come to conscious- 
ness again, the dilapidated and ancient resort of 
these thieves and villains was surrounded by a 
corps of gens d’ armes, whom Berton had gather- 
ed at the two nearest station-houses, after his 
escape, and the retreat of Silbet and his two 
companions was effectually cut off. 

Berton knew very well that the customers he 


had now to deal with would submit to no child’s 
play, and he resolved to enter into no parley 
with them. ‘Without hesitation, therefore, he 
instantly directed the front door to be battered 
down, and the first intimation that the robbers 
had of the presence of the military and police 
force, was the thundering of the men below 
stairs 


“There they are!” shouted Silbet. “Now 
look to yourselves, boys. It’s just as I supposed 
it would be. We're trapped, certain, and must 
fight our way out. Come on!” 

They descended the stairs halfway, and a 
score of bristling bayonets greeted them there. 
They hurried back, and darted to the rear win- 
dow, through which Berton had retreated, but 
as many more gens d’ armes were ready to re- 
ceive them, on the roof and around the shed 
below. ‘They were pressed upon by the advanc- 
ing guard, and nothing but a desperate coup de 
main could save them. They rushed forward, 
and in another moment, all three of the wretches 
were disabled and effectually secured by the 
overpowering numbers of the station-guard. 
Berton once more placed the iron “ ruffles ” upon 
Silbet’s sturdy wrists, and the guilty trio were 
borne away in safety to the nearest prison. 

Berton had caught the noted house-breaker 
and thief, and he had well earned his reward and 
the credit that attached to his enterprise; but 
he did not forget the poor woman who had aided 
him in the undertaking. He directed that she 
should be provided for during the night, and 
next day he communicated with her once more, 
in regard to her child. ; 

As soon as she informed him that her real 
name was Margaret Humphries, he despatched 
an agent with.directions to one Mathes—a linen- 
draper in Paris—in whose service there was an 
orphan girl, whose name was the same, and 
whose story he happened to know. This girl 
was now seventeen years old. She had been 
enticed away from her mother when she was only 
eight years of age, and had been out at service 
most of the time since. Her history was com- 
monlyknown in the faubourg where she dwelt, 
and she supposed that her parents were both 
dead. She remembered when and how she had 
been taken from jer mother’s house, in a distant 
part of the city,"but as she found herself after- 
wards more comfortably situated where she so- 
journed than she had ever been at home, she 
continued to remain in service, and never would 
have known of her parent’s wretchedness, but 
for the incident that occurred, in which she had 
been involved, and which we have alroady de- 
scribed. 
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_ After the loss of her child, Margaret—or Mag, 
asshe was called—became sick, and, for three or 
four years, had been a burthen to herself and her 
neighbors. She got pretty low at last, changed 

name to Dufries, and became the compan- 

of thieyes and robbers, to keep her from 
starvation. She met with Berton, as we have 
seen,—he hinted what he did to her, when; she 
carelessly pronounced her own proper name, 
and now he resolved to pay over into her hands 
the hundred louis d’ors that came into his pos- 
session as the reward for Silbet’s arrest, and to 
reunite the mother and child, in the hope that 
they would thus be enabled to retire to some 
town in the interior, and with this handsome 
amount of money begin life anew and respect- 
ably again. 

In this effort he was entirely successful. The 
girl was brought, and her mother instantly. re- 
cognized her stolen daughter. In the meantime, 
Berton had caused the old woman to be placed 
in good hands, and she was decently dressed 
_ when her more ambitious child first met her. 
The plan that the officer had arranged was fully 
carried. out, and when young Margaret was in- 
formed that so handsome a sum would be placed 
at her mother’s disposal, and had the opportu- 
nity to listen to the advice that Berton gave 
with. the money, she was greatly pleased, and 
agreed forthwith to accompany her newly found 
parent out of the town. They afterwards set- 
tled down at Vigny, a few miles distant from , 
Paris, and became respectable and respected in 
the neighborhood, where, with their little store 
of gold, they set up a small shop, and thencefor- 
ward continued to earn a livelihood. 

Silbet was tried, convicted, and. sentenced to 
the galleys for life, very soon after his arrest. 
One of his accomplices turned evidence for the 
king, and most of the property lest by the mar- 
quis was recovered, subsequently, through this 
instrumentality, The other knave was. hurt in 
the conflict that attended the arrest, and died of 
a bayonet. wound, received in his attempt to force 
his way out of the house by the guard. 

Berton added new laurels to his fame as a 
police agent, and soon after this adventure was 
promoted for his bravery and success in taking 
the cunning and desperate rogue who had so 
long been a scourge to the city and neighbor- 
hood, He was somewhat bruised and lamed 
after his fearful night’s work, but this kind of 
thing was a part of his profession, and he ex- 
pected rough treatment at times, 

But he found a far greater satisfaction in re- 
Giecting that he had saved poor Margaret Humph- 
ties (alias Dufries) from destruction, and at the 

. 


same time had rendered her and her lost child 
happy and comfortable in life afterwards. Old 
‘* Mag” lived bless the cold night upon which 
she so mysteriously met with Berton, and her 
daughter finally married a thrifty mechanic of 
Vigny, and they lived happily amid their con- 
tinuous good fortune for many long years there- 


THE PEA-NUT SELLER’S TRIUMPH. 

A correspondent of the New York Anti-slavery 
Standard, writing from Atalanta, Ga., tells the 
following capital story, which he entitles, ‘‘ The 
Pea-nut s Triumph: or, Young America’s 
Revenge.” If it makes our readers laugh as 
inextinguishably as it has us, we pity them. 
“One day a pea-nut and candy-selling urehin at 
the railroad station, was rudely pushed off the 
pe by the conductor of the freight train. 

is wrath was great, and he determined that it 
should be the spring of equal great annoyance to 
his foe. His heaving bosom—eontracted brow— 
compressed lips—clenched hand—flashiug eye— 
and half-uttered. ‘by gum, if I don’t make you 
pay for that, then I’m mistaken !’ all proved that 
a dreadful retribution awaited the devoted con- 


ductor of the freight train. Young Americasold. 


his stock that day with unusual rapidity—for he 
sold at half-price, and was diligent at his busi- 
ness. He ‘raised’ twenty-five cents; and with 
it, he poppers a piece of fat pork, 

“ The ‘grade’ at Atalanta is very steep; and 
heavy freight trains, when going at full speed, 
seldom exceed the rate of three miles an hour 
until they reach a certain distance from the yo 
Young America attached a piece of string to 
pork—and, accompanied by another juvenile, 
went down to the place where the grade is steep- 
est. ‘ Now,’ look y’e here,’ said the pea-nut sel- 
to his companion, and as he gles the fat pork 
on the rail, ‘ you take hold ofthat string and pull 
me — e squatted down on the pork, and 
was trailed up and down on both rails for about 
half a mile. Of course the rail was well greas- 
ed! The freight train came up. It was literally 
‘no go!’ For two days the engine vigeeowly 

uffed in a vain attempt at progress. e con- 

uctor was finally obliged to call the aid of 
another engine. Thus concludeth the history of 
the Pea-nut Seller’s Triumph : or, Young Amer- 
ica’s Revenge.” 


Origin oF tHe worp “ Huspanp.”—The 
English term “husband” is derived from the 
Anglo Saxon words hus and band, which signify 
the “ bond of the house ;” and it was ancien 

it ““housebond,” and continued to be t 

us in some editions of the English Bible after 
the introduction of printing. A husband, then, 
is a house-bond bond of a house—that 
which engirdles the family into the union of 
openness of love. ! 


a 


You can depend on no man, on no friend, but 
him who ean upon himself. He .onl 
who. acts conscientiously towards will 
act so towards others, and vice versa. 
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FAREWELL FOREVER. 
BY JAMES B. MAOQUILLAN. 


O would that we had never, never met, 

That chance had cast our beings far apart, 
Then would this bosom feel no wild regret, 

Nor shades of sorrow linger round this heart. 
I know that thou canst never, never feel 

The pangs I’ve felt since fate hath bid us part— 
And yet I love each thought that doth reveal 

Thy vision to this fond and constant heart. 


I feel that thou canst never, never know 

The saddened thoughts that ever dwell with me; 
A stream of sorrow round this life doth flow, 

And yet *tis welcome, for it mirrors thee. 
Time’s scroll I know can never, never tell 

The anguish here—the hopeless silent cost, 
Of having loved too wildly well, 

And vainly loved—for thon to me art lost. 


Though we may never, never meet again, 
§ love and cherish every early token, 
smile and weep—’twill be a pieasing pain, 

To kiss the vows thou hast so falsely broken. 
To think on days forever, ever gone— 

But still remembered—days of joys once mine— 
When first I saw thee in love's early morn, 

And read the future in those eyes of thine. 


Farewell, farewell, forever, ever more, 
The flowers of youth have perished from my sight; 
The faded garland wreathes sad memory’s store, 
And shades the fature in gloom’s darkest night. 
‘Farewell, farewell, I’ll never, never chide, 
But love each thought that visions unto me 
The well-remembered smiles that once did guide 
This saddened heart before love’s shrine for thee. 


» 


THE BANKER’S NIECE, 


BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 


Ir was quite late in the evening ere the bank- 
er’s clerk, Pierre Dupont, was able to meet his 
engagement and enter the splendid ball room of 
the Countess D. A noble looking fellow, dress- 
ed with exquisite taste and witha! brimfal of 


- mirth and compliment, he was ever a desirable 


acquisition to the soirees of the season, and as 
he passed along now, interchanging bows and 
greetings, many a lady’s eye grew bright, and 
many a heart beat tumultnously. But the elerk 
was too wearied just then to regard any very 
closely ; and indeed had only repaired to the gay 
spot because he could not well excuse himself. 
Threading his way through the graceful dance, 
he gained at length a draperied window and en- 
sconced himself behind the rich curtains and 
looked, listened, and rested. 

His attention was soon rivetted to the face of 
@ young girl who sat beside an opposite window. 
Not because she was beautiful, for he thought her 
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very plain in features ; nor because of her costly 
robes, for she was dressed in simple muslin ; 
but only from the circumstance that she was 
the only maiden seated, the wall-flower of the 
ball, the rest all tripping in the mazes of the 
figure just then called. He thought she looked a 
little sad, and he did not wonder, she sat there 
so lonely and neglected. Pierre had a warm 
and kindly heart hidden under his laughing 
mien, and he resolved at once, that fatigued 
though he was, he would seek an introduction 
and lead her to the floor. 

The countess passed just then. He express- 
ed his wish to her and asked the name of the 
unknown. To his astonishment, he was told 
she was the niece of his employer, and called 
Louise Lascelle. 

“A liquid name, truly, my lady. I wonder if 
her voice be as softly musical.” 

“T can hardly tell you. I have so seldom 
heard it. She was introduced to me last week 
by her uncle, and of course as so near a relative, 
I must need invite her. But she is not happy . 
here, I think. She is so plain and so poorly 
dressed that our beaux do not fancy her. She has 
not danced at all.” ‘ 

“Present me, if you please. It would ill be- 
come me to pass her by.” 

“You think then to gain the banker’s favor. 
But I warn you. He told me she had no expec- 
tations from him to offer to the world, and I infer 
she is some poor relative to whom in pity he has 
given the post of housekeeper.” 

“Yet, present me. If poor, I am her equal. 
If neglected, the more need that I should show 
her some respect.” And he, crossed the room 
and the countess introdaced him. 

Pierre had thought her very plain, but when 
she raised her efes to his, he saw that she had 
at least as brilliant a pair of orbs as flashed in 
the whole saloon, and he noticed, too, that the 
lashes which veiled them were long and silken. 
And when she responded to his compliments, he 
found that her voice was softly musical, and 
when their conversation became animated, her 
whole countenance, though very pale, became 
radiant with the expression of her thoughts, 
laughter now dimpling her thin lips, gravity 
chastening their curve, and sarcasm rounding 
them into fullness. And when he led her away, 
he marked that her step was light and graceful, 
her attitudes a model, and her whole mien en- 
chanting. He saw too, that her hair, though 
not abundant, was rich, and dark, and soft and 
glossy as untarnished silk, and though confined 
in braids, with a wavy outline that gave it the 
appearance of imprisoned ringlets. Her dress, 
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too, though of muslin, was of the finest and most 
delicate India fabric. And the little lace that 
flounced the neck and sleeves, was of the rarest 

kind.” 

“She has éxquisite taste I know,” whispered 
he to himself, “or a robe so plain would not 
hang in such graceful folds, nor would its few 
trimmings be so expensive.” 

And forthwith he began to wish that he were 
rich, and to fancy how he would array the maid- 
en if he were burdened with the care. Strange 
thoughts for him! An hour before, and he did 
not know she lived. Now he hoped she might 
live forever, and he beside her, 

He devoted himself exclusively to her during 
the remainder of the evening, to the chagrin of 
many a belle, who wondered what he could find 
so enchanting in a maiden whom the others beaux 
without exception had so slighted. And when 
the banker’s carriage was announced, as the 
uncle had excused himself quite early, he beg- 
ged and obtained permission to escort her home, 
and the musical, “ bon sot, monsieur,” which trem- 
bled on her lips as she parted from him, haunted 
his memory all night long, and sang sweetly in 
his ears the whole of the next day, notwithstand- 
ing he spent it amidst dusty ledgers. 

The succeeding evening there was a party at 
the banker’s, and the clerk, one of the invited 
guests, went early this time, and thus secured a 
half hour’s conversation with the niece, unmo- 
lested by hearers or lookers-on. He watched her 
closely during the after hours, and inferred that 
the countess was right in some of her remarks. 
The banker did not seem to trouble himself at 
all about his relative, young as she was, and un- 
less some guest out of regard to him requested 
an introduction, he gave none. That her means 
were not abundant seemed evident from the fact 
that her dress was precisely the same she wore at 
the previous ball; and that but the clerk lavish- 
ed his attentions on her, she would again have 
been a wall-flower. But he was better pleased 
than even he had been before, and only left her 
side when politeness to other friends demanded. 
He sounded her mind, .and found that it was 
rich in ores that rust could not corrupt, while her 
heart, far as she chose to show it, was a very 
heaven of purity and holiness. In short, he was 
in love, and he thought it no wonder either, or 
rather he did not stop to analyze his feelings— 
it was enough to know he felt—enough to know 
that her lightest tone was music to her ears, 
and the gentlest touch of her soft hand an elec- 
tric revelation to his heart. 

They met evening after evening, sometimes in 
the lonely parlors of her uncle, sometimes at 
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the theatre or opera, but oftener at the ball 
rooms of her wealthy relative’s acquaintances, 


whither she went for what reason it seemed hard . 


to tell. Perhaps to gratify her uncle’s wishes, 
perhaps her curiosity, perhaps to see the clerk. 
It was not certainly because she hoped for admi- 
ration or attention, for she was still neglected, 
and still called plain and dowdyish, though they 
owned her looks improved a little and her dress 
had more of ton. 

The clerk thought she grew handsomer each 
time he saw her. There was a delicate peach- 
bloom on her cheek that contrasted sweetly with 
her fair complexion, and her lips were fuller and 
had a carmine tint. Her hair, too, seemed to 
be more abundant, and oécasionally now, a few 
long, glossy ringlets would float upon her shoul- 
ders, and soietimes a snowy bud would nestle 
beside the silver comb. But other ornaments 
she never wore, and folks said it was not choice, 
but poverty, that banished them. 

They stood one evening in her uncle’s winter 

garden, the breath and beauty of the summer- 
time all about them with its witcheries, though 
without the air was chill, and hoarse the wind. 
She was toying with a rosebud, a sweet, half- 
blown thing, that she had carelessly plucked 
from a bush beside her. She had inhaled its 
fragrance, trailed it upon her brow and cheek, 
pressed it in dalliance to her lips, and now with 
her slendér fingers was unfolding the green 
calyx. 
“Do not tear it, Louise,””—their intimacy war- 
ranted him in the use of her liquid name; “give 
it to me,—or stay ;” and he plucked its maté— 
“exchange with me.” 

They were simple words, but they brought a 
rich color to the maiden’s cheek, and she had no 
power to speak. Their hands met, softly, light- 
ly, to exchange the buds, but somehow they 
could never tell, their fingers were entangled and 
in the ecstacy that thrilled them, the floral gift 
was quite forgotten, and only brought to mem- 
ory after an hour’s delicious interchange of prom- 
ises and love, by the words of the betrothed 
Louise—“ The rose has ever becn my favorite 
flower; I will wear it more than ever now;” 
when the fallen buds were gathered up, and borne 
away to sleep that night on human hearts. 

With a proud and manly step, the clerk the 
next day sought the uncle and asked his niece 
in marriage. The banker seemed astounded. 

“ You are too poor to marry, Pierre.” 

“ May be, monsieur, but not to love. We will 
live on that.” 

“Tt is food only for the honey-moon.” 

“Then ours shall last forever.” 
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“ Well, well, P'll see aboutit. Gonow. The 
ledgers wait.” 

So Pierre went to his work again, and the 
unele to see his niece, and they were long clos- 
eted together. And when he came again to the 
counting-room, he whispered to the clerk : 

“The girl is as wilful as yourself, and you 
may have your way—but mind, should the honey- 
moon ere wane, you come not here with pitying 
tale.” 

They were married five days afterwards, with 
none but the necessary witnesses. The banker 
gaye his niece away, and as he pressed his pater- 
nal kiss upon her cheek, he hung about her neck 
a diamond necklace, which Pierre thought an 
unseemly gift for so portionless a bride, and for 
a poor man’s wife. But he forgot its glitter 
soon in the dazzling radiance that flashed from 
her dark eyes, as side by side they drove out 
from the bustling city to spend a single day of 
leisure. 

The bridal eve was over, and the twain, now 
of one flesh, sat at their breakfast. But the 
bridegroom seemed strangely sad and absent, 
and ere long the bride questioned him. 

“What ails you, Pierre? Why don’t you 
eat or drink ?” 

“T have no appetite.” 

“ Love suffices I suppose; but why that wrin- 
kled brow. One would think you were a cross 
old grandfather, instead of a youthfal husband. 
I say again, what ails you ¢” 

“I do not want to leave you. 

“And who wants you to—not I.” 

“Your uncle does, and .I must go. I haye 
stayed too long, yet I should like to spend one 
week in honey-moon.” 

“And so you shall,” 

“ Butour bread, Louise 

“QOurbread! Think you it will suffer from 
six days’ idleness? My baker will take care of 
that. But it is time the play was out. Know 
then Ihave no expectations from the banker, 
because I need none. I am. mistress in my own 
right of a million and a half.” 

“You, Louise—my bride !”’ 

“Ay, your bride—Madame Pierre Dupont, 
not quite so musical a name as my old one of 
Ma’a’mselle Louise Lascelle, and yet I like it 
well. And moreover the lady has a villa in the 
south, thata nobleman might envy, and there 
we'll go forthwith, and stay a week or a year, 
just as we choose.” 

“ Bat why—” 

“Conceal so long my riches? That I might 
win a husband that loved me, and not my gold. 
I had many lovers, but om testing them I found 
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it was not me they wanted, but my possessions. 
I came here, and at a time when sickness had de- 
spoiled me of the little beauty I had owned, and 
with uncle’s permission, passéd off as a dower- 
less niece, You fancied me, in spite of my poor 
looks and empty purse, and I—well, never mind. 
Uncle gives a ball to-night in honor of our nup- 
tials, and it’s time you were deciding or your 
dress. Mine is already ordered, and when our 
friends see the bride in snowy satin, queenly 
laces, and a veil that is a fortune, floating above 
the ringlets on her neck, for the braids shall all 
be unlodsed, and my hair have its free will to- 
night, a loop of diamonds in each ear, a bracelet 
on each arm, and a necklace around my throat, 
perchance they will think they were mistaken, 
and credit beauty, grace, fashion and wealth to 
the bride of the hour.” 

“Aid the star of the evening and the city 
shall be my own Louise—late, but the banker’s 
niece.” 


SAILORS ON SHORE. 


A correspondent of the N, Y. Spirit of the 
Times is responsible for the following anecdote : 
“ During our recent war with Mexico it was 
found necessary to call on the marines and sail- 
ors, serving in the Pacific squadron, to serve on 
shore, and a e number of salts were accord- 
ingly placed under command of Gen. Kearney. 
Daring one of their ‘shore fights,’ as Jack term- 
ed it, a body of ‘ Greasers ’ were discovered firing 
from a large stone barn, and it being necessary to 
get to its rear, in order to effect an entrance, the 
marine officer in command of the salts gave the 
order, ‘ By the right flank file left, forward!’ The 
bine jackets, in a high state of excitement, ‘tried 
it on,’ but couldn’t do it; in fact, ‘they got all 
in a heap,’ as a spectator describes ix; when 
Lieut. St—w—y, of the navy, seeing some of his 
lads in confusion, came ranning up with, ‘ What 
isout?’ ‘I can’t get your men to obey me,’ an- 
swers Mr, Marine. ‘Give the order,’ says S., 
‘and I'll see they do.’ Accordingly, ‘ By the 
right flank,’ ete., was yelled out, but worse and 
worse was poor Jack’s puzzle, when 8. sang out, 
‘Hang it, sir, that’s no way to talk to my men. 
Luff, you lubbers, and weather that barn !’ You 
had better believe it was done in no time.” 


“Don’t you see that notice there?” said the 
in of a Mississippi steamboat to a man 
who had a “long nine” in his mouth, and three 
similar cigars in his left hand; “don’t you see 
that writin’, or can’t you read writin’? ‘No 
a. permitted to smoke on the after 


**God bless you, I’m not a ‘gentleman ;’ but 


the way I like to smoke is a caution. Got used 
to it, cap’n, years and years ago. Take one, 

ut “the rule must be enforced,” and the 
smoker walked “forward,” where he could en- 
joy his “ weed ” unmolested. 
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LINES. 


Suggested by hearing a lady read, “0, give me back 
my childhood days!” 


BY MARY LOUISE GLAZIER. 


©, who would recall the flowers that fall 
In childhood’s innocent spring; 
Or wish in vain to live o’er again 
Those days of which they sing. 
True, ’tis sweet to look on the rippling brook, 
Or gaze on its pebbly bed; 
To list to the breeze ‘neath the clustering trees, 
* And the star-spread sky overhead. 


Or, ‘neath evergreen shades in the fairest glades, 
Youth's footsteps may lightly dance; 

Still, every age will new joys engage, 
To disarm woe’s keenest glance. 

Only keep the heart pure—ever strive to secure 
Those treasures that strengthen the mind; 

And we will be gay, though dark is the day, 
Our pleasure it never can bind. 


Then we can in truth look back on our youth, 
With glances of heartfelt joy ; 

Yet we'll not wish it back to again tread the track, 
That might be more mixed with alloy. 

But in accents of love let us praise Him above, 
Who this power so kindly has given, 

To recall to our gaze those halcyon days, 
When life seemed a foretaste of heaven. 


THE YOUNG MIDSHIPMAN. 


BY ALICE G. ELMENDORF. 


Tue blue sky of June was bending in fall 
beauty over an ancient country mansion on the 
banks of the Hudson. The beams of the after- 
noon sun were doing their best to bring to sight 
all the ravages of time and use in a large apart- 
ment in which sat the aged mistress of the house, 
and one other person, This was a small, rather 
good-looking man, with a most deferential smile 
and humble address. He was spreading before 
the lady some very frightful-looking law papers. 

“Excuse me, madam,” he said, “this isa 
painful business, but it is fit that you compre- 
hend itrightly. A lady, to. be sure, hasa’t much 
knowledge of the technicalities of the law, but I 
am certain you understand enough of these doc- 
uments to know that they substantiate what I 
have been saying. Shall I read them again, 
madam ?” 

“No, no, Mr. Clark, it is not necessary that 
you set forth to me again the way in which the 
inheritance of my children has become yours. 
You have got it all, now, all but this old house 
and the garden-plot.” 

“You speak as if I were to blame, madam. 
The law gave it tome. I did not take it.” 

29 
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“ Well, let it pass. About this other affair, 
now. You say you will secure to me a certain 
sum yearly, if I will sign a mortgage upon this 
house—the dwelling where all my children were 
born.” 

“So Ihave told you, madam; merely from a 
spirit of kindness towards yourself, not from any 
hope of profit.” 

Soft was the voice with which this was said, 
and yet the aged widow raised her eyes to the 
countenance of her companion, and after a long 
and melancholy gaze, shook her head and re- 
plied : 

“T cannot, Mr. Clark, I cannot! Memory is 
too strong. It brings up the time when my 
husband lived, and all my merry boys bounded 
round me in this house—now so lonely and time- 
worn.” 

“ As you please, madam, as you please,” said 
again the mild voice of Mr. Clark, as he rose 
and gathered up his papers. “It is for your 
benefit, not mine.” 

“Willit do any goed, Mr. Clark, if I once 
more entreat you to be merciful, and Spare the 
portion of my last remaining child?” 

“You distress me, my dear madam, by this 
constant implying that I am acting a cruel part. 
This is a plain matter of business in which I am 
letting my feelings have much more influence 
than almost any other person would, as the pro- 
posal I just now made to you proves,””—and bow- 
ing low, Mr. Clark took his leave. 

There had been a third individual, an unob- 
served listener to this conversation—an old ne- 
gro, who had been standing in the adjoining 
lobby. He was one of the two remaining at- 
tached and faithful dependents of the De Ruyter 
family—born in the house and formerly owned 
by old Mr. de Ruyter. His hopes and feelings 
were identified with them, and his sympathies 
were strongly excited by the effect produced on 
his usually resigned mistress by the interview 
he had witnessed. As he attended Mr. Clark to 
the door, he could scarcely forbear giving utter- 
ance to his sentiments in language perhaps ao 
little too strong to meet the ear of that very 
mild and courteous gentleman. He returned to 
his employment of polishing his young master’s 
boots, muttering : 

“Feelin’s! what business he to talk ‘bout 
feeling’s? He no more feelin’ than this yere 
ole brush.” 

“ Hallo, Cesar, what are you mumbling there ?” 
cried George de Ruyter, a bright-eyed boy of 
fifteen. 

“Ah, Massa George, at smiling Massa 
Clark bin up stairs, and it means no good when 
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he comes, I can tell you dat, Massa George ;” 
and Cesar proceeded to communicate to the boy 
all he saw and feared im connection with the re- 
doubtable Mr. Clark. 

As he went on in his whispered tale, he grew 
more and more energetic in his blacking opera- 
tions, and twisted his sable features into such 
grotesque expressions of grief, that George burst 
into loud fits of laughter. But soon his face so- 
bered, and he took up his fishing-rod and left the 
kitchen. His steps were bent in the direction 
of the hills, and ere long, he locked down on the 
habitation of Mr. Clark. 

“Any one would know that for the house of a 
Yankee wherever he say it,” said he to himself, 
ashe gazed on the neatly-painted frame house, 
with its bright, green blinds. The fresh, white 
paint glistened in the afternoon sun, and all the 
fences and out-buildings wore a compact, trim 
look, which, as George thought, showed th 


‘Yankee. Everything was scrupulously neat, 


but there was nothing picturesque. Indeed, 
what can be less so, than most the American 
cottages ? prim, white things, with grass-green 
blinds. 

“Tt is too new to look like anything,” mutter- 
ed George, turning away with not very pleasant 
feelings towards Mr. Clark. “And yet,” thought 
he,’as he pursued his ramble, “they say he is 
very kind to some people. There’s that old 
crazy negro of his that he humors in everything. 
He can have feelings then when it suits him. 
He is a hard work-master though to his work- 
people, and harsh to all inferiors. I don’t un- 
derstand that. I should think he was too calcu- 
lating, too polite for that. He should be true to 
that Yankee proverb, ‘The good-will of a dog 
is better than the ill-will of his master.’” 

The twilight spirit had spread his mantle over 
the earth as George entered his mother’s draw- 
ing-room. She was seated by the window in 
melancholy thought. She was thinking of the 
past, of forms and faces which death, to use an 
expression of Lamartine, had “ petrified in her 
affections.” Madame de Ruyter, as she was 
generally called, had long been a widow. In 
the flush of early youth she had come as a bride 
to the house which was now crumbling to de- 
cay around her—in that house seven fair chil- 
dren had been born to her, and from that house 
six of these tendrils of her heart had been called 
away with hushed breath and measured tread. 

The wheel of Fortune had turned for the De 
Ruyter family, and most of the broad lands they 
had held for long years had passed into strange 
hands. Madame Ruyter bore her misfortunes 
with dignified resignation, but sometimes, as she 
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looked on her youngest born, her heart would 
struggle with her pride. The De Ruyter family 
was one of the first and oldest in the country, 
and were therefore yet regarded with as much 
consideration as formerly by the whole neigh- 
borhood, while George, for his enthusiastic tem- 
per and buoyant spirits, was a general favorite 
with all save Mr. Clark, who was the principal 
attorney of the village, a smooth, careful man, 
of the strictest business habits, and too shrewd 
and vigilant to forfeit his birthright as a New 
Englander. People said he had grown rich on 
the spoils of the De Ruyter property. Tohim, 
George was never a pleasing object. It was but 
the operation of the common law—the injurer 
disliked the injured. 

A few days after the above-mentioned inter- 
view, Mr. Clark found Cesar gathering sticks in 
a piece of woods near the house. 

“What are you at, there, fellow?” he ex- 
claimed. 

“ Getting wood, Massa Clark.” 

“ Clear out, instantly, and if I catch you again 
trespassing on other people’s property, it wont 
be good for you.” 

But the negro stood his ground. 

“Don’t know what you mean by trespass, 
Massa Clark, but I got a right to pick up sticks 
in my missus’s woods.” 

“ But I tell you they are mine, now, and you 
have no right here.” 

‘It was no good means that made them yours, 
Massa Clark, and I’ll get as much wood here as 
I like.” 

“And I say you shall not. Throw down 
that armful.” 

I don’t.” 

“Do you dare say that to me ?” and the thor- 
oughly provoked lawyer dealt old Cesar a violent 
blow. 

The negro warded off the worst of its effects, 
and before a moment had elapsed, Mr. Clark 
had regained his self-command. 

“Go along with your wood, fellow,” he said, 
‘but never let me see your black face hereabouts 
again. Hark ye, Cesar,” he added, “ you need 
not say anything about this to your mistress. 
There’s a piece of silver for you.” 

“Keep your money, Massa Clark, ’twould 
burn my fingers. I'll tell my missus or not, 
just as I chooses.” 

Witlt a muttered imprecation, Mr. Clark turn- 
ed his steps toward home. Passing through 
the village he encountered George de Ruyter. 
According to his usual custom, he stopped and 
spoke to him, but George thought he discerned 
a covert look of spite, and the air of lurking 
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condescension which Mr. Clark had fancied en- | 


tirely concealed, galled the proud spirit of the 
boy. George reached his home with feelings 
fully prepared to listen to the tale which Cesar 
poured into his ears. 

Some days afterward, George was riding a 
very spirited pony, borrewed from one of his 
play-fellows, and encountering on a narrow road 
a horse and light wagon belonging to Mr. Clark, 
the pony became unmanageable, and dashing 
against the wagon, did considerable damage to 
it. On hearing this, Mr. Clark called upon 
Madame de Ruyter for the value of the wagon. 
Upon her remonstrating, he proposed to pass 
the matter over for the present, and place it 
with the other obligations to him, but this she 
refused, and contrived with much difficulty to 
raise the money to meet his demand. Through- 
out the village there was one feeling of indig- 
nation against one who could thus take the 
widow’s portion. 

And so it went on. In this small and retired 
village, scarcely a day passed that some of Mr. 
Clark’s family did not meet either George de 
Ruyter or old Cesar, and on these occasions 
numberless were the trifles that raised unpleas-: 
ant feelings in the mind of each party towards 
the other. On Sunday morning the old-fashion- 
ed family carriage of Madame de Ruyter would 
often be proceeding towards the Episcopal 
Church, at the same time that the trim, freshly 
varnished vehicle of Mr. Clark swept up to the 
door of the Methodist mecting-house; and that 
worthy gentleman would writhe in concealed 
mortification as he witnessed how much more 
respectful and numerous were the bows that 
greeted Madame de Ruyter, even in’ her rusty 
widow’s crape, than the recognitions bestowed 
onhim. She saw little of all. She took but 
slight notice of what was passing around her, 
lived a very secluded life, and heard nothing of 
the gossip of the village. But George, arrived 
at an age when the mind seizes upon any oppor- 
tunity for excitement, delighted in arraying him- 
self against Mr. Clark. 

Months flew by and George left his home and 
his mother for a midshipman’s life. Very dreary 
seemed the old house to her. She missed the 
glowing eyes and ringing laugh that had been 
almost her sole delight. The monotony of her 
life was sometimes varied, however, by the vis- 
its of Mr. Clark. Madame de Ruyter had long 
ago learned well that lesson which every woman 
ledrns, to hide an aching heart beneath a calm 
brow, but her faithful Cesar noticed that after 
any one of these interviews, her dignified coun- 
tenance wore deep furrows, and her lofty bear- 
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ing a trace of heavier sorrow. There was little 
room for any further retrenchment in her ex- 
penditure, but even additional economy, if possi- 
ble, was used. The old family carriage and 
horses were sold, and if she could have found it 
in her heart, she would have parted with one of 
the attached servants of years. But she could 
not withstand their passionate and tearful plead- 
ings. The best part of their lives had been’ 
spent in her service, and now that the frost was 
on their brows she could not send them from 
her. 

One afternoon in the latter part of March, 
after George had been gone more than two 
years, Cesar, with no very good grace, ushered 
Mr. Clark into the parlor. After the interview 
had been prolonged more than an hour, he hap- 
pened to pass the partly opened door of the 
room, and great was the tempest that agitated 
his faithful breast when he glanced in. He saw 
what might have moved a sterner heart. He 
saw the large and burning tears chasing each 
other down the cheek of his proud mistress, heard 
the scarcely smothered sobs and broken accents 
of grief, and marked the convulsive tremblings 
that shook her frame. And then he saw that 
stately woman rise from her chair and fall on 
her knees before the cool, quietman, who sat 
there with a well-counterfeited expression of 
sympathy on his features. Ay, knelt to him; for 
a mother’s love for an only child has caused 
many a one to stoop lower far than that. The 
only emotion Mr. Clark showed, was one of 
strong embarrassment, and Cesar ground his 
teeth in rage as he marked how ineffectual had 
been the humbling of his haughty mistress. 
Dashing away to the kitchen, he declared he 
could not remain under the same roof with Mas- 
sa Clark, seized his old gun and rushed out of 
the house. 

The afternoon sum was just setting as Mr. 
Clark rode forth from the gate of Madame de 
Ruyter—the shades of night had not closed 
around when he was found on the road leading 
thence a murdered corpse. The person who 
gave the alarm descried old Cesar at a distance, 
and immediately seized on him as the perpetrator 
of the deed. He was instantly conveyed to the 
nee +g by the excited crowd that soon 


on a house of 
suffering. Although Madame de Ruyter did not 
for a moment doubt old Cesar’s innocence, she 
knew that everything was against him, and she 
groaned in the bitterness of her spirit, as she 
felt the cold shadow of the approaching evil. 

The day was appointed for Cesar’s trial. 


Then it was that she felt in its sharpness the 
sting of poverty. On the side of the prosecu- 
tion was employed some of the best talent at the 
bar, while she, how could she command means 
to provide even respectable counsel for her poor 
faithful negro? But she sacrificed all—sold the 
last fragment of her property, the old homestead, 
in order to preserve which she had knelt to Mr. 
Clark. 
The day of the trial arrived. A laborer from 
a farm near the De Ruyter house, who was in 
the kitchen at the time Cesar left it, swore to his 
violent expressions and invectives against Mr. 
Clark then. It was found that no other person 
was seen near when the murder was discovered, 
and his gun was shown, bearing marks of having 
been recently discharged. A number of witnesses 
testified to his great agitation when he saw the 
murdered man—apparently the agitation of guilt. 
The lawyer on the defence could only plead the 
generally mild character, and kind, good dispo- 
sition of the accused, and the improbability that 
the perpetrator of such a crime would make no 
attempt to secrete himself, or no resistance when 
seized. He endeavored to give the greatest 
prominence to Cesar’s own account of the way 
in which he came to be so near the spot of the 
murder, with a freshly discharged gun in his 
hand. Cesar declared that he was on a hill over- 
looking the road along which Mr. Clark was 
riding, and saw him dismount, apparently to ar- 
range his horse’s saddle-girth, and just as he 
mounted again, heard a shot, and saw him fall. 
He instantly hurried to the place, but the road 
was circuitous, and before he arrived there, the 
alarm had been given, and he found himself 
seized as the murderer. His own gun had been 
fired ata bird a half hour previous. The lawyer 
wound up his speech by an eloquent appeal to 
the feelings of the jury. He spoke of the infirm 
widow, so well known to them all, to whose 
load of grief this was a most heavy addition— 
of the frank, affectionate young midshipman, 
whose boyish heart so loved Cesar. But ail 
was of no avail. The jury with sorrowful 
faces returned a verdict of guilty, and the judge 
appointed the day for the execution of the sen- 
tence of the law. ! 

Poor Cesar up to this time preserved a good 
‘degree of composure. Confident of his inno- 


cence, he fully trusted that in the end it would 
appear, but when he heard the awful sentence, 
his agony and despair were terrible. Even then, 
however, after the first paroxysm, he grieved 
more for his mistress than for himself. 

“Old nigga most done with any way,” he 
said, “not much good any more, but my poor 
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dear missus,”"—and his wild sobs would break 
out afresh. 

Madame de Ruyter wrote to her son directly 
after Cesar’s sentence was pronounced. She 
thought there was a chance of his being then in 
port, and hurriedly, wildly, she wrote, entreating 
him to come to her. She saw Cesar every day, 
and most touching were his eager and passionate 
inquiries after the arrival of his young master. 
He seemed to have no other wish in life save 
this, but remained most of the time sunk ina 
kind of stupor of grief. 

It was the day preceding that which was 
to put a period to the life of the faithful old 
negro, when George de Ruyter sprung from’the 
stage at his mother’s door. “My boy! God 
bless you!” was the first utterance of the moth- 
er’s heart, as she clasped him in her arms. A 
deeper joy than she had known for long years 
sparkled in her eyes as she surveyed the tall, 
handsome youth, whose every look and tone 
showed such ardent affection for herself. But 
the tears soon veiled those beams of happiness 
as the remembrance of old Cesar returned to her 
mind. George sat down and heard the whole 
story, and then set off to obtain the customary 
permission to pass the last night in the cell of the 
prisoner. This was granted, and about nine 
o’clock he entered old Cesar’s place of confine- 
ment. The clergyman was there, and the sound 
of his voice in prayer had just ceased as the jailer 
unbarred the door. Cesar remained for a mo- 
ment as if transfixed, and then with one wild 
cry threw himself at George’s feet, and embrac- 
ing his knees, clung to him like a drowning man, 
while convulsive sobs shook his whole frame. 
George threw his arms around his neck, and his 
tears mingled with those that were pouring fast 
and burning from the very heart of poor old 
Cesar. Even the jailer wept. 

After Cesar had regained comparative calm- 
ness, George watched an opportunity when the 
jailer’s back was towards them, and slipped a 
small parcel into his hands. The next instant 
the man turned around and said : ; 

“ Sir, it is my duty to search your person be- 
fore I leave you with the prisoner.” 

George made no objection, and the jailer, after 
completing his task, expressed. himself satisfied. 
As the clergyman was taking his leave, he touch- 
ed George on the shoulder. 

“ Young man,” he said, drawing him aside, 
“T saw that proceeding just now, and I fear it 
is my duty to make it known to the jailer.” 

George grasped his arm with almost convul- 
sive force : , 

» “O, sir, in the name of humanity, I implore 
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you to be silent. Have pity upon this miserable 
man, who is as innocent of this crime as you or 
I. I ask not your co-operation. I only entreat 
you not to thwart my endeavors. As you are 
a man, sir, grant my request.” 

“ Well, my young friend,” said the clergyman, 
much affected, ‘I may be doing wrong, but I 
will be silent.” 

The door was locked and barred, and George 
was alone with old Cesar. For a time both for- 
got their situation, and most precious to their 
hearts was this opportunity for free converse, but 
soon stone walls and couch of straw recalled 
them to their position. The jailer visited the 
cell once or twice before midnight, and it 
was not until after that hour that George dared 
to hope for any prolonged absence, or to think 
of the parcel he had given Cesar. Scarcely an 
hour after that time the door opened suddenly 
without any previous noise, and the jailer enter- 
ed with a suspicious look. George, who was at 


the window, had scarcely time to quit what he 
was doing and assume the attitude of a gazer 
on the beauty of the night. 

“Fine. starlight, young sir,” said the jailer, 
“but aint these bars rather too close for a good 
view?” and he slowly and cautiously passed his 


hand overthem. Suddenly hepaused and grasp- 
ed one of them—he shook it. A violent trem- 
bling of Cesar’s straw bed could be seen, and 
George held his breath, and one might have 


counted the beatings of his heart. But at last , 


the man said : 

“All right, I believe. When I stood outside 
there, I thought I heard a strange noise—but I 
will trust you, young sir; or rather, I'll trust 
these bars.” 

“Much obliged to you,” retorted George. 
“ Whatever your suspicions are, it’s too hard that 
you should disturb this poor fellow’s last rest. 
You’ll be coming to wake him again, soon, I 
suppose ¢” 

“ When I come, you’ll know it,” was the only 
response. 

But George was not to be surprised a second 
time. He met him at tlie door. 

“ One more hour,” he entreated, “ one more 
hour. O, could you wake him now ?” 

The jailer looked ia at old Cesar, who was ap- 
parently sound asleep. 

“ Well, well, poor fellow,” said he, “I'll have 
hard work though to get everything done.” 

In one hour he returned, but what a different 
scene met his eye! In the middle of the cell 
stood the young midshipman, his arms folded on 
his breast. Two or three files and a hand-saw 
lay on the floor, and Cesar was not to be seen. 


“Help, help!” shouted the jailer, seizing 
George by the collar. 

The whole house, and indeed the whole neigh- 
borhood was soon aroused. The jailer, hastily 
locking up George in the nearest cell, ran to get 
the orders of the sheriff. That functionary was 
standing on the steps of the tavern which adjoin- 
ed the prison, directing the pursuit in much 
excitement. 

“Send out parties on all the roads,” he cried. 
“ Set two or three men searching the premises 
here. There are not enough of you,” he con- 
tinued. “We want another horse and man. 
Have you no more horses?” turning to the tay- 
ern-keeper. 

“That old crazy nigger of Mr. Clark’s came 
here last night on horseback. We could take 
his horse, or send him.” 

“ Let him go himself by all means. He’s got 
sense enough for that. Go and wake him.” 

The men ran off, and very soon returned, 
accompanied by a negro, leading an old, gray 
horse. George, whose window overlooked the 
yard, almost screamed as he saw how much 
more perfect than he had even imagined, was 
the disguise. In trath, no one who had not wit- 
nessed its putting on, would have dreamed that 
the figure before him was not the negro he was 
personating. The clothes and slouched hat 
really belonged to the other, and most perfectly 
had he assumed his whole air and gait, though 
very different from his own. Slowly and coolly 
did the convicted and condemned man lead up 
the horse, and stand within the sheriff’s grasp. 
George trembled with impatience as he saw that 
all the others were sent off first; but at fength 
the sheriff turned to him: 

“Take the northern road, my good fellow. 
Throw off that immense coat, though, and you 
ean ride better.” 

George clenched his teeth tightly, as he heard 
this order, but Cesar affected not to hear, and 
busied himself with his horse’s head-stall. 

“ But how is this ?”’ exclaimed the sheriff, as 
he saw the horse: resist all attempts to mount 
him. “That horse ought to know you better 
than that,” and he looked sharply at him. 

Again did George bite his lips till the blood 
came. Cesar turned, and assuming the very 
look and tone of his prototype, replied : 

“O massa, de reason is, I can’t manage him 
bery well, dis mornin’. I was waked up in such 
a hurry.” 

He at length mounted and returned a last 
look at George’s window. He had not got much 
beyond the gate of the yard, before the sheriff. 
hallooed loudly for him to come back. George 
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groaned in despair, and frantically clutched the 
bars of the window. Cesar quietly halted, faced 
about, and turned back into the yard. The 
sheriff only wished to give him some more pre- 
cise. directions, and raising one more speaking 
glance to George, he rode off again. He rode 
at a quick, but steady pace, till he had cleared 
the village, then turned in his saddle, and cast 
one look back and set off at a hard gallop. 

Before night all the men returned except the 
rider on the gray horse. The animal appeared 
the next morning at his stable-door, and during 
the day Mr. Clark’s old negro returned from the 
village twelve miles distant, to which George 
de Ruyter had contrived to send him, and said 
that on that memorable night he had lent his 
clothes to the young midshipman—so that was 
fully explained. 

George remained in durance, but there was 

no room for sorrow in his joyful heart. His dar- 
ing plan had fully succeeded. He had with 
much difficulty and many persuasions prevailed 
upon Sambo to lend him his clothes, and leave 
the village immediately. In this, his stately 
mother had assisted. She had been near that 
night to see that “crazy Sam’s ” departure was 
unseen by any, and that Cesar gained unobserv- 
ed the former’s sleeping-place in a loft over the 
barn. 
No one, even the wise and sober village fa- 
thers, could find it in their hearts to blame 
George, and many expressed their enthusiastic 
admiration. His confinement only lasted till a 
petition for his full pardon, signed by more than 
half the entire population of the county, was 
forwarded to the governor. 

Almost all in the village rejoiced that Cesar 
had escaped, and this feeling became universal, 
when a few months afterward a pedler passing 
through the place, and hearing of the occur- 
rences, declared that he could swear to Cesar’s 
innocence. He had been on the eminence near 
him, and had heard the shot and seen Mr, Clark 
fall. He would have gone to his assistance, but 
observed Cesar hurrying in that direction, and 
as night was near, proceeded on his way. He 
had heard nothing of the subsequent events, as 
he had gone westward immediately. His im- 
pression was, that a pistol in one of Mr. Clark’s 
own holsters had accidentally gone off as he 
mounted his horse. As soon as this was known, 
two of the villagers went in search of Cesar, who 
had made his way to Canada. After some diffi- 
culty they found him and brought him back. 

. When Mr. Clark’s affairs were settled, it had 
-been found that Madame de Ruyter could become 
again the owner of her old home, and some few 
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of the rich acres that surrounded it. In the 
house in which he was born, old Cesar passed 
the remainder of his days, and at last closed his 
eyes in presence of his beloved mistress and 
young master, who was then and is still a dis- 
tinguished officer in our navy. 


ANECDOTE OF HOGARTH. 

A few months before this ingenious artist was 
seized with the malady which deprived society of 
one of its most distinguished ornaments, he _ 
posed to his matchless pencil the work he 
entitled a Tail Piece—the first idea of which is 
said to have been started in company while the 
= glass was circulating round his own 

e. 

“ My next undertaking,” said Hogarth, “ shall 
be the End of all Things.” 

“Tf thatis the case,” replied one of his friends, 


“your business will be finished, for there will be 
an end to the painter.” 
“There will be so,” answered Hogarth, sigh- 


ing heavily, “and therefore the sooner my work 
is done the better.” 
weeny A he began the next day, and con- 
tinued his design with a diligence that seemed 
to indicate an apprehension he should not live 
till he completed it. This, however, he did in 
the most ingenious manner, by grouping every- 
thing which denotes the end of all things, a 
broken bottle, an old broom worn to the stump, 
the butt end of an old fire-lock, a cracked bell, a 
bow unstrung, crown tumbling in pieces, towers 
in ruins, the sign post of a tavern called the 
world’s end tumbling, the moon in her wane, the 
a of the globe burning, a gibbet falling, the 
y gone and chains which held it falling down, 
Pheebus and his horses dead in the clonds, a 
vessel wrecked, time with his hour glass and 
scythe broken, a tobacco pipe in his mouth, the 
last whiff of smoke going out,a play book open, 
with “ exeunt omnes” stam in the corner, 
an empty purse, and a statute of bankruptcy 


taken out against nature. 
,»” cried Hogarth ; “ nothi 


“So far so 

remains but this,” taking his pencil in a sort 
prophetic fury, and dashing off the similitude of 
a painter’s pallet broken; “finis!” exclaimed 
Hogarth, “ the deed is done, all is over.” 

It is a remarkable and well*known fact that he 
never again took the pallet in hand. It is a cir- 
cumstance less known, perhaps, that he died in 
about a year after he had finished this extraor- 
dinary tail piece.—Anecdotes of English Artists. 


CooL. 

Recently a person appeared in the allied 
trenches before Sebastopol habited in a blue frock 
coat closely buttoned to the chin, and closely 
shaven. He walked through them, asking ques- 
tions of the men, counted the guns, “‘bouching ”’ 
them, or putting new vents into them, and mak- 
ing what observations he pleased. Some said 
he was a Frenchman, and some that he looked . 
like a doctor, but no one suspected he was a Rus- 
sian till he suddenly bolted away down the front 
of the towards the Russian pickets, under 
a sharp fire of musketry, through which he had 


the singular luck to escape unscathed. He 
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MY WIFE: 
CAN SHE KEEP A SECRET! 


BY ARTHUR N. GODFREY. 


A quiet, lonely evening is before me. I 
question whether I can better employ the time 
than in writing of her whose presence usually 
brightens our home. She left me this morning, 
and her merry laugh still mocks me, as I look 
upon her portrait on the wall. But, I did not 
seat myself to indulge in a reverie. I will write 
a story during Carrie’s absence, and in order 
that the same time may be devoted to my absent 
family, which they claim when at home, my 
wife, Carrie Clifton, shall be the subject of my 
little sketch. 

Very little have I to say of our courtship. 
We certainly have no reason to doubt the truth 
of the old saying, “ True love never rans 
smooth,” for we had some trials, mid the bright 
consciousness of being loved, which were at the 
time vexatious, though now laughable. Friends 
interfored, on both sides, most disinterestedly. 
Many loved Carrie Lee too well to allow her to 
wed a poor lawyer, without a word of warning 
from tem, particularly as a wealthy young aris- 
tocrat sought her hand assiduously. Others 
thought it absurd that I should think of taking 
a poor pastor’s daughter to my fireside. It was 
very foolish, so the world said, for Edward Clif- 
ton to think of marrying any one at present; 
but, if determined to do so, he should look about 
for an heiress. 

I will not stop to quote all the old saws, with 
which we were made acquainted by zealous 
friends, who loved us too much to allow us to 
be happy our own way. Did they suppose that 
Carrie knew nothing of the pinches of poverty ? 
Would the daughter of a country pastor, who 
had reared eight children on six hundred a year, 
believe that “when Poverty enters at the door, 
Love flies out at the window?’ No—Carrie 
had never entered a home more hallowed by 
family affection than her father’s. She knew 
that they were often compelled to make sacrifices 
for each other, and of these she had borne her 
part most cheerfully. For the past two years 
she had taught music, that she might relieve her 
father of her support, and help to educate a 
younger brother. 

I had the hearty approval of my parents. My 
father had married a penniless orphan, and often 
repeated his favorite maxim, “Better is a for- 
tune in a wife, than a fortune with a wife.” Was 
it strange that, when inclination so warmly sec- 
onded the advice of my parents, I met the re- 


monstrances of other friends with a nonchalance 
which convinced them that they wasted words 
onmet 

We were married. After a short, but pleasant 
wedding tour, at twilight of a bright day in early 
September (1848), we entered out new home for 
the first time as Our Home. Never shall I forget 
that evening—we were commencing a new life— 
not alone did ws seek to battle its ills or enjoy its 
blessings, We sought the presence of the Fath- 
er of our spirits, and were happy.. Bright, indeed, 
were the early days of our married life. Was I 
poor? I did not feel so—to be sure, I had few 
clients as yet, and was sometimes obliged to deny 
myself some luxury, because I could not afford 
it; but I was young and hopeful, indulging none 
save bright anticipations of the future. 

Our first trial came—I laugh now, as I think 
how small it was ; but then it was not to be ridi- 
culed. Our most excellent maid of all work 
told Carrie she must look for another girl, as she 
was soon to be married. Carrie came to me with 
the information, it was very provoking that so 
intelligent a girl as Martha would marry that 
dolt, Simon Grey. She had half a mind to try 
to convince her of her foolishness. Upon second 


. thought, however, she concluded that such inter- 


ference might be similar to those would-be-kind- 
nesses of friends which had troubled her so much 
a few months before ; so she turned her attention 
to our interest in the matter. What should we 


‘do? We might get another girl, but who could 


supply Martha’s place? I was puzzling my wits 
to think of some one, when Carrie affirmed that 
she knew just the person to do our housework 
satisfactorily. Upon my asking who it might 
be, she replied : 

“Carrie Lee Clifton; and if I am not mis- 
taken, our work will be done as well as .Simon 
Grey’s.” 

I treated the idea as absurd, but she would not 
yield her point ; she was sure she should succeed 
famously—she had found it very nice to have 
some one to trust with all the care, but she 
should soon tire of this useless life. Her argu- 
ments were so powerfully seconded by the low 
state of my finances that I consented. Every-, 
thing passed off smoothly; the change was 
made, and I found my table always neatly ar- 
ranged, and the food well cooked. Everything 
was well done, and if there were petty trials to 
be borne, I knew nothing of them. We became 
glad that Martha had left us, and assured our- 
selves that our first trial was but a blessing in 
disguise. 

In January, 1849, our sister, Kate Lee, came 
to make usa visit. She was a very lively girl, 
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just sixteen, ready for any fun which might be 
within the limits of her idea of propriety. She 
said she had been a sad thorn in the side of Mrs. 
Deaconess A., of her father’s parish, ever since 
she was born, and she had come to stay with 
Carrie and me till the good old lady should have 
time to forget all the mischief she had ever done; 
then she was going back to please the parish in 
general, and Mrs. A. in particular, by very se- 
date behaviour. It was laughable to hear her 
tell of the pranks she had played, to the horror 
of old ladies who thought that, had they lived 
in times when witches had power, they should 
have believed she was not the minister’s child, 
but some changeling. None had a kinder heart 
than Kate, none were more truly considerate 
of the feelings of the afflicted, but she believed 
that “to everything there is a season,” and her 
mirthfulness was so great, and her perceptions 
of the ridiculous were so keen, that her “ times 
to langh” came very frequently. We had a 
merry time while she was with us, but our frolics 
need no record. 
Kate brought a fine picture, in water colors, 
as a present to Carrie, which excited a deal of 
admiration among the ladies who called upon 
her. It was proposed that she should teach a 
class in painting while she remained with us. 
Kate was delighted, and as soon as the class 
was certain, began to form plans for the disposal 
of the first money she should earn herself. At 
tea table, that night, she asserted that she should 
not let her mother know of her class till her re- 
turn, as she could thus surprise her with some 
nice present of her own earning. I told her she 
would be sure to write of it in her first letter. 
She was astonished, and so very sure that she 
could teach as long as she chose, without writing 
of it, that I was willing to make my assertion 
stronger. I affirmed that no woman can keep a 
secret, least of all so talkative a one as she. 
Upon this point both the girls were willing to 
debate, and we had a most spirited one for a 
while, at the end of which Carrie stood pledged 
to keep the first thing, which she should know 
worth concealing, a secret from me for two years. 
If she should ever do so, I was to allow that she 
could conceal it any length of time if she chose, 
and therefore that some women can keep secrets, 
Kate was witness to this novel agreement, and, 
indeed, had most to say in settling the conditions. 
One evening, the next week, I had some writ- 
ing to do, so the girls sat dowr to write to 
Mother Lee, meanwhile. A half hour later, 
looking up carelessly, 1 saw Kate brash back 
her curls and bite her lips with an expression of 
vexation. Carrie noticed her at.the same in- 
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stant, and gliding quietly behind her chair she 
read aloud : 

“ My pupils progress finely, as—” 

Poor Kate! How we did tease her, and I ne- 
glected not to predict that Carrie would find her- 
self in the same predicament soon. There was 
some mischief in Carrie’s fine eye, as she replied : 

“ Perhaps I had better give up the idea of try- 
ing to keep a secret. What say you, Kate ?” 

Kate was in the best of humors immediately. 
She handed her unfinished letter to Carrie as a 
warning, and commenced on a new sheet. She 
wrote but two more letters before she went home, 
and then we were near to remind her of the ra- 
pidity with which her pupils progressed ; so she 
was able to surprise her mother as she wished, 
She spent every cent of her earnings for presents 
for the family at home, though there was a 
“Jove of a bracelet at Conant’s” which she wish- 
ed very much. I knew not, till long after, that 
she was as much delighted as surprised to find 
that same bracelet in her trunk, when she arrived 
at home, as a present from Carrie. How should 
I have known, when I supposed that my purse 
supplied my wife’s wants, and that, too, without 
growing perceptibly lighter ? 

Months sped away after Kate left, and nothing 
occurred which reminded me of Carrie’#resolu- 
tion. She seemed to be principally occupied 
with some embroidery, which I, though no judge 
of things of the kind, thought must be very 
nice, as she worked so patiently upon it, with so 
little apparent progress. Certainly, I had no 
reason to complain, even if that fancy work 
were a mere contrivance to waste time, since 
everything in the housekeeping line was so ad- 
mirably done, and all my wants well attended 
to, with no hired help, except Black Betty, two 
half days each week. 

One day, about a year after our marriage, a 
country lad left a letter at my office. 1 immedi- 
ately unsealed it, and as I opened it, bank bills 
fell out. I read: 

“ Will Mr. Clifton accept the enclosed ninety 
dollars, from a friend ?”’ 

“Generous, certainly!” I exclaimed; and 
looked about for the boy, but he was gone. 
Who could he be? Who gave him the letter? 
How many times I asked myself these ques- 
tions. At tea time, when I told Carrie of my 
mysterious good fortune, she seemed very much 
surprised. She wanted to see the letter, and 
then bustled about to find an old letter of my 
father’s to see if the hand-writing were like his. 
Her labors were fruitless, and her guesses were 
so absurd that I laughed at her for the little 
knowledge of human nature she evinced. She 
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wondered what I would do with the money, and 
when I seemed undecided, proposed paying the 
rent, which she thought must be nearly due. I 
was extremely curious as to who the donor 
might be, and what were his real motives for 
making the présent; but my curiosity was so 
completely baffled that I thought it best to try to 
believe, as Carrie did, that some one fancied I 
deserved a reward. 

A few weeks after, I saw the same boy in the 
street, as I was hurrying home to tea. I saw 
him enter a store, and was about to follow him, 
when Carrie called to me, as I passed our win- 
dow. I stopped to tell her where I was going, 
adding : 

“Tt is vexatious that he should come just 
now, for I have promised to meet Mr. N. in 
twenty minutes.” 

“Please tell him to call here,” said Carrio, 
“and you need trouble yourself no more about 
him, for I will cross-question him as well as you 
could.” 

Of course I had no objection to this proceed- 
ing, so as soon as I had told the boy and drank 
my tea, I went away. In about an hour, Carrie 
came to the office, and finding me unoccupied, 
gave me an amusing description of her conver- 
sation with the lad. She certainly had acquitted 
herself most honorably, though she had obtained 
no clue to the mysterious transaction. She could 
tell me the boy’s name, where he lived, how 
many brothers and sisters he had, how many 
cows his father kept, and forty other things as 
little to the purpose ; but the fact was, the boy 
knew no more of the subject in question than 
we did ourselves. He was just twelve years old, 
and had never been in so large’a village till the 
day he carried the letter to Mr, Clifton. That 
day, as he was staring about, a “big gentleman ” 
told him he would give him sixpence if he would 
hand a letter into my office, which he pointed 
out to him. This was the substance of the story, 
but the manner in which Carrie repeated the con- 
versation, and dilated on the boy’s joy at getting 
& whole sixpence for so trifling a service, was very 
amusing. I concluded that it would be unne- 
cessary to ask the boy any more questions, even 
if I should meet him. 

One day in December of the same year (1849), 
I found Carrie quite unwell when I went home 
to dinner. When I left her, she requested me to 
leave a note at Mr. Colton’s, as Mrs. C. was ex- 
pecting her there that afternoon, and she was 
unable to go out. That afternoon, about three 

o'clock, finding I could command an hour’s lei- 
sure, I went home. In the front hall I paused 
and listened, long enough to assure myself that 


Carrie had some pupil at the piano. Thinking 
my wife might not consider my company partic 


ularly desirable just then, I quietly left the house ; © 


not, however, without noticing Nellie Colton’s 
bonnet on the hall table. Here was an impor 
tant discovery — Carrie was teaching music. 
How very rapidly my mind ran over the many 
times when the expression of her eyes had puz- 
zled me. I recollected that several times, when 
we had spoken of money matters, I had half 
suspected that she had some pleasant surprise 
for me. Here it all was! Should I tell her im- 
mediately that I had discovered her secret, or 
wait till I could make her betray herself in con- 
versation? Just then, the same country lad 
passed. I had no idea now of trusting to Car- 
rie’s questions, so I hailed him. He told me 
that a grand gentleman had handed him the let- 
ter, and added, “ He went by me, just before you 
called to me.” I had seen Mr. Colton pass, and 
doubted not his being the “big gentleman,” 
though he certainly owed the title to his dress 
and cane, since he is a very small man. I dis- 
missed the boy with another whole sixpence to buy 
gingerbread, and went to Mr. Colton’s. After a 
little general conversation with himself and lady, 
I said: 

“Doubtless you recollect, sir, sending a letter 
to me, sometime near the first of last September.” 

He sat a moment, as if in thought, while Mrs. 
C., who had suddenly dropped a stitch in her 
knitting, seemed to me to blush, as she bent. her 
head over to fix her work, or, quite as likely, to 
conceal her face. Mr. Colton did remember the 
letter, and referred me to his wife for further in- 
formation concerning it. She said she had found 
it upon her dressing-table, after spending an af- 
ternoon away, and finding that none of the ser- 
vants knew anything of the matter, she had re- 
quested Mr. Colton to send it to me. I told her 
that, under like circumstances, I should have 
mentioned such an event to the person chiefly 
interested, when she replied : 

“T spoke of it to your wife, and she seemed to 
enjoy the idea of puzzling you.” 

“ Doubtless she did,” said I, “as I more than 
suspect that she wrote the letter herself.” 

Mrs. Colton looked very much surprised, but 
upon finding that I understood the matter, was 
very willing to converse concerning it; she told 
me of many times when Carrie. had denied her- 
self valued privileges that she might attend to 
the pupils. She acknowledged that when Mrs. 
Clifton first proposed teaching, she thought she 
must be so irregular that none but her intimate 
friends would long patronize her. So far from 


this having been the case, she had always been 
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punctual except a very few times, of which this 
afternoon was one, when she had sent for the 
girl to come to her. 

When I werit home to tea I found Carrie well 
—at least she said she was—and in high glee 
over a letter from Kate, in which she announced 
her intention of repeating her visit at our house, 
soon. Ah! ha! thought I, I will wait till Kate’s 
arrival before I let Carrie know of my discovery. 

Kate came the next week. There was so much 
to talk about the first day that the mysterious 
letter was not referred to when I was in the 
house. The next morning I asked Carrie if she 
had told Kate of my money-letter, and the latter 
answered for her : 

“Yes, she has; and I think it was a fine af- 
fair. I should like a few such letters as that my 
own self—I assure you I should read them 
with more interest than I do your brotherly 
epistles.” 

“T don’t believe she told you the whole story, 
for she does not know that I have seen the boy 
again, and that I prove a much better questioner 
than she did.” 

Carrie’s first glance of anxious, vexed inquiry, 
as I commenced the sentence, was not unnoticed 
by me, though in an instant she said, in a very 
confident tone : 

“TI do not believe that you have any decided 
advantage over me, for I am sure that I quizzed 
that specimen of 2, Yankee most unmercifully—” 

“ And found out—how much? Just nothing. 
But what meant that startled glance of yours, 
my dear, when I told you that J had questioned 
the boy ?” 

“O, Katie” she exclaimed, “ you don’t know 
how he persecutes my poor eyes. At one time 
he tells me they say unutterable things, and at 
another, things my tongue refuses to utter. I 
mean to have me some green goggles, then we’ll 
see if he will always be reading fancy stories in 
my eyes.” 

“Do you want to know what I read in your 
eyes, then?” I asked. 

“Yes, if you can put it into English.” 

“Well, your eyes said, ‘I wonder if he has 
found out that I had an agency in sending that 
letter,’ and,” I continued, laughing, “ they now 
express that wonder in the superlative degree.” 

“ Kate, can you see any such nonsense jn my 
poor face 

“No, no, Carrie, he is only trying to see what 
you will say. Pray do not think him in earnest.” 

“But I am in earnest, girls. Carrie under- 
took to teach music and keep it a secret for two 
years, and I have discovered all in less than one.” 

“No, sir,” said Kate; “indeed it is not so— 


if you do pretend to know all, Z can tell you 
more ; Carrie had been teaching three months 
when she made the agreement to keep a secret ; 
so you see it has been more than a year.” 

“ And besides,” chimed in Carrie, recovering 
from her surprise, “you have not learned the 
secret from me; you haye seen Mr. Colton.” 

Afier teasing the girls a while, I told them how 
I had solved the mystery, and received a boxed 
ear from Kate for listening in my own hall. We 
had a gay time ; but I enjoyed quite as well the 
quiet review of the matter which I had with Car- 
rie, in our own room, that night. Sle had six 
pupils, to each of whom she ‘had given lessons 
twice each week for a year. It seemed to me al- 
most impossible that she could have devoted so 
much time to anything without exciting my sus- 
picions ; but she called my attention to the em- 
broidery, which in truth had seemed very like 
Penelope’s web, and upon which, she now told 
me, she had rarely set a stitch save in my pres- 
ence. She wondered I had not thought her 
growing very fond of visiting, since she had so 
often told me of going out. She said my father 
had taken most of her money and given her 
notes instead, which she would present for pay- 
ment any time when I should wish the money. 
I assured her I would spend none of ‘her earn- 
ings, unless for some object, for which she should 
wish as much as myself. 

In the spring of 1850 a charming cottage was 
built on the very finest situation in our village. 
Upon learning that the builder was unable to 
pay for it, and that it would probably have to be 
sold in a couple of years, to close up the mort- 
gage, I determined to try to be the purchaser. 
I was now doing an excellent business, and able 
to lay by quite a little sum quarterly. It would 
certainly be difficult for me to attain the object ; 
but it was worth while to strive for it. A home 
of my own—the phrase began to have a world of 
happiness concealed in it. Every day, as I pass- 
ed the pretty cottage, my wish to possess it grew 
stronger. I, of course, confided my hopes and 
wishes to Carrie, who fully sympathized with 
me, and talked so hopefully that she almost led 
me to believe I should succeed. She had so 
much confidence in my abilities, and was sure 
she could help me so much, that it was no won- 
der she encouraged me a great deal. I soon be- 
gan to think that however much good I might 
derive from her sympathy, I should have little 
more substantial assistance. She was almost 
lavish of her money; nearly every new publi- 
cation was handed me with, “A present from 
Carrie,” delicately written upon the fiy-leaf. 
Night after night she handed me money with 
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which to hire a horse that we might ride. This 
troubled me—every wish of hers I ought to 
grant; that I knew well enough, bat I thought 
she was a little unreasonable. The rides per- 
haps were a benefit to her health, and if so must 
not be discontinued at any price; but the books 
—I wished she would not make. me so many 
presents, yet I thanked her so cordially for each 
one, perhaps she thought this was the way to give 
me most pleasure. How could I do otherwise, 
since indifference would certainly wound her 
sensitive feelings? At length, I resolved to tell 
her how I was feeling at the first opportunity. 
That night she requested me to take her to ride, 
and seemed surprised when I hinted that I feared 
I could not afford to ride so much. Then I be- 
gan to explain it to her, that though her purse 
always paid, it was the same thing as though I 
spent the money myself, which I was so carefully 
saving for us to get a house. 

If ever I wished for a woman’s delicate way 
of presenting a subject, calculated to injure the 
feelings, it was then. Before I had spoken half 
a dozen sentences, my wife was in tears. I 
blamed myself very much for telling her so ab- 
ruptly ; she was very glad I had told her, and 
only blamed me that I. had indulged those 
naughty thoughts of her an instant without tel 
ing her. She said she would be more careful of 
her expenses, but she hardly thought it expedi- 
ent to relinquish the riding, as she ought to be 
out of doors a great deal, and she disliked to 
walk about the village. I agreed with her, but 
thought it would be much cheaper to hire Mr. 
Eldon’s horse by the month, than to patronize 
the livery stable every time ; so we promenaded 
in the garden that night, and I secured a horse 
the next day. Carrie carefully kept account of 
all the money she received, as well as of that she 
paid out, she said ; but I never saw her account 
book, though I did not suppose she cared to 
conceal it. It was a little singular that it should 
be out of place twice, when I casually expressed 
a wish to see it. 

On the 25th of September my little boy was 
born. I need not write ‘my joy at this event. 
Any, but a father, would judge me very silly 
were I to express even half the feelings of that 
time, and a young father will need no description 
to uderstand my emotions fully. It was a lit- 
tle wonderful to me to find my heart expanding 
so suddenly. How beautiful Carrie, my own 
Carrie, seemed to me in her weakness, with the 
light of love beaming from every feature. Then 
it was a grand affair to name the baby; and it 
was our own affair, too ; we did not ask all the 


nor did we call him “Bub” till he was nearly 
old enough to name himself. We gave his 
grandfather’s and his father’s names immediate- 
ly, and henceforth Charles Edward Clifton was 
very nearly as important a member of the family 
as myself. Charlie required a deal of his moth- 
er’s time. Music scholars could no longer be 
attended to, that was evident, so Carrie dismiss- 
ed all but two, whom she wished to keep that 
she might provide her own pin money. 

Kate came to spend a few weeks with us, and 
brought Carrie an old pair of green goggles ; 
how comically she looked with them on! Bat 
she said they were quite useless now. 

How very fast the time flew! I was trying to 
earn and save all I could, for I still desired the 
cottage as much as ever. I read law with a de- 
termination to excel in my profession. Happi- 
ness and diligence ever make time to pass swift- 
ly. One day early in the spring of 1852, Mr. 
Colton remarked to me that the mortgage on 
Mr. Allen’s house was to be closed in about two 
months. 

“ Ah, so soon?’ said I. “ It will be for sale, 
then, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, if not sold before,” he replied ; “ but 
Mr. Allen wishes to sell out as speedily as pos- 
sible and start for California.” 

As soon as Mr. Colton left me I went to 
Allen. I found him very anxious to sell his 
property, even if at less than its real worth. He 
had that morning received g letter from a broth- 
er, in California, urging him so earnestly to 
come out there that he had resolved to go; and 
he was so sure that a fortune was easily acquirtd 
there, that the sacrifice of a few hundreds before 
he started seemed to him of little importance. 
I told him I wished the refusal of his house for 
a couple of days at the price he named. 

I must borrow money to make the purchase ; 
would it be best? Iwas in doubt; so I went 
home to consult my wife. I had scarcely 
broached the subject, when she took Kate’s gog- 
gles from her work-box, and put them on, ob- 
serving that her eyes were getting weak, and she 
thought if shaded when she was not using them, 
they would improve. I told her I would get her 
some colored glasses, that she might not look 
quite so ridiculous, and then we commenced our 
deliberations on the contemplated purchase. 
Carrie wished to know just the arhount my funds 
would fall short. I told her that if I could col- 
lect some bills which I had in my hands, I should 
need but eight hundred dollars, bat I should 


was all I needed, she advised me by all means 


aunts, cousins and neighbors to help us, not we ; 


to buy the house. She could see no objection to 


probably want a thousand. She said if that . 
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my borrowing that amount, as she was sure I 
was doing well, and could get trusted for such a 
sum. Of course I could, but I did not like to 
do so. I began to look at the dark side. Even 
if I should borrow the money and buy the house, 
should we be as well off? Should we not want 
a great deal of new furniture? Yes, if I bor- 
rowed to buy the house, I must borrow more for 
furniture, and very likely we should be tempted 
to extend my credit still farther to keep up a 
better style of dress and living. I was going 
on in such a croaking strain when Carrie laughed 
right merrily. 

* Well, my dear,” said she, “I do think you 
are making yourself ridiculous. You came here, 
you said, to ask my advice; I told you to buy 
the house, and since then you have given me so 
many reasons for not making the purchase, that 
I begin to think you decided before you came 
home. Why are you not sensible enough to ask 
me how much I have saved for the purpose ?” 

Carrie threw the goggles to Charlie, and left 
the room. I began to see that the weak eyes 
were only weak, inasmuch as they could not 
control their own expression, and was ready for 
any sum of money she might bring me—indeed, 
I half expected she would reappear with her 
apron full of change. No such thing; she soon 
came back and seated herself quietly by me. I 
looked at her an instant, then said : 

“ Carrie, can you help me?” 

“That is a sensible question, and I answer, 
yes, I can,” she replied, at the same time draw- 
ing a small purse from her pocket, from which 
she took four papers, and handed me three of 
them. They were notes—one of four hundred 
dollars, and two of three hundred each ; all were 
signed by my father, and payable on demand. 

“Why, what does this mean?” said I. 

“Tt means that your father has safely invested 
my money, and given me his notes in place of 
it,” she answered. 

“But the money? What means your having 
so much ?”’ 

“That you have a wife who can keep a secret. 
Do you believe I can ?” 

“ Yes, yes, I will believe almost anything, if 
you will tell me how you got the money.” 

“ Well, the four hundred dollars are the pro- 
ceeds of my music teaching. I have written for 
various magazines and papers for the past two 
years and a half, besides publishing that little 
volume of poems you admire so much, and a 
collection of stories. One publisher, in particu- 
lar, has paid me very liberally, so you may 
guess how much I can assist you in furnishing 
our house.” 


The rest of our conversation must remain un- 
recorded. 

That evening I walked over to Mr. Allen’s, to 
tell him that I should be ready to draw writings 
for his house and pay cash down the next day. 
Aftes my return J asked Carrie to read from her 
poems, and she read the remainder of the even- 
ing. I had admired the poems very much when 
I attributed them to a stranger, but they seemed 
more beautiful as my Carrie’s. I wondered I 
had never thought before they were like her 
twilight conversations. How often hdd I heard 
beautiful, poetic sentiments from her lips, and 
yet had never dreamed that she could speak 
those sweet fancies which charmed me in the ear 
of the world. 

The next morning we went over to my father’s 
quite early. My mother was surprised, but none 
the less pleasad, to see us at that time, and soon 
had Charlie seated with them for a second 
breakfast. As soon as there was a pause in the 
conversation, I told my father they were not in- 
debted to a mere whim for this call, as I came 
on business. 

“Eh!” said he, seeming to understand at a 
glance how matters stood, ‘‘ have you found the 
truth of what I told you some four years ago ?” 
- “And some scores of times since, father, if 
you mean your maxim, ‘Better is a fortune ina 
wife, than a fortune with a wife.’”’ 

“That is it; it loses nothing by repeating. 
But how much money do you want? I see by 
the twinkle of Carrie’s eye that is your errand.” 

“ We would like all I asked you to have ready.” 

My father paid the money immediately, and 
we left very soon. 

That day writings were drawn which secured 
possession of the long wished-for cottage to me 
on the fifteenth of May. When we were seated 
for the evening, Carrie proposed writing to Kate 
to come and help move.’ She said she would 
write to her mother of my late surprise; but 
Kate should know nothing of it till her arrival. 
Upon expressing surprise that Kate was igno- 
rant of her writing, Carrie assured me that ‘no 
one except our parents and myself knew aught 
of it. She told my father, in order to have his 
assistance and advice, and her mother, because it 
was such a pleasure to confide in her. 

“ Not even the publishers knew my real name,” 
added Carrie, “ though their mistake is of their 
own making. I have signed my letters to them 
‘Carrie L. Clifton,’ and they always prefix 
‘Miss’ when they write to me. I have never 
corrected them, as, coming as the letters have 
done té your father’s care, they have been less 
likely to attract the notice of our postmaster.” 
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Kate’s letter was despatched, and we soon re- 
ceived an answer, in which she said she would 
come, though she had half a mind to stay away 
to punish us for being so negligent as to have 
omitted telling her where we were going to move. 

Ere long Kate came. It would be useless to 
attempt to describe her merriment, when she 
found how nicely Carrie had proved that a wo- 
man can keep a secret. The fact was so clearly 
established she was sure she should never need 
to bridle her tongue for the credit of womanhood. 

I will not tire the reader with an account of 

our removal, but will assure him that when we 
unanimously, declared we were fairly settled, 
with every article of furniture in the place which 
it would probably occupy for years, there was 
great rejoicing. Mid all this bustle I had not 
failed to mark Carrie’s progress in a story which 
she was writing ; several sketches for different 
periodicals were sent, but this story interested 
me most because it was to be printed in a volume 
by itself. Each day Carrie wrote one hour, for 
she said she could easily make up that time, and 
the habit of writing at the same hour every 
morning is a valuable one. In the new house 
Carrie has a study fitted up according to her 
own taste, in which I am writing this evening, 
because it seems the pleasantest room when she 
is absent. The first evening we spent here she 
brought forward her account books for my in- 
spection. She said she hoped there would never 
be another important secret between us, as the 
pleasure of the surprise did not make up for the 
interchange of thought we might have had. 
* One day, about the first of June, father brought 
Carrie a letter, which she read and handed to 
me. It was from Henry C. Carroll, informing 
her that he expected to pass through our village 
soon, when he would be happy to make her ac- 
quaintance personally. Carrie told me that this 
was the publisher, who had accepted her first 
efforts to write for the public, and had always 
paid her more liberally than any one else had 
done. She immediately answered his letter, 
giving him the street and number of our resi- 
dence, and expressing the pleasure she should 
anticipate in meeting one, from whom she had 
received letters so long. 

A few days later, as we were listening to Car- 
rie’s singing, the door-bell rang. Kate went to 
the door, where she found a young gentleman, 
who, after asking if she were Miss Clifton, pre- 
sented his card and requested her to announce 
his (Mr. Carroll’s) arrival. When he entered 
and found “ Miss Clifton” to be both a wife and 
mother, the warm blood rushed to his face for 
an instant, but he immediately regained his self- 
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possession. A lively conversation ensued, in 
which he bore his part so well as to draw from 
Carrie, after his departure, the remark that he 
was a perfect gentleman in appearance. He 
was going farther north, to be gone ten days or 
a fortnight, and promised to call when returning. 
Meantime, the day on which Kate was to go 
home came. That morning she gaily remarked 
that it was a pity she must go before that hand- 
some fellow came back. She should have set 
her cap for him, if he had not come and gone so 
suddenly that she had no time to think of it, 
O, dear! it was too bad; now she should never 
see him again. ' 

Our young lady readers, who have talked non- 
sense, and sometimes been caught, will readily 
imagine that she blushed most beautifully when 
the door opened not two minutes after she ceased 
speaking, and Mr. Carroll was announced. She 
wished “that handsome fellow” was in the 
Red Sea rather than there to make her ridicu- 
lous. Fortunately for her, Charlie happened to 
be pulling a beautiful rose % pieces, and throw- 
ing the petals over the carpet. 

“O, fie, Charlie! you make aunty ashamed 
of you,” said she, as she busied herself in pick- 
ing them up. How very sensitive Mr. Carroll 
must have thought Kate, if he noticed how she 
blushed at a child’s mischief. He had finished 
his business much sooner than he expected, and 
intended starting for home that afternoon. Car- 
rie informed him that he and Kate would be fel- 
low passengers, and invited-him to dine with us. 
He expressed his pleasure at the prospect of 
company, for a part of his journey, and his wil- 
lingness to accept her invitation; then, after 
some general conversation, he left the ladies, in 
order to attend to some business. Kate said no 
more about “setting her cap” for Mr. Carroll, 
though Carrie assured her there would be a fine 
opportunity in the cars. 

Things went on as usual daring the summer 
and fall. In November we received a letter 
from Kate, informing us that she intended spend- 
ing the winter in the city. Cousin Ellen had 
written for her to come ; she had gained the con- 
sent of her parents, and expected to be in—— by 
the very first of December. Daring the winter 
we had frequent letters from her, in most of 
which she mentioned Mr. Carroll, who was a 
friend of cousin Ellen’s. 

Spring came and went, but we took no note 
of it. Summer, glad summer, came, and on 
one of its earliest, brightest days, a precious 
little charge was laid in my arms—a darling lit- 
tle daughter. How joyfully we welcomed her to 
our hearts and home! If it were possible, we 
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thought her prettier than Charlie had been. In 
how many pleasant day-dreams of the future I 
indulged myself! Surely, life was one bright 
day-dream to me. Carrie was again well, and 
her increase of cares did not lead her to throw 
by her pen. We had now secured the services 
of Susan Bliss, sister to our valuable Martha, 
whose loss had troubled us so much. Little 
Mary required much less attention than Charlie 
had seemed to do, and he, though a rogue of 
nearly three years, learned to know that he must 
never enter his mother’s study unbidden. 
It was a bright summer, but care and grief 
‘came with the autumn, and touched me where I 
was most vulnerable. Had my children been 
sick, I should not have been alone in my anxiety, 
yea, had they died, Carrie’s gentle, holy precepts 
would have strengthened my heart, and I think I 
could have borne the trial without a murmur. 
But Carrie, my precious Carrie, was sick. We 
had been to her father’s for a visit, which we had 
enjoyed very much. It was the first time we had 
carried our little Mary Lee, and we were proud 
to present her little namesake to our mother. 
On our way home she had a severe headache, 
which she thought was caused by riding in the 
cars. 
The next morning Carrie was very much 
worse. I sent for the doctor, who said she evi- 
dently must have a run of fever. I sent for my 
mother, and my father came with her. Carrie 
grew worse very fast; on the fourth day I sent 
for my father and mother Lee. Carrie had her 
senses but a small part of the time; on the 
seventh day the doctor told my father there was 
no hope. Perhaps he thought he had chosen the 
one of her relatives who would bear the shock 
most calmly. He was mistaken; her own father 
would have been comparatively calm, I think— 
as for mine, he wept like a child, and repeated 
the words of the physician to us all. Ah! that 
sad day! How inconceivably dear to me had 
Carrie become, now that I felt I must lose her. 
O, it must not be! I tried to think it would be 
an unjust act for God to take her from me. It 
could not be for the best that she should be taken 
from our children. I shudder as I think how 
unchristian were the bitter thoughts of those 
hours. I thought not of the many times when 
we had spoken cheerfully of death—when she 
told me not to weep over her grave, but to be- 
lieve her spirit still with me, rejoicing in my 
joys, sympathizing in my sorrows, and influenc- 
ing me for good at all times. I remembered not 
her sublime trust in our Father—I was not my. 
self—I was mad with grief. Was there no hope ? 
There was hope—shame on the physician whe 


had said there was none! Dr. B. had been sent 
for ; when he should come, he would help her. 

She was sane for a little while that afternoon. 
Shall I ever forget those moments? I hope not, 
for they did my soul good. As I sat by her, 
and heard her converse cheerfully, though with 
great difficulty, of her situation, of our children, 
and of the Holy Father, who was very near her 
in her weakness, the bitter thoughts left me. I 
was better—I became willing to trust the All 
Merciful, even with her fate. I prayed earnestly, 
yet humbly, and was enabled to say from my 
heart, “ Not as I will, but as Thou wilt, my Fa- 
ther.” I had not given up hope—I could not do 
that so long as there was life. I thought I had 
become reconciled to the Father’s will—I hope I 
had ; but to him all thanks are due that I was 
spared the dreadful trial. 

’ When Dr. B. arrived she was delirious again. 
Dr. 8S. gave him a brief account of her sickness, 
and the medicine which had been administered. 

“ Bad, bad, all bad!” he muttered; “ but she 
may get well.” 

I knew that he had little hope, but mine was 
strengthening. I seemed to feel that he would 
do her good, and he did. Long, sad, wearisome 
days did she linger between life and death, and 
all the world seemed dark to me. Even the, 
prattle of my little ones but added a pang to my 
overburdened heart. At length she was pro- 
nounced convalescent, and all our friends left 
except our mother Lee. Carrie mourned some 
that our poor little May had been deprived of 
her care when so very young, but usually she 
was very cheerful while regaining her health. 
We had so much to be thankful for that we were 
not disposed to murmur at light trials. We felt 
that we had been chastened for our good, since 
we now more fully realized the protection of the 
Almighty. The depth of our love foreach other 
had been revealed to us ag it never could have 
been in health. 

Near the last of October our mother Lee left 
us, and sent Kate to us on her arrival at home. 
Dear Kate, how unlike her usual self she was, 
now there was sickness in the house. She moved 
about so noiselessly, and was so careful to pre- 
vent the children’s disturbing Carrie, that she 
was most valuable. Ere long Carrie was able to 
assume some of her duties; and with the com- 
mencement of 1855 she resumed her pen. Since 
then she has written every day. Kate and Henry 
Carroll were married two weeks ago, and came 
here while on their wedding tour. 


PR is the only wasup. of 
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THAT ODIOUS CIGAR. 


Old maids are useful, yes, they are, 
7. Say what you will about them; 
And those who ridicule them most, 
Could illy do without them. 


I have a maiden aunt, I have, 
And think a great deal of her; 

Indeed, of half score of them, 
There’s none I prize above her. 


°Tis true, she’s crabbed now and then, 
But that don’t last forever— 

And when the crabbed fits are o’er, 
There’s none more kind or clever. 


Then she’s so good among the sick, 
§o kind and sympathizing; 
You could not find a better nurse, 


Not e'en by advertising. 


THAT ODIOUS CIGAR. 


BY THE OLD ’UN. 


“ Crarence,” said the fair Julia Hayton to 
Mr. C. Linton, the young gentleman who was 
soon to take the pledge to cherish, love and 
protect her for life, “those curls of yours are 
very luxurious, almost feminine.” 

“Do you wish me to 
warrior crop,’ as Brutus says?” 

“By no means. I only wished to remark 
that Mr. Richard Sniveller was right when he 
observed that the human hair was a great retain- 
er of tobacco-smoke.”’ 

The young gentleman coughed slightly as the 
color mounted to his face,—it was a good sign 
that he had not forgotten how to blush. The 
ingenuousness of youth is always pleasing. 

“ And do you know, Clarence,” continued the 
fair one, “that I think the Countess Merlin was 
right, when she said that the scent of tobacco 
was the vilest of odors? Strange that people 
will cultivate a taste for a weed that is at first 
repugnant both to men and animals.” 

Nothing more was said upon the subject, but 
that same evening Clarence Linton gave away a 
box of Leon d’ Oro’s, and a very elegant cigar- 
case, and thenceforth smoked no more. 

The wedding of the pair occurred a few days 
after this conversation, and they entered upon 
the occupancy of a little bandbox of a town- 


house, which was not too small to permit the 
bride the luxury of a bijou of a boudoir, and our 
hero the enjoyment of asanctum. Married peo- 
ple cannot always be together, and must have 
their separate cages, “vheels vithin vheels,” as 
“ Samivel” says. 

Business called Clarence from home a good 
deal, but he always left it with regret, and re- 
turned to it with ardor. As he still thought 
Julia was a peerless creature, and himself utterly 
unworthy of her, and as she had been something 
of a coquette before marriage, and as he had 
more than one mischief-making female relative, 
what wonder that he became jealous! The pos- 
sibility of her flirting, of her loving another than 
himself once entertained, he became suspicious 
and uncomfortable. 

One day he tapped at the door of the boudoir, 
and was admitted after a strange delay. He 
thought he detected the well-remembered and 
well-known odor of a cigar. 

“ Have you had visitors, Julia ?” he asked. 

“‘No—I have been quite alone all the after- 
noon,” was the reply. But she looked confused 
as she said this. 

“Your brother Tom hasn’t been here ?” 

“No one—I told you once,” was the some- 
what pettish reply, as the lady left the room in a 
flutter. 

“ There’s a hateful mystery here that I must 
fathom !” thought Clarence. ‘“ Somebody has 
been here, in spite of her denial. Some gentle- 
man—one of her old flames—smoking stil],— 
confound his impudence! This, then, is the 

meaning of ‘love, honor and obey!’ O, wo- 
man—woman—woman !” 

Some days after this incident, Mr. Clarence 
Linton announced, with a very grave face, that 
business suddenly called him to New York, and 
that he should be absent for three or four days. 
He was duly kissed and counselled, and depart- 
ed, in company with a brown umbrella and a 
carpet-bag. But in the hush of evening he re- 
turned, opened the street-door with his pass-key, 
went up stairs and tried the door of the boudoir. 
It was locked. 

there cried a fluttered voice from 
within. 

“Me!” was the gruff and ungrammatical 
answer. 

The door was opened. Clarence sprang in, 
grasping his umbrella 


——“ as though it were # weapon 
To smite the gazer dead.” 


The smell and smoke of tobacco filled the room. 


“ Woman! woman! where is he ?”’ he shouted. 
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MY MAIDEN AUNT, 
“BY J. ROSELL. 
And many other golden traits } 
My maiden aunt possesses, 
Which many another person lacks, i. 
Who greater things professes. 
4 
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“ Who ?” asked the trembling lady. 

“JT know not,—I care not,” answered Clar- 
ence, savagely. “But show me to him, and I'll 
run him through.” 

And he made a sanguinary pass through the 
empty air at an imaginary foe. 

“Yon are beside yourself,” said Julia. 

“T’ll soon be alongside of somebody else,” 
was the ferocious reply. 

“ There is nobody here but I,” said Julia. 

“Hold up your right hand and swear!” thun- 
dered our Othello. 

“T wont!” 

* You wont !” 

The lady had kept her right hand behind her, 
but Clarence seizing her arm, elevated it, and 
lo! she was holding a halfsmoked cigar! He 
was astounded at first, and then burst into a 
loud laugh. 

“Do you remember,” said he, “what the 
Countess Merlin says about the vileness of 
tobacco smoke 

“She was right!” answered Jalia, throwing 
the cigar out of the window. “It is odious. 
Now I'll tell you the whole story. Curiosity 
prompted me to experiment and try to discern 
what there was in a cigar so fascinating to Amer- 
ican gentlemen and Spanish ladies. You inter- 
rupted me once before, but I thought your ab- 
sence would give me a fine chance to try it to- 
night. Now what becomes of your suspicions ?” 

“« All vanished into smoke!” said Clarence. 

The old Latin poet tells us that lovers’ quar- 
rels end in a renewal of love. So was it in this 
case; the cloud that overshadowed the Lintons 
passed away like the whiff of a cigar, and re- 
turned no more to vex them with its shadow. 


MISTAKES IN IDENTITY. 

A case, showing how liable people are to be 
mistaken as to identity, especially at night, has 
lately occurred at Philadelphia. A jeweller, 
some months ago, was, while on his way home, 
suddenly attacked in the street by a man that 
knocked him down with a paving stone, placed 
in a handkerchief, nearly killing him, and robbed 
him of a valuable gold watch. A man named 
Ennis was arrested as the robber, and the person 
robbed testified to his belief that he was the 
robber. The jury convicted him, but the judge, 
having doubts, set aside the verdict, and granted 
a new trial. Within a short time a custom house 
officer sent a watch to be repaired, that proved 
to be the one of which the jeweller was robbed, 
and which was traced to a man named Williams 
who upon being arrested confessed that he was 
the robber.— Zribune. 


Sorrows gather round great souls as storms 
do around mountains ; t, like them, they 
break the storm and purify the air of the plain 
beneath him. 


WASHINGTON AND HIS MOTHER. 


WASHINGTON AND HIS MOTHER. 


As it had been known, for several 
weeks before the votes of the electors were offi- 
cially canvassed, that Washington was unani- 
mously chosen President, his preparations for 
entering upon the duties of the office were all 
completed before the arrival of Mr. Thompon at 
Mount Vernon, onthe fourteenth of April. In 
a letter to General Knox, he says, “As to myself 
this delay may be compared to a reprieve, for in 
confidence I tell you, (with the world it would 
obtain little credit), that my movements to the 
seat of government will be accompanied with 
feelings not unlike those of a culprit who is going 
to the place of execution, so unwilling am I, in 
the evening of life, nearly consumed in public 
cares, to quit a peaceful abode for an ocean of 
difficulties.” He, however, informed Mr. Thomp- 
son that at the end of two days he would be 
ready to accompany him, and in the meantime 

id a visit to his venerable mother in Freder- 
icksburg. On coming into her presence, he said, 
“The people, madam, have been pleased, with 
most flattering unanimity, to elect me to the 
chief magistracy of the Unite States: but be- 
fore I can assume the functions of that office, I 
have come to bid you an affectionate farewell. 
Se soon as the public business, which must ne- 
cessarily be encountered in arranging a new gov- 
ernment, can be dis of, I shall hasten to 
Virginia, and’—Here she interrupted him: 
“You will see me no more,” she said, “my 
great age, and the disease that is rapidl 
pene my vitals, warn me that I shall not 

long in this world. I trust in God I am some- 
what prepared for a better. But go, Gtorge, 
fulfil the high destinies which Heaven appears to 
assign you; go, my son, and may that Heaven’s 
and your mother’s blessing be with you always.” 
He was deeply affected ; his head rested on the 
shoulder of his aged parent, whose arm feebly 
yet fondly encircled his neck. The scene was 
full of the most touching sublimity. Both the 
mother and son were dissolved in tears at the 
thought that they were embracing cach other for 
the last time. There is no fame in the world 
more pure than that of the mother of Washing- 
ton, and no woman since the Mother of Christ 
has left a better claim to the affectionate rever- 
ence of mankind. 

In his,diary he wrote on the evening of the 
sixteenth: “About ten o’clock I bade adieu to 
Mount Vernon, to private life, and to domestic 
felicity, and with a mind oppressed with more 
anxious and painful sensations than I have words 
to express, set out for New York, with Mr. 
Thompson and Colonel Humphreys, with the 
best disposition to render service to my country 
in obedience to its call, but with leas hopes of 
answering its expectations,”—Olive Branch. 


A —It is 
unknown to many that the onion is one ef t 
most nutritious of roots, containing, when dried, 
from twenty-five to thirty per cent. of gluten. It 
is a great staple of life in Spain and Portugal. 
Onions are not a relish merely to the Spaniard, 
for they sustain his strength; and add beyond 
what their bulk would suggest, to the amount of 
nourishment which his simple meal supplies. 
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THOU’RT WITH ME IN MY DREAMS, 


Thoa'rt with me in my nightly dreams, 
The dear, long reveries of the day ; 
Their shadowy shapes and dewy form 
Have passed from heart and brain away. 
They’re gone, as birds of summer wing, 
A hurried flight at winter's chill, 
To find in distant, genial climes, 
Perfume, and warmth, aod music still ; 
Yet gentle, fay-like visions dance 
To dreamy music round my couch ; 
The darkly buried Past up-springs, 
Glowing with life beneath thy touch ; 
High, silvery clouds their incense raise, 
To sweets that Past once held for me; 
Sweets which have turned to wormwood since, 
They bririg me love, and hope, and thee! 


Thee! not as at our parting seen, 
In friendly guise that mocked thee while; 
And mien s0 fair—thou couldst not dream 
Of the heart that broke beneath thy smile. 
But, with deep eyes all lit with love, 
Such tremulous mysteries gleam, 
As shimmers through the lucent wave 
Of an Indian diamond-bedded stream ; 
I know but love, as round my hand, 
I feel thy warm, soft fingers twine ; 
Love quivers in the full, rich lip, 
That passionately lights on mine; 
Some half-fermed words of tenderness 
Are breathed—not spoken—in my ear: 
My heart lies still, lest its quick throb 
Should drown one note of sound #0 dear. 


Why shouldst thou come?—on this cold heart, 
Why fall spring showers of memory’s rain? 
The young blooms, smiling from the earth, 
The frost will soon cut down again ; 
The frost which thou didst bring—though ight 
Show here and there a verdant spot, 
The day will find but blackened wastes— 
Ruins that tell, where thou art not! 
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THE LILY OF THE GLEN. 


BY CHARLOTTE A. SAWTELLE. 


In one of the most beautiful of New England’s 
shady dells, far away from the din and dust of 
the city, musical with the song of brooklet and 
bird, and fragrant with breathings of trees and 
flowers, hidden almost out of sight by the old 
gray mountains, lies the fair little village of Glen. 
And in one of its sunniest spots, sheltered by 
elms of a century’s growth, mossy itself with un- 
counted years, overrun with luxuriant vines and 
embosomed in roses, stands the fairy little cot- 
tage where dwelt the pride of the village—its 
fair young Lily—an orphan from the hour of her 
birth, but so loved by her aged grandparents 
that the name had never a meaning. 
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Beautiful as the flower whose name she bore 
was the Lily of the Glen, and as holy and 
shrinking in nature, too, breathing out her sweet- 
ness in lonely places, and coveting ever the lone- 
ly seat. Scarcely more was she idolized in the 
humble home whose life, and light, and beanty 
she was, than in every other one of the scattered 
village, for wherever she went, she carried a bless- 
ing, and from every threshold bore one too, 


now from the crowing lips of a baby face, and 


then from the quivering ones of wrinkled age. 
Pare in heart, not dazzlingly but softly brilliant 
in intellect, gentle and loving, for eighteen years 
the maiden had led that happy life which only 
the good and true can know—a sunny life, 
scarcely darkened by a single clond—a flowery 
one, scarcely prickled by a single thorn—a holy 
one, scarcely scarred by a single sin. 

But her heart was saddened then. First one 
and then the other aged relative grew sick, and 
for many weeks they lay side by side on: the 
same couch, moaning in feverish dreams. Pa- 
tiently and tenderly did the young grandchild 
nurse them, heeding their slightest wish, and 
giving up cheerfully the demands of her pulse, 
that she might be ever with them, and striving 
with all love’s earnestness to win them back 
from the valley whose shades seemed veiling 
them. And even in the last fearful hour, though 
her heart was sore and bleeding, she calmed 
herself and sung in sweet, though tremulous 
Strains, the hymn they asked for, that on the 
breath of music their souls might be wafted into 
heaven. 

But then, when all was over, her 
gave way, and for weeks she lay like a frost-bit- 
ten flower; her cheeks like snow and her lips 
voiceless. Yet, though alone in the world then, 
never had an invalid kinder and more consider- 
ate care. There was none in the whole village 
that did not render her some service, happy to 
pay back a debt of love, and sad that it must be 
paid in such a way. And when at length she 
recovered, and on the arm of the gray-haired 
pastor, slowly passed up the aisle of the little 
church to the seat that had been vacant for near- 
ly a year, there went up from every heart a 
thanksgiving to the Father in heaven, and when 
her sweet, lute-like voice rose and fell in waves 
of thrilling melody as she joined in the grand 
old hymn, tears of joy streamed fast from many 
eyes, and when the service was over and the 
little group passed out of the holy place, every 
right hand was kindly clasped by her, and from 
every lip there feli a blessing. 

But one among them did not greet her, though 
his gaze followed her intently from the moment 
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she entered till she left. It was a stranger, a 
tourist, who, charmed by the rural beauty of the 
Glen, had resolved, as the stage left him there 
on Saturday evening, to spend a few days in 
rambling about its sunny spots, and sketching 
its picturesque rivers; a highly gifted, noble 
young man, dowered with a princely fortune, 
who, having completed his collegiate course, had 
nought to do but while away his time in the 
most agreeable way. But now, surfeited with 
the pleasures of fashionable life, he had turned 
away to seek in communion with Nature and, 
true-hearted children, that congeniality for which 
his spirit longed but had not found, either in his 
aristocratic home or his wealthy friends. His 
own mother had been one of those spiritually or- 
ganized beings to whom holiness of life and devo- 
tion to duty is as necessitous as breath, and 
though spared to him but seven brief years, she 
so inwrought her nature into his, that all the un- 
fortunate circumstances of later years could not 
eradicate it—the angel sung so sweetly in the 
far depths of his bosom, that the syren voices of 
temptation sounded to him ever like hideous 
discords. 

The proud lady, who ere two years had left 
their greenness on his mother’s grave, was in- 
stalled as mistress of her home, gave no affec- 
tion to the pining boy, while his father, a stern, 
grave, taciturn man, though deep in, his heart 
there welled strong waves of passionate feeling, 
manifested them only by seeing that his tempo- 
ral condition was well cared for, and so he grew 
to manhood, filled with affectionate yearnings, 
but with none to breathe them upon, and only 
uttering them upon the low grassy mound where 
slept the gentle being who had given him life. 

Once indeed his spirit thought it had found its 
mate. There flitted into the brilliant saloons of 
fashion a radiant young creature, who seemed 
the incarnation of a poct’s dream, and whose 
spell soon bound the youthful Reuben. But 
ere many months, the charm was broken. She 
proved but agay coquette, and after toying with 
many hearts, finally surrendered to wrinkled 
age, bartering herself for gold. Reuben had be- 
lieved he loved her, but when the dream was so 
rudely broken, he found his heart was fetterless 
—he had loved not her, but the creation of his 
own soul whom he had fancied was embodied 
there. Fora time indeed he scorned the other 
sex, but ere long the vision of his own sweet 
mother came to him in such vivid light, that he 
felt he stained himself with sin to think even 
harshly of those to whom she was bound by the 
ties of sisterhood, and he said within himself, I 
will seek her counter-part, and finding it, be 
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happy. So, Lord Burleigh-like, he went about 
as a travelling artist, and in the wild or beautiful 
of nature, as chanced the scene, his spirit drank 
in peace, and the angel in his heart sang dearer 
and more thrillingly. 

Such was he, who, in the little church of Glen, 
had watched so closely its frail Lily. Her love- 
liness, ever bewitchingly delicate, was enhanced 
by the paleness of convalescence, and she seem- 
ed to the young man like one of those sainted 
ones of whom he used to dream wher in boyish 
sorrow he nestled on the couch where his moth- 
er’s spirit had departed. There was no guile he 
felt, in those heavenly eyes, no mocking taunt 
would ever sing from lips like hers—nay, there 
was a purity of soul visible in her very mien. 

“ Who is she ?” asked he, as he walked home 
with the inn-keeper; “who is that fair young 
creature who seems the adopted child of the 
church ? she walks before us with the old pas- 
tor.” 

“She has another name, but we only call her 
Lily, or the Lily of the Glen, a homeless girl 
now, without a relative on earth, and yet she 
will never want for anything, for humble as we 
are, we will ever make room for her by our 
hearths and in our hearts, for she is an angel 
whom we cannot entertain without a blessing !” 
And he forthwith told her simple story. 

The young man shut himself in his room and 
mused upon her. In his wildest dreams he had 
fancied nothing earthly so ethereal, and he felt 
that could he but clasp that fragile Lily to his 
heart, its low murmuring moans would be hush- 
ed forever. 

The sunset flooded the Glen with brilliancy 
as he stole forth again, and longing for silent 
communion with the human floweret who had 
entranced his soul, he turned from the pleasant 
village street and followed the banks of a little 
stream that went singing along as though each 
wave were a melody. Whither it led he knew 
not, but keeping thé worn path, he found him- 
self ere long opposite a little grave-yard, whose 
monuments had nothing to arrest attention, but 
whose quiet beauty entranced one at a glance. 
Reuben leaned with folded hands on the white 
stile and was soon lost in fresh thought. Mem- 
ory carried him back to the day his mother died, 
and he saw himself again in childish grief, bend- 
ing, half in wonder, half in awe, over the open 
grave, and then kissing a white rose-bud from 
a neighboring bush and casting it on to the 
coffin, and then he thought of the after visits 
he had paid it when it was green and flowery, 
and remembered how many times he had wished 


he could have slept beside her. Tears streamed 


.down his cheeks as he leaned there ; those holy 
tears which come unbidden to wash the heart of 
the dust that has gathered on its beauty. 

Suddenly he started. A low, sweet strain 
flitted by on the even'n ; breeze, and to his highly 
wropght feelings it seemed at first like the angel 
voice of herhe mourned. But he soon rallied 
himself, and listening closely, discerned that it 
came from a locust grove in a distant corner of 
the yard, and he felt intuitively it was the night 
hymn of the Lily sung over the grave of her 
buried loves. 

He forbore to disturb the solemnity of the 
spot by seeking the acquaintance he desired, and 
so turned from the stile, and passing on, threw 
himself on a bank of violets beside the stream, 
and was soon lost in delicious revery. 

‘A beautiful spring night, sir,” said a mild 
voice, soon, and starting up, the young man 
found himself face to face with the aged pastor, 
on whose arm loaned the fair young mourner. 

“You are a stranger, sir, I take it, here. I 
noticed you in church and should have spoken 
to you there, but I had no chance. We area 
plain, simple people here, but mean to do our 
duty, and if while you tarry I can be of service, 
you may command me.” 

It was a courteous greeting, not so much in 
words as in the fatherly manner of the gray- 
haired man, and Reuben offered his hand warmly 
and expressed his thanks for the kindness, and 
as he walked back to the village with them, 
charmed them with his high-toned thoughts, and 
the three were cach regretful when the pastor’s 
gate was reached. 

“Let us see you here to-morrow,” said he, as 
he led Lily in, for she was his dove-like blessing, 
’ “or to-night, even, if apart from home, a family 
altar should be longed for.” 

“T have longed for it since my mother died,” 
said the young man, with a touching pathos. 

“Come with us then, sir. We have few 
forms, but we trust our hearts are right ;” and he 
ushered Reuben into the little study, and for 
awhile they sat there in the calm moonlight, 
not conversing with each other, but uttering as 
they chanced, the holy thoughts which begged 
for an expression. 

At an early hour an aged female domestic en- 
tered with lights and drew a stand to the pastor’s 
side. He turned over the leaves of the family 


Bible till he had selected a chapter, and then 
passed it to the young man, saying: 
“My eyes grow dim, let me borrow yours.” 
Reuben took the holy volume reverently, and 
read in cleat, thrilling tones, those glorious 
sages from St. John, commencing : 
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your heart be troubled.” When he had closed, 
the pastor turned to Lily for the hymn.’ It quiv- 
ered on her lips, but the sacred emotions of her 
heart were too powerful for her weakened frame, 
and the words hung there in uttered music. 
Reuben’s keen ear had caught the strain though, 
and his rich voice harmonized fitly with the lofty 
words as he sung it through. Then the aged 
man bent his knee and prayed. And while he 
took in the whole world iin his petition, he yet 
pleaded earnestly and individually for the gen- 
tle girl he had taken to his heart, and for the 
stranger who worshipped with them, and sub- 
dued as his human feelings were, the young 
man was yet conscious of a sudden thrill of joy 
when he heard himself thus coupled in solemn 
prayer with the beauteons Lily. 

Only snatches of sleep came to him that night ; 
most of it was spent in revery. And when he 
went out on the ensuing morning, life wore a 
changed look to him. It had put on a majesty 
that awed him,:and yet that roused him to sub- 
limer views. The divinity within him was 
aroused, not partially, but thoroughly, and he 
resolved to heed well its intuitive suggestions. 
He sought out the aged pastor and revealed to 
him his previous life, its longings, its aspirations, 
its unquictness, and his last resolve, to seek him 
outa bride who should give beauty and bliss 
to life. 

“ When I saw Lily yesterday,” said he, “the 
poet’s charniing story came vividly to mind, and 
I resolved to woo her as did the lord of the tale, 
in painter’s dress, and bear her to a princely 
home when she expected but an humble cottage. 
But better thoughts have been wakened ig me. 
I would still win her, if I can, but not to lead 
her into fashion’s halls. They are not the place 
for one so spiritual as she. Home is the sphere 
for one like her, and I would win her to a home 
with me, in this or some other shady Glen, and 
keep her my Lily through my life. 

“And this is not all, sir. I would learn of 
you a pastor’s duties. My dife thus far has been 
an aimless one. I need not work, for I have 
wealth at my command, but I would consecrate 
myselfto something. My spirit has ever chafed 
at the fetters I have thrown about it. 
tangle it, and let it have its will. And at your 
feet, sir, I would study earnestly, faithfully, and 
pray that your lips may ask God’s blessing on 
me as I somewhere kneel before my chosen 
people.” 

“ My soa,” said the old man, solemnly, “ you 
have chosen well. Heaven hath directed you 
here as a guardian for Lily, and a student for me. 


These fifty years I have ministered here. I 
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knew my strength was failing, and my senses 
growing dim, but I could not bear to leave my 
people with one who served their Master from 
other than the holiest motives, and so, tremu- 
lously I have performed my duties for a year or 
more. My son, you shall commence this day 
your studies. You are well trained and learned, 
and your heart is right. It will not take you 
long to fit yourself to speak to these simple, 
truthful Christians. I shall be spared to stand 
beside you when you first preach to them, and 
then I shall be content to go. Come, let us 

And from that day, Reuben was an inmate of 
the parsonage, and that he prospered fast was no 
wonder either, for he had, as he truly said, an 
angel and a saint for guardians. There were 
scornful looks and haughty words in his aristo- 
cratic home, when his proud relatives heard that 
the heir of their princely wealth had turned 
student of divinity, and would settle in an ob- 
scure village, and there was much wonder among 
his fashionable friends. But nothing could win 
the young man from his holy vows, and night 
after night till the stars waned, did he lean over 
his desk, that he might the sooner be prepared 
for the pastor’s place, his only recreation being 
his walks and talks with the gentle Lily. 

Two years from the day he first entered the 
little church as a stranger to all, he was solemnly 
set apart to his holy work, the aged pastor’s 
trembling hands being placed upon his head, as 
with quivering lips he ordained him a Christian 
minister ; and the same low, lute-like voice that 
entranced him then, sang now the hymn that 
comfirmed the rite. 

At sunset, the holy Sabbath sunset, the little 
church again was filled, for before the altar 
stood the youthful pastor to take a new vow to 
his heart, one that bade him “ love and cherish 
till death did them part,” the gentle being who 
unconsciously had woke his soul to the sublimer 
view of life,—a vow,.that, while it changed the 
“girlish thing ”’ to a pastor’s bride, yet left her, 
as she was before, the Lily of the Glen. 

EARLIEST USE OF THE NEWSPAPER. 


The newspaper in its original and earliest use 
was a bulletin of war. It is now the promoter 
of the arts and the recorder of the victories of 
peace. In modern Europe, the earliest occasion- 
al sheets of daily intelligence seem to have ap- 
peared at Venice during the war of 1563 against 
the Turks. Our word gazette is said to be de- 
rived from gazetta, the name of the small Vene- 
tian coin which was the price of the sheet. ‘These 
papers were not allowed by the government to be 

but were circulated in manuscript.— 


Phonographic Reporter. 


A NOVEL MARRIAGE. 


A NOVEL MARRIAGE. ° 


He who can say there is nothing new under 
the sun, must have been a very careless observer 
of men, women and things, in this fast age. 
But he will surely give up this hackneyed notion 
after reading the account of a ae that 
recently took place in Bath county, Virginia. 
Parson B., who lived on the opposite side of the 
river from the hopeful twain, was invited to ad- 
minister the usual ceremony. For a fee ¢ and 
night preceding the appointment, there been 
an incessgnt fail of rain, which, added to the 
deep snow in the mountains, caused a rapid rise 
of the water. Knowing the nature of the stream, 
and apprehending difficulties, he started from 
home early, resolved to do his best not to disap- 

oint the couple. In company with a neighbor, 

y & circuitous route, he succeeded in reaching 
the bank of the river, opposite to and only a few 
hundred yards distant from the house. A loud 
halloo soon brought the wedding to a par- 
ley on the bank of the river. The whole difli- 
culty was before them; the parson could not ad- 
vance a step without swimming a dangerous 
mountain torrent, covered with huge sheets of 
floating ice. But “ where there is a will there is 

t was proposed that the parson should m 
them the rolling flood. This 
was acceded to. Yet the n declared that 
it behooved them to act lawfully, and insisted 
on his warrant being transmitted to his hands. 
Happily for the parties interested, the law does 
not prescribe how this is to be accomplished ; 
neither does it state at what distance the officiat- 
ing officer shall stand. In this case the license 
was bound closely round a stone of suitable size, 
and the whole being wrapped with thread, so as 
to make it tight compact, was thrown across 
the river. 

The feat of throwing it was performed by the 
bridegroom, while his young bride was standi 
by him. And it was a throw with a hearty good 
will. That man knew he was throwing for a 
wife, and the only question with him was, wife 
or no wife. There stood the anxious group— 
what suspense! it might miscarry—it might be 
turned by some overhanging limb, and find a 
watery grave! With a powerful swing of the 
arm it started, and mounting high, took its on- 
ward and airy flight. The spectators had learn- 
ed long before, that “whatever goes up must 
come down,” but felt some misgiving as to 
where the come down might be in this instance. 
But the moment of suspense was soon over. 
The little missile, freighted with a document so 
important, sped its way through the air in a 
most beautiful arch, high over the wide waters, 
and a shout of triumph announced its fall upon 
terra firma. To unwrap and read was the work 
ofa moment. The parties were already arrang- 
ed with joined hands, and parson B., with un- 
covered head, stood as gracefully, and as lightly 
too, as he could upon a quicksand at the edge of 
the river, and with voice distinctly heard ve 
the roar of waters, the marri service was 
and two beings made Lappy Y. 


A@preat change in life is like a cold bath in 
winter—we all hesitate at the first plunge. 
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MY LITTLE BROTHER. 


BY EVELINA M. F. BENJAMIN. 


At the hour when day, departing, 
Smiled adieu to hill and lea, 

I sat with my little brother, 
Beneath the maple tree. 


And, thinking of old time stories, 
And weaving them to his mind, 
I told of an Indian warrior, 
Whose warwhoop once blent with the wind. 


But the gold-tressed head was shaken— 
Such legends pleased him not; 

Then I spoke of the fays who once haunted 
Rocky cleftand flowery spot. 


And I told of the leafy mantle 
That tradition’s hand has spread 

O'er the babes who slept in the greenwood, 
While the branches arched o’erhead. 


Then the soulful eyes were lifted, 
And my little brother sighed ; 

And teardrops soon were falling, 
For the little ones who died. 


I pointed then to the heaven 
Where babes find happy rest; 
In the land of fadeleas glory, 
Upon the Saviour’s breast. 


And I prayed that sin’s pollution 
Ne’er might rest upon his soul; 

That for him might wait the angels, 
When he reached the heavenly goal. 


But the shadows closed d us, 
And our leafy bower grew dim ; 
And the angel of sleep, advancing, 
In her arms enfolded him. 
JENNIE GREGOR’S PRIZE: 
—orR,— 
THE LOST BRACELET. 


BY RICHARD COREY. 


Between the shire town of Kircudbright and 
Port Patrick, upon the extreme southwesterly 
point of Scotland, there is a bay makes up in- 
land, above the Mull of Galloway, where the 
northern fishermen often find shelter from the 
rough weather that overtakes them in the edge 
of the Irish Sea, and which has served as a capi- 
tal harbor for the small craft of that region many 
atime, upon the approach of a hurricane out- 
side. 

Among the families of hardy Scotch people 
who resided along shore there, many years ago, 
was one by the name of Gregor,—McGregor 
had been the original name, but the first syllable 


JENNIE GREGOR’S PRIZE. 


had been dropped by the descendants of the 
more illustrious of this race, and this family 
were knownesimply as the Gregors. Jennie 
Gregor was the daughter of the fisherman, and 
he had two other children, sons, who were en- 
gaged with the father upon the small sloop they 
owned, and which was employed most of the 
time on the fishing-grounds. 

Jennie was a fair-haired lassie, who sang 
sweetly, and who was always happy, though the 
Gregors were poor enough in purse, and she was 


-| obliged to rise early and work steadily at the 


wheel or about the house, to aid in the family’s 
support. But, as she turned the briskly spinning 
wheel, or bore the well-filled pail from spring or 
cow-house, she was always the same merry, bon- 
nie lass, ever joyous and rejoicing with herself 
and those who surrounded her. 

And Jennie came and went, beloved by all, 
and idolized by her father. She was, indeed, a 
brilliant star in the somewhat circumscribed 
horizon that encircled her, and her fond parent 
often declared that if fortune dealt with her ac- 
cording to her deserts, she would one day shine 
in a brighter sphere than the humble one she 
now occupied. 

But the fickle dame had thus far proved her- 
self (in Jennie’s case) a graceless laggart, for as 
yet no bonnie lad had invited her to “ gang awa’ 
and be his bride,” though she would gladly have 
“danced o’er the hills” right cheerily with the 
‘favored one, had he made his appearance. And 
Jennie Gregor had come to be eighteen years 
old. 

.One afternoon, late in the season, the wind 
suddenly freshened, and before night the little 
fleet of sloops and schooners made for harbor ; 
for the signs were threatening, and the experi- 
ence ef the fishermen taught them that a gale 
was not far off. The fare was promising, how- 
ever, and one or two of the hardiest of the skip- 
pers ventured to prolong their stay upon the 
fishing-ground an hour after the rest had depart- 
ed shoreward. 

Jennie sat at the window of her father’s little 
cot, watching for the well known signal that 
always floated at the truck of the “ Swallow,” 
her father’s jaunty sloop; but, though half a 
score of vessels were scudding merrily towards 
the haven where they would be secure from the 
violence of the blow, yet the anxious daughter 
could not see the desired craft among them. 

Suddenly, far away to the southwest, a black 
speck was discovered, which soon loomed up, 
and was made out a square-rigged vessel, much 
larger than the shore people were in the habit of 
seeing in that region, and immediately after- 
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wards the “Swallow ” hove in sight, with all the 
sail spread that she could carry, booming on 
oyer the now angry waves towards the Mall of 
Galloway. 

The hurricane was coming, and a fearful one 
” it was to prove, too. The large vessel was a 
biig that had been blown off her course, and 
now she neared the rough coast, where her 
helmsman was a iotal stranger. The “ Swal- 
low” lay blithely up to the wind, and coming 
down from a quarter more favorable, she soon 
lowered all sail, save the jib, and before sunset 
reached the wished for haven in safety, where 
with the rest she came snugly to anchor. 


All eyes were now turned towards the brig, . 


the managers of which seemed intent upon claw- 
ing off the coast; but she became unmanageable 
at last, and an hour after nighifall, in the midst 
of the terrific blow—while the fishermen were 
some of them dragying their anchors from the 
increased violence of the gale—the brig suddenly 
dashed in amongst them, under bare poles, while 
officers, crew, and passengers were vieing with 
each other in their shouts of warning or for suc- 
cor amid their fearful peril. The anchors were 
thrown over, but ail efforts to save the vessel 
were fruitless. She stranded upon the rough 
beach, and her crew and passengers all perished, 
it was believed, amidst the darkness and the 
storm. 

All night the hurricane raged with relentless 
fury, and during the next day the wind contin- 
ued to rave and howl, with dismal mournings, as 
if over the fate of the lately lost vessel, pieces of 
the wreck of which were dashed ‘high up over 
the rocks at the shore. But no living soul was 
seen, and it was clearly supposed that all on 
board had perished with the wreck. 

Yet, “after the storm comes a calm,” usually. 
And on the second morning succeeding the gale, 
the sun rose in all his glorious splendor, shining 
brightly upon the now calmed waves, and look- 
ing cheerfully upon the dozen or more white 
sails of the anxious fishermen, who quickly 
availed themsely:s «f the opportunity afforded 
them by this change to pursue their avocation. 

Jennie had been down to the shore to give her 
father and brother the customary temporary 
adieu and god-speed at parting, when, upon re- 
turning up the beach towards the cot, her eye 
suddenly fell upon a curious article in the sand, 
such as she had never seen before. 

It was a magnitic:nt bracelet of gold, circled 
around the edges with glistening jewels, the real 
value of which Jennie had no conception of, 
though they were diamonds of the first water. 
In the centre of the ornament was a large emer- 
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ald, too, of surpassing beauty, and underneath 
this stone appeared the initials “C. P.,” graved 
on the gold band. This was, indeed, a prize to 
the poor Scotch lass. And she hurried away 
homeward, highly elated with her good fortune, 
without thinking how or when this precious 
trinket might have found its way to that bleak 
shore. 

“Look, Dummie,” she cried, jumping into 
the cot, where an old cousin of her father’s, Dum- 
mie Barton, was seated before the peat fire 
toasting his withered limbs, “look-at what I 
found among the beach-stones. What is it ?”’ 

Dammie took it in his hand, turned his bleared 
old eyes on it, and handing it back to Jennie, 
aid : 

“T dinna ken, Jennie.” 

“But isn’t it beautiful, Dammie ?”’ insisted 
the girl, enthusiastically. ‘See, how brilliant 
are these jewels, and how bright the circlet.” 

“ Mebbe it be, Jannie,—I canna say,” mutter- 
ed the miserable, half blind Dammie Barton, 
who cared nothing about the bauble, and who 
was only waiting for the barley-cakes that were 
scorching by the fire, while Jennie was eagerly 
examining her newly-found treasure. 

“God’s pity on the puir folk that cam’ in the 
brig hither!” exclaimed Dummie, a moment 
afterwards. “‘ Dinna ye ken wha’ came o’ them, 
Jannie ?” he continued, referring to the supposed 
lost people of the wreck. 

“ Nothing, Dummie, and no signs of any 0’ 
them, either. Now I think of it, might not this 
very clasp have belonged to some one o’ them, 
surely ?” added Jennie, anxiously. 

“T canna sai, Jannie. Coom—the cak’s is 
burnin’, Jannie—see !’”’ and a moment after, the 
humble breakfast was served, to which Dummie 
did ample justice. He was a better judge of 
Scotch barley-cakes than of precious stones. 

A week afterwards, the “Swallow” returned 
once more into port, and Jennie quickly exhibit- 
ed her prize to her father, who saw that it was 
an elegant affair, and was plainly valuable.. As 
scon as his sloop was carefully secured, he again 
examined the rich and costly bracelet, which he 
concluded must have belonged to some unforta- 
nate lady who might have been a passenger, 
probably, on board the wrecked brig; and after 
along conference with his daughter—for Scotch- 
men are proverbially slow in their movementse— 
he determined to go over to Dumfries and make 
inquiries about it, and perhaps advertise it for 
the owner’s benefit, or that of her friends, if she 
chanced to have any. And on the third day 
after, the following “card” appeared in the 
“Dumfries Courier.” 
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“For an Owner.—Picked up, on the beach 
above Kircudbright, immediately after the late 
storm, a valuable gold bracelet, diamond mount- 
ed, bearing the initials C. P. upon the band. 
The owner can have the sume b identifying the 

and making knéwn pleasure to 
Maurice | Gregor, at the Beach.” 

The editor added to this that the brig ‘‘ Rob- 
ert Bruce” had gone ashore near this place, and 
undoubtedly the bracelet had been the property 
of some unfortunate lady passenger lost in that 
ill-fated vessel. 

Some six weeks subsequently to the appear- 
ance of this advertisement, there arrived at the 
humble residence of Maurice Gregor a young 
man about two and-twenty years old, who de-. 
sired to see the fisherman in reference to his 
“card.”” Maurice was absent from home, and 
Jennie received him. He was struck with the 
singular beauty and modesty of Gregor’s fair 
daughter, who asked if she could serve him, in 
her parent’s absence. 

“ My name is Plympton,” said the stranger. 
“T heard of your father’s advertisement, lately, 
and I come to claim the bracelet he has found, 
as I believe it is the property of my sister.” 

He then described the lost ornament accurate- 
ly, and upon seeing it, pronounced it to be his 
sister’s, instantly. Her name was Caroline 
Plympton, and she was a passenger on board 
the “ Robert Bruce,” on the way from Dublin to 
Carlisle. The vessel was lost, but the captain 


and officers, with five of the passengers, had |, 


taken to the long-boat and had been saved, after 
three days and nights’ exposure to the elements. 
When the brig had neared the shore, the’ master 
helped the two lady passengers into the boat, 
and in the midst of the confusion, as he took 
Miss Plympton’s arm to hand her over the 
vessel’s side, he grasped it so suddenly as to 
break the clasp of the bracelet, which fell into 
the water. It had plainly been washed ashore 
by the incoming waves, and thus Jennie had 
become its possessor. 

It was highly prized for certain family associ- 
ations connected with the jewels, and from their 
intrinsic value also, which was very considerable 
—the gems being worth severa! hundred pounds 
sterling. While Mr. Plympton was thus con- 
versing with Jennie, whom he thought one of 
the sweetest creatures he had ever chanced to 
meet, the fisherman returned, and entered his 
cottage to find the stranger with his daughter. 

Matters were quickly explained, and the young 
Englishman detailed to Gregor the object of his 
mission. He also gave him an account of the 
loss of the brig, and then tendered him a liberal 
reward for his course of conduct with the brace- 
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let, He tarricd at the cottage over night, and 
ever lingered there far into the afternoon of the 
following day. He visited the beach below, in 
company with Jennie, and talked to her of 
scenes that she had never heard of previously. 
And when he finally left, he asked the privilege 
of returning thither again, at an early day. He 
would bring his sister with him, he said, who 
would in person thank the beautiful Jennie for 
her discovery,—and many other pretty things he 
ventured, which were intended only for the poor 
fisherman’s lovely daughter’s private ear. 

Jennie was in love! Mr. Plympton was a fine 
spoken gentleman, verily, and she looked for- 
ward to the hour of his next visit with deep soli- 
citude. Perhaps he wouldn’t come, though, she 
thought, after a week had passed away. But he 
did come. And he brought his sister, and they 
all got marvellously well acquainted, too, in a 
very brief space of time afterwards. 

Mr. and Miss Plympton proved to be the only 
surviving children of Henry Plympton, of Car- 
lisle, a wealthy English commoner, and the son 
possessed a handsome fortune in his own right. 
He had been amazed, at first, at the rare beauty 
of the innocent Scotch lass he so casually met at 
her father’s humble abode, and he resolved to 
offer her his hand and fortune at bis next visit 
to the-Beach. 

He did not hesitate, therefore, to invite her 
father to quit the rade life he was then pursuing, 
and offered him a comfortable and pleasant 
home at once, if he would accept it, in the vicin- 


ity of his own residence, near Carlisle. He then 


formally asked the hand of his daughter in mar- 
riage, declaring that he had never met so sweet 
a creature before in the whole course of his by 
no means very limited female acquaintance. 

Jennie had already consented to his proposal, 
provided her father would agree, and Maurice 
Gregor saw the advantages of this proffer too 
clearly to raise objections unnecessarily." With- 
in a month, the fisherman had been introduced 
by young Plympton to his proposed new home, 
and having satisfied himself that the pretensions 
of the handsome young stranger were in no wise 
exaggerated, he gladly accepted him for his fa- 
ture son-in-law, and Jennie thus obtained an ex-. 
cellent husband. 

Dummie Barton wouldn’t quit the old hut 
upon any consideration whatever; so he remain- 
éd there, and died a few months after, of old 
age. The boys continued to follow their avoca- 
tion, the father gave them the sloop and his old 
house, and they continued to thive and live 
happily, as they had done for mer 


years before. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Eprtor anp Prorrietor. 


MUSIC. 

“ Music,” says Martin Luther, “is one of the 
fairest and most glorious gifts of God, to which 
Satan is a bitter enemy ; for it removes from the 
heart the weight of sorrows, and the fascination 
of evil thoughts. Music isa kind and gentle 
sort of discipline, it refines the passions, and im- 
proves the understanding. Even the dissonance 
of unskilfal fiddlers serves to set off the charms 
of true melody, as white is made more conspicu- 
ous by the opposition of black. Those who love 
music are gentle and honest in their tempers. I 
always loved music, and would not, for a great 
matter, be without the little skill which I pos- 
sess in the art.” Milton entertained the same 
views, and perhaps to his love and knowledge 
of music we are indebted for some of those mel- 
odies of his great poem, which remind us of the 
voice of some magnificent cathedral organ. 

Music appears in some individuals to be the 
breath of their existence. At six years of age 
Mozart composed pieces for the harpsichord. 
The sensibility of Mozart’s organs was excess- 
ive. When he first heard the sound of a trum- 
pet he fell fainting to the ground. The slightest 
harshness or discordancy in a note gave him ex- 
quisite torture. He lived for music, and in every- 
thing else was a mere child. Buta great musi- 
cian must not only possess this acute sensibility, 
but the power to awaken it in others. During 
the performance of Metastasio’s Artaxerxes at 
Rome, Pacchiarotti, the singer, while delivering 
a certain pathetic passage, was abandoned by 
the orchestra. Turning to the leader, he asked : 
“ What‘are you about?’ “ We are all crying, 
sir’ sobbed out the chef. 

Much has been said of the jealousy of musi- 
cians; but thé greatest composers, like the 
greatest poets, have been above that baseness. 
Thus Haydn and Mozart entertained a mutual 
respect amounting to reverence. ‘ Mozart,” 
said Haydn, when asked his opinion of Dou 
Giovanni, “is the greatest composer now living. 
And Mozart hearing a captious German com- 
poser find fault with Haydn, said, “if you and 
I were both melted down together, we should 
not find materials for one Haydn.” 

Some persons have no musical ear whatever. 
Dr.. Johnson was one of these. Some persons 
are tyen painfully affected by the acuteness of 


their musital sensibility. Mr. Eastcote tells us 
of a gentleman in whom it produced convul- 
tions. At the representation of Dr. Arne’s 
opera of Artaxerxes, one of the auditors fainted 
from excess of emotion; and Mr. Burton, a cele- 
brated chorus-singer died, during the commence- 
ment of the overture to Handel’s Esther, per- 
formed in Westminster Abbey. “ At intervals 
he was able to speak, and but a few minutes be- 
fore he breathed his last, he declared that it was 
the wonderful effect of the music which had thus 
fatally operated on him.” 

The blind are generally gifted with a fine ear 
for music—Nature being always liberal in com- 
pensations. Many of our readers have doubt- 
less noticed this in the admirable musical perform- 
ers of the Perkins Institution for the Blind. Dr. 
Nicholas Saunderson, the celebrated blind mathe- 
matician, possessed so delicate a sense that he 
could readily distinguish the fifth part of a note. 
Pythagoras asserted that the whole world was 
made according to musical proportion; while 
Sir Isaac Newton was of opinion that the princi- 
ples of harmony pervaded the universe. From 
optical experiments, he deduced the fact that the 
primary colors, as defined by the prism, occupied 
spaces exactly corresponding with those inter- 
vals which constitute the octave in the division 
of the musical chord. Music, then, reigns 
around and above us, and has existed from the 
dawn of creation, “when the morning stars 
sang together, and the sons of God shouted for 
joy.” P 

Tue Greentanp Sear Fisnery. — Thirty 
vessels sailed in March from the east coast of 
Scotland for the Greenland Seal Fishery. There 
are extensive preparations making for the send- 
ing out a number of whalers to Cumberland 
Straits, to the winter fishery, to be prosecuted in 
the same manner as Captain Penny prosecuted 
it in the winter and spring of 1854. 


Memenro or Narorson I.—The library of 
1100 volumes, used by Napoleon at Elba, is still 
preserved on that island. Many of the works 
contain notes in the emperor’s own hand. 


Curar Fame.—In Kansas it costs a man 
only fifty dollars to have a city named after him ; 


towns and villages in provortion. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. : 


THE NEXT HUMBUG, 
A love of hambuggery appears to be one of 
the leading passions of humanity. Butler never 
said a truer thing than when he asserted : 
“ 
We Yankees particularly, the “smartest nation 
in all creation,” cannot exist without a hum. 
How many bubbles do we remember in our day, 
small in their beginning, huge in their devel- 
opment, brilliant in the rainbow hues of their 
fall expansion, and then bursting, leaving scarce 
atrace behind! There was the Eastern land 
fever, with its i lots, and imaginary 
fortunes ; there was Matthias the impostor, a 
monstrous though limited humbug—there was 
the Morus Multicaulis, and lastly the Hen Fever, 
a universal epidemic, whose history the “ Young 
’Un” has just written for the amusement of the 
present generation and the wonder of posterity. 
One of Burnham’s anecdotes is worth the price 
of his book. “Will it be credited,” he says, 
“that during the summer of 1850, I had dozens 
of full-grown men—gentlemen—but enthusiastic 
hen-fanciers (who had contracted the fever sud- 
denly), who came to my residence for Cochin- 
China eggs, at one dollar each, and who, upon 
being informed that 1 hadn’t one in the house, 
would quietly sit down in my parlor and wait 
two, three or four hours at a time, jor the hens to 
lay them a few, that they might take them away 
with them? Such is the fact, howeverit may be 
doubted.” Well—that fever is over—the last 
victim .is convalescent, the last lanky, feather- 
legged, bull-voiced, bratal mass of bone, muscle, 
sinew and feather has been knocked in the head— 
the prices of grain are descending, there are 
fewer applicants for admission to the alms-houses, 
money is again easier on the street, and now we 
ask—what is to be the next humbug ‘—we don’t 
mean what local—but what universal, absorbing, 
national humbug are we to have? It is now 
slack water. The people are growing impatient. 
Barnum and Burnham are reposing on their 
laurels—Grisi and Mario have returned to Eu- 
rope—Kossuth is editing a London paper—Rachel 
wont be here till September, and we are stag- 
nating—vegetating. Something must be done. 
Has imaginative genius vanished from our midst ? 
Has Connecticut no inventive genius to fill the 
vacuum? Where is the manufacturer of the 
Petrified Man? We are impatient—but our 
confidence is unimpaired. As Wilkins Micaw- 
bersays : “Something willturnup.” We know 
not, it is true, what it will be—could we foresee, 
of course, we would anticipate it, and supply 
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Looming darkly through the mists of the future 
we behold the coming hum, awful, formless, it is 
true, 


“ 

But it is there. Soon its now shadowy’ pro- 
portion will assume distinctness, soon it will re- 
ceive the rite of baptism, men will know what to 
call their idol. Then will they hasten to pros- 
trate themselves before the car of this new Jug- 
gernaut, devoting to it, like our revolutionary 
fathers, “their lives, their fortunes and their 
sacred honor.” 

It is no proof of want of intelligence on our 
part that we are soeasily humbugged. England, 
America and France are the three most enlight- 
ened nations on the face of the globe, yet none 
are more easily humbugged. The fact is, it re- 
quires genius to be humbugged thoroughly. 
Imagination, enthusiasm, generous confidence, a 
hundred fine qualities underlie this proneness to 
be humbugged. It isa glorious privilege of in- 
tellect. You can’t humbug an idiot. The ex- 
hibitor of the Fejee mermaid “ preferred to talk 
with naturalists.” Solve the riddle as we may, 
however, it is clear that we are born to be hum- 
bugged, and can’t escape our fate. 


SLEEP. 

A writer in the New York Sunday Dispatch 
says: ‘Early to bed and early to rise,” is no 
doubt an excellent maxim for those who can ob- 
serve it in this work-a-day world. But late to 
bed and early to rise is not exactly the ticket ; 
yet more practise this than observe the Wiser 
maxim. Almost all workers in our large cities 
go to bed late and rise early, from necessity— 
and to lack of sufficient rest may we, in a great 
measure, attribute the short duration of life 
among this class. If they enjoy themselves at 
all, they must do it at the expense of health and 
life—they soon wear out. More than half of the 
illness among us is occasioned by the want of 
rest; and the best physician, in a majority of 
cases, is “tired Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy 
sleep.” 


Encianp.—Severe weather and want of work 
have caused great riotsin England. Perhaps the 
British philanthropists, the Borrioboola-gha men 
and women, may now find out that “ Charity 
begins at home.” 


Precocious.—A young gentleman of New 
York, by the name of Green, aged twelve, lately 
stabbed a playmate severely, if not fatally, in 


the market ourselves. But we have no fears. 


the arm. He promises to do Hyer deeds yet. 


A 
| 
| 
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EDITOR’S 


PROFESSIONAL AUTHORSHIP. 

A literary life is a dangerous sort of specula- 
tion, in which ninety-nine hundredths of the ad- 
venturers fail, and yet men, dazzled by the suc- 
eess of a few individuals, are constantly risking 
their happiness and lives in it. Mr. Blank reads 
that Mr. Brown has made five thousand dollars 
by his novel—perhaps a mere bookseller’s puff— 
and straightway he throws his law books to the 
deuce and abandons his legitimate calling, to 
“meditate the thankless muse,” for Mr. Blank 
feels that he is a genius—he has his admirers 
and flatterers, and none more seductive than his 
own heart; and why should not he make his 
thousands by the pen as well as Brown, who 
certainly has not half his talent? Now the muse 
is very benignant when wooed for herself alone— 
but the moment she finds you expect her to pay 
ehe cuts you dead, just as Miss Gamble jilted 
Wykoff when she thought he was after her for- 
tune. Sir Walter Scottsaid that aman might make 
literature his staff but not his cratch, It did 
well enough for an aid, but not a dependence. 
D’Israeli’s “ Calamities of Authors” hangs out 
many a warning beacon to deter the thoughtless 
from running on the reefs and sand bars that 
environ a professional literary life. What a 
story that is of Myles Davies, a learned writer 
reduced to live by peddling his books, “by the 
avarice of booksellers and the stingimess of hard- 
hearted patrons!” He feelingly narrates the 
rebuffs showered on the mendicant author. 

“*T shall never read them,’ says one of the 
five shilling-piece chaps. ‘I have no time to 
look in them,’ says another. ‘’Tis so much 
money lost,’ says a grave Dean ; ‘ My eyes being 
60 bad,’ says a Bishop, ‘that I can scarce read 
atall. ‘What do you want with me? said 
another; ‘Sir, I presented you the other day 
with my Athene Britannice, being the last part 
published.’ ‘Idon’t want books, take them 
again; I don’t understand what they mean.’ 
‘The title is very plain,’ said I, ‘and they are 
writ mostly in English.’ ‘I'll give you a crown 
for both the volumes.’ ‘They stand me, sir, in 
more than that, and ’tis for a bare subsistence I 
present or sell them; how shallI live? ‘I care 
not a farthjng for that, live or die, ’tis all one to 
me.’ ” 

“Even in the reign of the literary James,” 
says D’Israeli, “great authors were reduced to a 
state of mendicity, and lived on alms, although 
their lives and their fortunes had been consumed 
in forming national labors.” 

The 19th century is less niggardly to its literary 
men, and yet how few are justified in making 
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LOAN AND FUND ASSOCIATIONS. 
The “efforts of houseless people to become 
their own landlords” have given rise to various 
schemes, but none so promising as the Loan and 
Fund Associations, which have within a short 
time sprung into existence. It is all very well 
to say that “honesty is the best policy,” but 
simple honesty, however sterling, has not a finan- 
cial value. Honesty cannot procure a discount 
at a bank; honesty alone cannot buy houses and 
land; and hitherto honesty had to be content 
with living in hired houses, instead of being 
sheltered by a roof of its own. ¢ Bat, thanks to 
the Loan and Fund Associations, the honest and 
industrious poor man has now a chance of ob- 
taining realestate. “They,” says the Fireside 
Journal, “have the double purpose of affording 
to poor people the means of investing their sav- 
ings profitably and of borrowing reasonably. 
They constitute a bourse where poor lenders and 
poor borrowers meet and accommodate each 
other. The Advertiser seems to suppose that 
those who get possession of homes by means of 
the associations are the lacky drawers of prizes, 
and the rest only lose. On the contrary, large 
numbers derive benefit from these associations 
who never expect to become borrowers. They 
get as much for their money as if they invested 
it in a savings bank, and have the pleasure of 
knowing that it goes to assist deserving men, 
who are struggling to relieve their houses from 
mortgages that threaten to swallow them whole, 
or to build new ones. If the managers of these 
institutions swindle the members, pray what 
must be said of the landlords and mortgagees 
from whose tender mercies they are fain thus to 
escape 

A new Composition.—A manufacturer of 
soap in Buffalo, recently, while experimenting 
upon the hardening substances used in soap, 
found in the application of a certain material, 
that he had made a batch of horn-soap. It was 
in color, strength, fibre and substance, the coun- 
terpart of horn. We shall expect, therefore, to 
see the ladies decorated with side and top combs 
made from soap horn. What next, in this “age 
of progress 


Joun Gitpert.—Miss Ellen Tree (now Mrs. 
C. Kean) remarked of this gentleman, now one 
of the most popular performers at the Boston 
Theatre, that he was one of the best actors she had 
seen on this side of the Atlantic. He is, indeed, 
a finished artist. 


+ > 


> 


Artistic.—Banvard’s Holy Land has proved 


literature a profession! 


the most successful exhibition of the season. 


- 
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VOLUNTARY TRANCES. 

We have read many cases of involuntary 
trances, or suspended vitality, in which the pa- 
tient exhibited the usual phenomena of death, 
absence of pulsation and respiration. We have 
heard of persons in whom these crises of sus- 
pended animation recurred at regular periods 
and could be foretold by certain signs ; but the 
following statement from the N. British Review, 
of a case in which the vital fanctions were sus- 
pended at will, is, as far as we know, without a 
parallel. “The condition of trance,” the Re- 
view asserts; ‘“‘can be induced by suppressing 
the respiration and fixing the mind; and we 
cannot convey a better idea of it than by giving, 
after Dr. Cheyne, of Dublin, the following ac- 
count of the case of Col. Townsend, of Bath, a 
gentleman of a high and Christian character : 
Colonel Townsend could die or expire when he 
pleased—and yet by an effort or somehow, he 
could come to life again. He insisted so mach 
upon our seeing the trial made that we were at 
last forced to comply. We all three felt his 
pulse first, it was clear and distinct, though small 
and thready ; and his heart had its usual beating. 
He composed himself upon his back, and lay in 
a still position for some time ; while I held his 
right hand, Dr. Baynard laid his hand on his 
heart, and Mr. Skrine held a clean looking-glass 
to his mouth. I found his pulse sink gradually, 
until, at last, I could not feel any by the exact 
and nice touch. Dr. Baynard-could not feel the 
least motion in the heart, nor Mr. Skrine per- 
esive the least sort of breath on the mirror he 
held to his mouth. Then each of us by turns 
examined his arm, heart and breath, but could 
not by the nicest scrutiny discover the least 
symptoms of life in him. We reasoned a long 
time about this odd appearance as well as we 
could; and, finding he still continued in that 
condition, we began to conclude that he had, 
indeed, carried the experiment too far; and, at 
last, we were satisfied that he was actually dead, 
and we were just ready to leave him. This con- 
tinued about halfanhour. By nine in the morn- 
ing, in autumn, as we were going away, we 
observed some motion about the body, and, upon 


examination, found his pulse and the motion of | _ 


his heart gradually returning; he began to 
breathe heavily and speak softly. We were all 
astonished to the last degree at this unexpected 
change ; and went away satisfiedas to the partic 
ulars of this factfully, but not able to form 
any rational scheme that might account for it. 
In repeating this remarkable experiment on a 
subsequent occasion, Colonel Townsend actually 
expired.” 
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LITERATURE. 
What a lottery literature is! No man should 
make it a profession, unless he can make up his 
mind to starve with a good grace. The chance 
of success is not one inone hundred. We lately 
read an account of the funeral of Gerald de Ner- . 
val in Paris, who committed suicide because he 
could not bear to starve to death. The writer, 
a correspondent of the N. O. Picayune, says :— 
“ All the literary men of Paris were there. It 
was a funeral of the poor. Most of the persons 
there, and they were the amusers and instruc- 
ters of France, were attired in that shabby, gen- 
teel dress which attests too loudly straitened cir- 
cumstances.” Yet the same correspondent tells 
us that Madame George Sand has contracted 
with a publisher for an historical work in four 
octavo volumes, for which she will receive 
$16,000. Itis such prizes—paid at long inter- 
vals—that inspire the talented and hopeful to 
rush into literary speculations. “Why may not 
I be equally fortunate?” is the thought which 
has wrecked tens of thousands. 


A Core ror Rusumatism.—Lemon juice is 
recommended as a certain cure for acute rheu- 
matism. It is given in quantities of a table- 
spoonful to twice the quantity of cold water, 
with a little sugar, every hour. The effect of 
the lemon-juice was almost instantaneous in one 
case mentioned ; in ten days the worst case was 


' cured, and in seven the other was able to go out, 


and there was a flexibility of the joints of the 
cured quite unusuxl in recovery after sem 
modes of treatment. 

Cooxs vs. Generats.—What is a general 
compared toa cook? It appears that one of the 
great oversights of the allies has been in not 
sending enough grub and good cooks to the 
Crimea. Soyer, the celebrated Paris cook, seems 
to be of that opinion, and attaches so much im- 
portance to the fact that he has volunteered his 
services to the British government gratuitously, 
to proceed to the Crimea, and thus make things 


agreeable gastronomically. 


Yanxur Specutation,— The Courrier des 
Etats Unis says: ‘Speculation in the United 
States assumes every variety of form: it germi- 
nates in the child’s head, grows up with him, 
and often recoils before no means, however 


singular.” 


» 


Deatn or Jossrn Hume.—The great Eng- 
lish liberal orator and champion died lately at 
London. 


+ aon 
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APRIL. 

Of the spring months, March is a blustering 
rowdy, April a pretty coquette, and May a lovely 
belle. We can pardon the first for his ill man- 
ners, because he is the usher—though not a gen- 
tleman-usher—to the maiden April. Her, we 
love for her feminine graces—ay, even for her 
feminine weaknesses. She is like the heroine of 
one of Moore’s songs—“ with a smile on her 
cheek and a tear in her eye.” She is not in the 
least like a strong-minded woman—her ways are 
all girlish. One moment her smile is sunshine— 
the next, without a why or a wherefore, she 
bursts out sobbing as if her heart would break. 
But let us drop the figurative and talk in plain 
prose. We like this month of April, even with 
its fitful sunshine, and its sudden showers. For 
the sake of those green patches of grass spring- 
ing up under the windows of Tremont and 
Beacon Streets, for the sake of those dear wee 
flowers peering out here and there from the 
dusky soil, for the sake of those swelling lilach 
buds and feathering elm trees, we can submit to 
the annoyance of carrying an umbrella—yes, 
even a green cotton umbrella. For all this, we 
can submit to more than all this—the dread or- 
deal of the first of April’ We can submit to 
opening letters addressed legibly enough to oar 
noble selves, and finding their contents blank 
paper, or house sand; we can submit to stooping 
to pick up alluring jack-knives, and see them 
whirl away, attached to strings in the hands of 
mischievous Ike Partingtons. We are willing 
to be called an April fool for the luxury of 
breathing the spring air once more. These dis- 
* appointments reminds‘us, not unpleasantly, of 
the salad days of our youth, when in tue ver- 
dancy of which the springing grass is emblem- 
atic, and with the generous confidence of early 
years we sallied forth, at the bidding of our el- 
ders, to purchase glass ink-horns, and straight 
fish-hooks. We fancy that we gather wisdom 
with years; but is not our wisdom foolishness ? 
What are glory, wealth, fame—all the prizes for 
which we yearn and toil, and consume existence 
—but glittering bubbles, dazzling the eye, and 
darting forth prismatic rays so long as we pursue 
them, but bursting in the grasp of the winner, 
and leaving him convicted of folly ! 

But at least it is no folly to dwell upon the 
beauties of the opening spring. The balmy air 
invites forth from the dusty streets and eternal 
_ red-brick walls, into the adjacent country— 

though our old umbrella must not be left be- 
hind. Threading the crowded suburbs we come 
to the region of gardens and farm houses, al- 
ways enchanting realms tous. There is vigor 
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in every breath we inhale. The barnyards send 
forth a pleasant odor, and the large-eyed kine 
that stare at us from the wayside pastures, re- 
mind us agreeably of the poet’s luxury: 

“Lae mihi non estate novum nec frigore defit.”’ 


Perchance, if our footsteps stray by the sunny 
margin of some sheltering wood, we may find a 
modest violet, of the delicate grayish blue fint 
of the April sky, lifting its petals shrinkingly to 
the light. Dear is that little flower, the har- 
binger of brighter and more luxurious blooms 
that will expand their glorie3 under warmer skies. 
It isa present beauty and a brighter promise. 
So with this warm air that fans our cheek, 


The Summer's in her ark, and this sunny-pinioned day 
Is commissioned to remark whether Winter holds her 


sway ; 

Go back, thou dove of peace, with the myrtle on this 
wing, 

Say that floods and tempests cease, and the world is ripe 
for Spring. 


Thou hast fanned the sleeping Earth till her dreams are 
all of flowers, 

And the waters look in mirth for their overhanging bow- 
ers; 

The forest seems to listen for the rustle of its leaves, 

And the very skies to glisten in the hope of summer 
eves. 


InsLaxp.—The Irish are buying up Ireland, 


and a capital operation it is. Under the “En- 


cumbered Estates bill,” which provides for the 
sale in small lots of large landed-estates, bur- 
dened with debts, land to the value of one hun- 
dred millions of dollars has passed into the 
hands of the common people. The effect of the 
measure in stimulating enterprise and thrift, is 
said to be wonderful, and its fruits are'seen m 
the rapid decrease of paupers in the public alms- 
houses. ‘There is a future for lreland, sure. 


BomparpMent.— A Fyench admiral in the 
East has been bombarding Shanghai. The orig- 
inals of Burnham’s stock, that lay such enor- 
mous eggs, must have been astonished at the 
size of the shells from the French fleet. The 
Gallic cock crowed over the poor Shanghais. 


Cocaituats.—A glass of Cochituate from 


| the Custom House water-pipes has lately been 


exhibited at the Exchange. It was nearly solid 
with gluten, and, as the Frenchman said, “ Smelt 
—O, dreadfuls !” 


Tueartricat Taste.—People will go to see 
Richard and Hamlet, but they rather prefer Jack 
Sheppard and the Corsican Brothers. 


Reaction.—Reckless youth makes rueful age. 


| 
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A KING ON EXHIBITION. 

- When poor Louis Philippe, king of the French, 

citizen-king, target-king, or whatever else you 

choose to call him, had just come ito possession 
of the regal power, he was quite anxious to pro- 
pitiate his liege-subjects, and they equally anx- 
ious to display their loyalty. Strangers used to 
flock to the Palais Royal in hopes of seeing him 
come ont upon the terrace. <A set of loafers, 
dealers in theatre checks and similar vagabonds, 
used to hang about the exterior of the palace to 
speculate on the curiosity of visitors and the 
affability of the monarch. 

“Do you want to see the king, sir?” 
would say to a gentleman. 

“ Yes, I’m very anxious to see him.” 

“Very well, youcan see him for five francs.” 

If the stranger had faith he handed over the 
money. Whereupon the loafers would raise 
thundering shouts of ‘“‘ Long live the king!” and 
Louis Philippe would come out on the balcony, 
bow and retire. 

“ Five francs more, sir, and you shall see him 
lay his hand on heart and raise his eyes to 
heaven.” 

On the payment ‘of the price, the loafers wéuld 
redouble their shouts, and continue their noisy 
demonstrations after the king had shown himself, 
when, to show his entire composure and confi- 
dence, he would lay his hand on his breast and 
lift his eyes to heaven. 

“ Five francs more, sir, and you shall see him 
bow and hear him sing the Marseilles.” 

It was rather difficult to bring the old king to 
this. It required redonbled bellowing, patiently 
continued for along time. At last the king 
would Spear, when they would shout out the 
Marseilles, and, perhaps, to end the row quicker, 
his majesty would bow, and join in the chorus. 

Heinrich Heine, on whose authority we have 
related the above, says he cannot be surety for 
the truth of the anecdote. ‘The friend,” he 
adds, “who told it me has been dead seven 


years, and I know that for seven years he has 
ever lied to me.” 


a loafer 


> 


Hasits or Dumas.—Alexander Dumas, the 
prolific French author, writes in his shirt-sle¢ves, 
page after page from daylight todark. His MS. 
igclear and fluent without any erasure. 


Fast.—A day of general fast and humiliation 
was lately observed in England by command of 
Queen Victoria, in view of the existing war. 


Quicx.—Ship Flying Scud, on her recent pas- 
sage from New York to Melbourne, is said to 
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AN INTERESTING SOUVENIR. 

An admirer of the famous George Sand 
(Madame Dudevant) once paid her a visit at 
Nohant and remained some days. His name 
was Cador, and he appears to have been a gen- 
tleman of very free-and-easy manners, for, on 
his first arrival, he went into the authoress’s 
kitchen, and ordered the chef to serve him up 
cabbages every day during his stay. There was 
accordingly a succession of cabbages of every 
size and every fashion—drumheads, savoys, 
Dutch—boiled, fried, and sliced in vinegar. The 
guest divided his attentions between cabbages 
and his hostess—romance and the vegetable 
kingdom. The kitchen garden suffered prodi- 
giously. At last, as the longest lane has a turn- 
ing, the visit came to an end, Mr. Cador an- 
nouncing one morning, to the secret delight of 
the authoress, that he must tear himself away. 
When this terrific declaration was made, they 
were walking in the garden, and the visitor con- 
cluded by saying, “I venture to hope, madam, 
that you will be kind enough to give me some- 
thing that may recall to me your memory and 
the gracious reception with which you have 
favored me.” ‘“ Most certainly, my friend,” 
replied the authoress, turning to her gardener— 
“ John, give my Cador a cabbage.” 


|, Prevention or Yettow Fever.—An Hava- 
na paper states that Dr. Wm. L. Humboldt has 
discovered a means of preventing yeHow fever by 
inoculation ; and about‘one thousand of the new- 
ly arrived troops in Cuba have been inoculated 
by order of the government. The operation is 
said to be similar to vaccination, the virus dis- 
covered by Dr. Humboldt being inserted, gen- 
erally, in both arms, A few hours after this 
trifling operation, the symptoms of a miniature 
yellow fever commence, and all the pathological 
consequences follow rapidly and slightly, rarely 
exceeding forty-eight hours in duration, and with 
nothing more than a slight feverish action. 


A Rorat Feast.—At the marriage of the 
great chief Tengi to Anna Jane, the daughter of 
the king of the Friendly Isles, the feasting lasted 
a whole week. One thousand hogs were baked 
whole, with a proportionate supply of turtles, 

sharks, ray fish, and every other fish that is 
caught in those waters. 
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Lora Montez.—Tired with the rural solitude 
of Grass Valley, California, the Bavarian coun- 
tess is about returning to the stage. More man- 


have ran 6420 miles in sixteen continuous days. 


agers, we presume, are to be horsewhipped. 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


The taking of the last Enylish census involved 
the recording of one hundred million of facts. 

The Viceroy of Egypt has abolished Customs 
duties except at Suez. 

A German translation of the works of Dr 
Channing has just been completed at Berlin. 

The British government have concluded large 
contracts for provisions at Dantzic, at high 
prices. 

It is, said in Paris that Prince Napoleon is 
about to be married to one of the princesses of 
the Royal Family of Wurtemberg. 

There are seventy-one religious orders in the 
Sardinian States, with a property estimated at 
$9,000,000. 

The St. Petersburg journals, writing of the 
English army before Sebastopol, call winter “an 
auxiliary sent by God himself.” 

The new statue in bronze of Joan of Arc, and 
the newly-repaired Hotel de Ville at Orleans, 
are to be inaugurated on the 8th of May next. 

Shakspeare has given a name and a subject to 
a new opera now being ee at La Scala, in 
Milan. It gives some of the leading incidents 
of Shakspeare’s life. M. Cotti is the composer. 


The Volga is to be made navigable from As- 
trakan to the Caspian Sea, and a company to be 
called the “Golden Fleece” is authorized to 
work the gold-mines in Siberia. 

Several able divers from London and Paris 
have just passed through Lyons, on their way to 
the Crimea. They were there joined by one of 
the most experienced divers of that city. 


The most remarkable fountain in the world is" 


that of Chatsworth, the seat of the Duke of Dev- 
onshire, which plays to the height of 267 feet— 
as high as Trinity steeple. 

A bill has passed the Michigan Legislature, 
ordering the establishment of a chair of Hom- 
ceopathic practice in the medical college of the 
People’s University, at Ann Arbor. 

Kossuth’s reputation among the English peo- 
ple may be estimated from the fact that the rush 
for the Sunday Times, for which he has become 
a constant contributor, is unexampled. 


The Police Gazette of St. Petersburg 5 gives an 


account of a large wolf, perfectly mad, which 
ran through the streets of the Russian capital, 
and bit twenty-eight men and six women. 

The King of Prussia, dreadfully annoyed at 

the satirical hits against him in Punch, is said to 
contemplate issuing an ordinance sternly forbid- 
ding its circulation in, or even admission into, 
his dominions. Louis Napoleon tried the same 
game, but without effect, as Punch stil! forfnd its 
way into France. 
. Messrs. Barclay, the London brewers, get 
their water from wells sunk so deep, that they 
and the Messrs. Calvert, whose brewery is half a 
mile distant upon the opposite side of the river, 
find they are rivals for the same spring. When 
one brewery pumps, it drains + atk of the 
other, and the firms are obliged to obtain their 
water on alternate days. 


The London Times attacks the government 
and royal family with audacity. 

Great Britain has 5444 artists; 524 authors ; 
1320 editors, and 207 reporters. 

A piece of land was recently sold in London 
at the rate of two million dollars an acre. 

More than 30,000 persons returned from Amer- 
ica to England during 1854. 

Ex-President Van Buren, who passed the lagt 
two winters in Italy, has arrived in Paris. 

Descendants of Sir Walter Rat igh are still 
living in England, though no one bears his name. 

The remains of the Duc de Reichstadt, Napo- 
leon’s son, will soon reach Paris. 

Joseph Hume, the liberal, who lately died in 
Engiand, was born in the year 1777. 

Warlike nin were never more active 
in Russia than at present. 

Freemasonry, in England, appears to be very 
prosperous. 

An order prohibiting the export of wheat from 
Poland into Prussia came into operation on the 
21st. 

There are two millions of persons in France, 
mostly females, employed in the culture of the 
grape and the manufacture of 

The Moniteur announces the loss of a French 
~ with troops, in the Straits of Bonafacio. 
All on board, 600 or upwards, perished. 

Miss Mary Russell Mitford, the poetess, has 
left “ the residue of her personality (sworn under 
three thousand pounds) to her faithful and at- 
tached female servants.” 

We have official accounts of the battle at Eu- 
os from which it appears that the Russians 

ad 500 killed, and the Turks sustained a loss 
of 88 killed and 250 wounded. 

Khosrew Pacha, who died on the 2d ult., was 
the oldest servant of the Turkish empire. He 
had served under five sultans, and had filled in 
succession all the first posts in the state. 

Mr. Dibdin Pitt, an actor and author, who 
died lately in London at thea ge of sixtf, is said 
to have written five hundred meludramas within 
the last twenty years. 

Omar Pacha is still in the field. Gallantly he 
has signalized his appearance in the Crimea by 
beating a superior Russian force under General 
Liprandi, at Eupatoria. Turkey is not quite so 
“sick” as the Czar represents it, after all. 

Glory is a costly thing. The Earl of Hard- 
wick stated in parliament that the British gov- 
ernment were paying twenty-five milliofs of 
dollars for charters of steam and sailing vessels. 
Verily war is an expensive amusement. 

The enrolment and organizatiou of the For- 
eign Legion, which is to be composed principal- 
ly of Swiss troops, is being carried on with vigor. 

pwards of 1200 young men of the Swiss militta 
have already taken the preliminary steps to join 
this body. 

News from China says the insurgents hold 
Canton in a state of siege, and their fleet has 

ined several victories over the Imperial fleet. 

visions were rising rapidly in consequence. 
The insurgents have met with reverses in the 
neighborhood of Pekin. 
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Record of the Cimes. 


The recruits are coming in fast for the new 


regiments authorized by Congress. 

We shall soon have a te from Beston 
to Cape Cod. Very useful it will be. 

The price of buttons has risen since Burn- 
ham’s Hen Fever came out. 

Henry Kimbatl, of Littleton, is a model team- 
ster—seven feet in height. 

Mr, Ewbank tells us that in winter a lady is 
wrapped in one hundred miles of thread. 

sey thousand dollars have been raised to 
build a Universalist college at Salisbury, Ill. 

Out of 1397 dry measures examined in New 
York, only 317 were correct. 

In the United States there are 86,000 paupers ; 
in Great Britain, 904,600. 

The German emigration for the year 1854 was 
double that of Ireland. 

The cars on the Panama Railroad are made 
of bamboo cane. 

The Piscataqua bridge, destroyed by the late 
‘storm, was built in 1796. 7 

Wesley said that “ten thousand cares were no 
more weight to his mind, than ten thousand 
hairs were to his head.” 

Steps are being taken at Albany, N. Y., to 
have a national horse show at Utica, N. Y., this 
spring. 

The tax-book of California shows the taxable 
property of the State to amount to 114,000,000 
dollars. 


Hickory nut oil, considered equal to the best 
lard or sperm oil for burning and machinery, is 
now manufactured at Dayton, Ohio. 


There are 5483 travelling preachers in the 
several Methodist Conferences in the United 
States, and 42 died during the past year. 


It is estimated that twenty-five millions of 
are made annually, across the Brooklyn 
es. 

A stage-driver, having the small pox, was 
placed in a shanty “about half a mile’ this side 
of Tidioute,” Pa., the shanty took fire, and no- 
thing was found of the poor man but his bones. 

The appropriation for the Navy this is 
fifteen a half millions of to 
be hoped that sum will be sufficient to place it 
on a more respectable footing. 

In the United States there were, in 1850, 2555 
persons over 100 years of age; in France there 
were only 102, though their population was 
nearly 36,000,000. 

It is estimated that there were in the United 
States, at the time of the Presidential election 
of 1852, about 5,222,314 persons entitled to vote, 
of whom only 3,126,378 availed themselves of 
this freeman’s privilege. 

The extent of the shore line of the United 
States on the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf, is about 
12,500 miles. The northern and southern land 
boundaries amount to about 5500 more, making 
ia all 18,000 miles, equal to three quarters of the 


RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


” 
the in New York, 
We may soon expect to hear of the death of 
the celebrated Miss Martincan. 
A corener’s verdict on a bank that had failed 
was “found empty.” 


They used to have a bird in Madagascar that 
laid ten pound eggs. Burnham! 

Some gipsies in Virginia, lately did a credu- 
lous farmer out of $1315. 

A witaess in St. Louis was lately kept on 
the stand testifying for three days ! ° 


A man is going out West with four yoke of 
oxen, drawing a snug house behind them. 

The game laws of Illinois now protect deer, 
grouse and quail. , 

The owner of the horse Wild Irishman backs 
him against the United States. 

Myriads of wild pigeons have been seen in 
Virginia the present season. ‘ 

A book called the “‘ Humors of Falconbridge,” 
by the late Mr. Perry, is ready for the press. 

The number of light-houses on all our Atlan- 
tic and Gulf, Lake and Pucifie coast, is four 
hundred and sixty-three. 

It is estimated, from what appears to be relia- 
ble data, that. every pound of cotton raised in 
the South costs the planter eight cents. 

A railroad has been projected in Liberia, to 
connect the Junk settlement with the Montser- 
ado river, a distance of only four miles. 


In Cincinnati they are manufacturing portable 
cottages for Kanzas and Nebraska large 
numbers. 

The Panama Steamship Company now send 
,& special messenger from New York directly 

through to San Francisco by each vessel. 

A complete enumeration of the voting popu- 
lation in Kanzas has just been obtained. It 
seems to contain 3036 electors, which are dtvid- 
ed into seventeen election «districts. : 

Flour has reached so high a price that the ex- 
port demand has almost entirely ceased. At 
the last sirens American Flour, which sold at 
38s. per bbl. in Liverpool, would pay a profit to 
bring it back. gai 
mone appropriations for the army, made by the 


8, amount to nearly ten millions 
and a half of dollars. ‘The amount ap 


ropriated 
for fortifications is over a million and a half 
dollars. 

Under the operation of the new postage law, 
all single letters, mailed for tay tutice not 
exceeding three thousand miles, will be charged 


three cents, and for any distance beyond three 
thousand miles, ten cents. 


The Chicago papers say the Dutch East India 
Company of Amsterdam have sent an agent to 
Chicago, for the purpose of making arrange- 
ments to ship beef, pork, flour, etc., the produce 
of the West, directly w Holland. 


By the treaty just concluded with the Chi 

pewa Indians, a tract of land has been acquired, 
of about 12,000.000 acres. This land is in ad- 
dition to seven or eight millions of acres con- 


distance aronnd the world. 


veyed to the United States last September. 
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The man who was in “ship shape” must have 
looked a little out of proportion. 

Excessively polite ladies shake hands with the 
tips of their fingers. 

many will make a cat ? 

“John, what is a gentleman?” “Stub-toe 


bone short-tail coat, and a high shirt-collar, 


* What weapon does a lady resemble 
whose acquaintance pass her without notici 
her? A cutlass. 

What is the difference between a bee hive and 
a defective potato? One is a bee-holder, and 
the other is a spec-tater. 

What is a gentleman’s first duty towards him- 
self? To buy a pair of plaid pantaloons, and 
to raise a huge pair of whiskers. 

They talk of having another revolution in 
Lower California. The liberators already boast 
of eighteen men, and three jack-knives. 

A genius out in Iowa has just invented a 
wooden horse that will jump thirty miles an 
hour. The motive power is a bag of . Who 
says this is not an age of progress ? 

A “shentlemans from Vaterland” thus de- 
scribes the New Yorkers: “Fine peobles; dey 
go about de sthreets all day, cheating each other, 
and dey call dat pizziness.” ‘ 


Being confined to his room by sickness, a stu- 
dent of Latin was called upon by his friend. 
5 John,” said the visitor, “sick, eh?” 


“ Yes,” answered John, “‘ sic sum !” 

The barbers of Terre Haute, it is said, have 
taken down their striped pa and substituted, 
in large letters, the word “bank,” as a surer 
“sign” of shaving facilities. ] 

“So you would not take me to be twenty?” 
said a young lady to her partner, while danci 
the ‘polka, a few eveni ago. “ What woul 
you take me for?” “For better or worse,” 


replied he. 

The Washington Continentals of Schenectady 
have offered their services to the Mayor, to 
tect the city against the next freshet. he 
officers are to be armed with four mops ands 
slop-pail. 

Wanted to Know.—Whether a treble singer 
does three times the work, or is paid three times 
as much as another? And whether a lawyer 
ever fainted under the burden of conveying a 
house ? 

Hard times produce one thing. 
check gossiping. Mrs. Clacker has only and 
company once since last summer.” The conse- 


quence is, that the neighbors’ characters now 
stand higher than they have done for the last 
five years. 


To get rid of company Mrs. Smith resorts to 
an original idea. The moment the seated, 
she passes around a bow! of half-made lemonade. 
The effect of this is an early attack of “ pain in 
the side,” and an intense desire to reach home 
and the ‘bottle 


MERRY MAKING. 


Which is the oldest tree? The elder tree. 
Why do pioneers go before anarmy? To 


axe the way. 
An exchange calls the union of England and 
France the Bull-Frog Coalition. . 


The fellow who “carried out a project,” was 
obliged to bring it back. Served him right. 
Why are horses in cold weather like meddle- 
some gossips? Because they hre the bearers of 
idle tails. 

A manufacturer of parasols says that “ the 
height of impudence”’ is taking shelter in an 
umbrella store during a thunder-storm. 

When a kiss passes between Albert and Vic- 
toria, what London public building does it re- 
semble? The Royal Exchange. 

A lady asked a veteran which rifle carried the 
maximum distance? The old chap answered, 
“The Minie mum.” 

Why is the Duke of Cambridge like a wander- 
ing mender of kettles and pans who has left off 
business? Because he was once a tinker man 
(at Inkermann). 

A certain newly-elected Irish Mayor, speaking 
of certain articles in a vivacious newspaper, 
observed, “I despise those underhand attacks. 
When I write an anonymous letter I always 
sign my name to it.” 

A new invoice of fresh curiosities have just 
been received at Boston by a vessel from : 
ton, viz: A splinter from the Board of Educa- 
tion. .A spool on which is wound the thread of 
life. A few hairs from thé seal of state. 

The woodman who “spared that tree,” has 
ran short of wood, and is almost splitting with 
vexation to think how green he was. He now 
“axes” a donation from the gentleman at whose 
request his destructiveness was starved. 


Somebody thinks that sleigh bells on the cows 
would send up a cool music from the meadows, 
in hot weather, that would ice the memory like 
a sherbet. What is imagination, if there is no 
effect in the music to which we have been in the 
habit of freezing ? 

Ata social circle, a few nights since, a lady 
asked a lawyer, “ why coal was like a celebrated 
law book?” He thought there could be no 
doubt of its being “ Black-stone.” “But,” said 
the lady, “we burn coke also.” “ True,” re- 
plied the gentleman, “‘but at most of the coal- 
yards you get a very Little-ton.” 

Dyspepsia is confined almost entirely to the 
educated classes. Who ever saw a Johnny Raw 
with small digestive powers? Nature deals 

ly in compensations. If she stocks a man 
with a small supply of brains, she er 
bestows upon him such a taste for fan and po 
steaks that he never misses his loss. Queer old 
lady that Nature—well she is. 


A new soup-house is about being opened, 
where nothing but homeopathic soup is to be 
served, which is made as follows: Hang a 
chicken in the sun, allowing the shadow to re- 
flect upon fourteen gallons of water for ten min- 
utes, boil the water three hours, when it will be 
fit for use! This, it is said, is a sure cure for 


woman, 
_ that Mrs. Smi 


liver complaint as well as gout ! 
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